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INTRODUCTION. 


Arisiophanfs, son of Pliilippus, was born in Athens about 
the year 444 before Christ, and Jived pr()bal»ly to llie of 
about seventy-six. He made social as well as ])o]iti(M] use of 
liis wit, and wrote (RC. 427) his fust comedy, “ The Danejuetters,” 
when he was yet a youth below the IcRal for C('inpctinR lor a 
prize. That eomedy was the satire of one fresh from the schools 
upon the sophistries that had crept into the Athenian system of 
education. There was a father whose two sons had been edu- 
cated, one in the good old way, the other in the new way, and 
the chorus, which gave its name to the play, was of a ])arty who 
had been feasting in the temple of Hercules. That play is 
known only by tradition ; and the next play, “The Ihiliylomaiis/’ 
produced in the next year in the name of Callistr.itus, is also 
lost. It obtained the first prize, and was a pplilical r.incatuie 
of the system of appointing to public offices by lot. Next fol- 
lowed, and in the next year (n.c.425), also produced in the name of 
Callistratus, The Acharnians,” the first play in this volume, pro- 
duced when the poet’s age was about nineteen. “The Knights ” 
—the second play here givcn—followcd a year later, and was the 
first play produced by Aristophanes in his own name. P-ach of 
these plays won the first prize in competition. The other plays 
—omitting those which have been lost and are known only 
by tradition— were : “The Clouds” (n.c.423); “The Wasps” 
(b.c. 422) ; Peace ” (b.c. 419) ; “ The Birds ” (b.c. 414) ; “ Lysis- 
trata ” (Pi.c. 411);“ Plutus ” (B.c. 408) ; “ The Frogs ” (B.C. 405) ; 
“ Ecclesiazusm (B.C. 392). But Aristophanes is said to have 
written in all fifty-four plays. Ilis three sons, Philippus, Araros, 
and Nicostratus, were all poets of what is called the Middle 
Comedy; Aristophanes himself being the only one of many 
writers of the Old Comedy of whom any complete work is left. 

Frerc’s translations of some of the plays of Aristophanes have 
a permanent place in English literature, and are entitled to wide 
popularity. John Hookham Frere was not only a fine scholar, 
but a man of genius, with wit and humour of his own, whose 
writings are too good to be reserved for the enjoyment of a few. 
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Tie was born in May 1769, of a family that had lived for some 
time at Thwait Hall, near Finningham, in Suffolk, before it 
changed its seat to Roydon Hall, near Diss, in Norfolk. The 
father of John Hookham Frere was a John Frcre, who was 
second wrangler at Cambridge in 1763, when the senior wrangler 
was William Paley. In 1768 John Frere married a lady who 
had been unusually well educated, Jane Hookham, only child of 
a rich London merchant; and in the following year John Hook- 
ham Frere was the first child of the marriage. John Frerc^s 
sister, who was also a very accomplished woman, married Sir 
John Fenn, editor of “The Paslon Letters.” 

Hookham Frere was sent to Eton, from a school at Putne^, 
when sixteen years old ; he established there a close an<®fe-lo4 
friendship with (ieorge Canning. In November 178" in his 
second year at Eton, Frere was with Canning among those 
ICton boys who started “ The Microcosm,” perhaps the most 
famous of school magazines. From Eton, Frere went to CaiuB 
College, Cambridge, and he was a freshman there in 1790, when 
there appeared m Klhb’s “ .Specimens of the Early English 
Poets” a metrical version of the Anglo-Saxon poem on the Rattle 
of lirunan burgh, of which James Mackintosli said in his History 
of Fmgland, “ it is a double imitatiy), unmatched perhaps in 
literary history, in which the writer gave an earnest of that^ 
faculty of catching the peculiar genius and preserving the 
characteristic manner of his original, which, though the specimens 
of it be too few, places him alone among English translators.” 
Frere wrote it when at Ictoii. Scott spoke of it also in his 
“ Essay on Imitation of the Ancient llallads ” as the only poem 
he had met with which, if it had been produced as ancient, 
could not have bei ii detected on internal evidence.” Frere 
graduated R.A. iu 1792, Canning in 1793. Frere took his M.A. 
in 1795 ; and was made a Fellow of liis College. He then 
entered the Foreign Office, and in 1796 became member for a 
Cornish pocket borough. 

In 1797 John Hookham Frere joined Canning, George Ellis, 
and others in establishing the Aniijacobin,” and in the poetry 
of the ‘^Anlijacobin” contributed his full share to the light 
battery of wit with which it assailed what it took to be revolu- 
tionary extravagances. 

In 1799 became Undcr-Sccrctary of State in the Foreign 
Office, succeeding Canning, who went to the Board of Trade. 
In October i8oo he was appointed Envoy Extiaordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Portugal; and in .September 1802 he was 
transferred from Portugal to Spain. He remained there as 
British Minister at Madrid till August 1804, wlien he was suc- 
ceeded by the Marquis Wellesley. The Ministry at home 
made him a Vnvy Councillor and gave him a pension. Walter 
Scott’s “Sir Tristrem” was published in that year 1804; 
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Frerc, who delighted in old b^lad and romance, spoke with 
admiration of it to George Ellis. Ellis reported this to Scott, 
who replied, “ Frere is so perfect a master of the ancient style 
of composition that I would rather have his suffrage than a 
whole synod of your vulgar antiquaries.*’ Frere*s contact with 
Spain caused him to translate parts of the “ Poem of the Cid,*' 
and Southey in April 1808 wrote to Scott : “ I saw Frere in 
London, and he has promised to let me print his translations 
from the * Poema del Cid.’ They are admirably done. Indeed, 
I never saw anything so difficult to do, and done so excellently, 
except your supplement to Sir Tristrem.” In 1807 Frere’s father 
died, and he inherited the family estates ; his mother and an 
unmarried sister, Susan, maintaining home for him at Roydon 
Hall. In 1808 Hookham Fiere was sent to Spain again, accre- 
dited as British Envoy and Plenipotentiary to the Central Junta. 
The King of Spain recognised Frere’s services in critical times 
by conferring on him a Castilian title of honour — Marquez de la 
ITnion. In 1809 he returned, and withdrew at the age of forty, from 
active political life. In September 1816 he married the Dowager 
Countess of Erroll, to whom he was strongly attached, and who 
had, beyond beauty, wit and wisdom of her own for the appre- 
ciation of his genius. It was she who urged him to print his 
hrst part of the “ Monks and Giarils,” as “ prospectus and spe- 
cimen of an intended national work by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, harness and collar 
makers, intended to comprise the most interesting particulars 
relating to King Arthur and his Round Table.” This piece of 
pure and delightful playfulness was published in 1817. Byron 
—who recognised Frerc’s hand — wrote of it : “ Mr. Whistlecraft 
has no greater admirer than myself. I have written a story in 
eighty-nine stanzas in imitation of him, called ‘ Beppo.’ ” And 
again he wrote of “ Beppo ” to Murray : “ The style is not English, 
it is Italian : Berni is the original of all ; Whistlecraft was my 
immediate model.” Southey afterwards wrote of poems in this 
manner : “ Frere began it ; what he produced was too good in 
itself and too inoffensive to become popular, for it attacked 
nothing and nobody.” 

In July 1820 appeared in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” an article 
on “Aristophanes” that attracted much attention. It was 
Frere’s only contribution to the “ Quarterly,” and it included 
doctrine and illustration of his own principles applied to such 
translation. Frere had been translating Aristophanes from time 
to time for his own pleasure and the entertainment of friends. 
In June 1817, when Coleridge at Highgate wanted somebody 
to meet the German poet Tieck, he wrote to Crabb Robinson : 
“ I should be most happy to make him and that admirable man 
Mr. Frere acquainted. Their pursuits have been so similar; 
and to convince Mr. Tieck that he is tkc man among us in whom 
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taste at its maximum has vitalized itself into productive power^ 
Genius. You need only show him the incomparable translation 
annexed to Southey’s ‘Cid,’ and I would finish the work off by 
Mr. Frere’s Aristophanes,” 

In 1820 the failing health of Lady Erroll caused Frere tn 
quit England, and he settled with his wife and sister at Malta in 
1821, His best friend, Canning, died in 1827 ; his wife died in 
January 1831. In the November of that year, Sir Walter Scoli, 
on his way to Naples, when his life was ebbing, was affectionately 
received by Frere at Malta. Coleridge, whom Frere held in 
high esteem, died in 1834; and to Mr. Gillman, who had watched 
over his last years, he said in his will : “ As the most expressne 
way in which 1 can only mark my relation to hm, and in 
remembrance of a great and good man, levcrcd bj^is both, I 
leave the manuscript volume lettered * Arist. Manuscript— Biids, 
Acharnians, Knights,’ presented to me by my dear friend and 
patron, the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere, who, of all men 
I have had the means of knowing during my life, appears to me 
eminently to deserve to be characterized as 0 KaXoKuyados^ li 
</)£XoVnXos.” Frere’s sister and house companion died in 1839, 
and was buried by the side of his wile. He also was laid beside 
her in the English burial-ground at Malta m January 1846. 

The jiresent edition of Frere’s translation of “ The Acharnians’’ 
“'I'lic Knights,’’ and “The Birds” has been printed dnect fioin 
cojiics printed for himself at Malta in 1839, and published 
by Bickering in 1840. “The WdVks of John llftokhain Freic, 
in Verse and Prose, now fiiSt collected, with a I’lchilory Memoir 
by his nephews, \\\ E. and Sir Bartle Frere,” were published in 
187:?, in volumes of which a haiulsomc popular edition w’ohIuIm. 
a delight to many readers. 


/lNil 18S6. 
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The Acharnians 


1-oroLis, whose name may be interpreted as conveyinii the idea of 
honest policy, is the principal character in the play. He is repic- 
sented as a humorous, shrewd countryman (a sort of Alheman 
Sancho), who (in consequence of the war, and the invasion of Attica 
by the Peloponnesian army) had been driven from his house and 
property to take shelter in the city. Here his whole thoughts are 
occupied with regret for the comforts he has lost, and with wishe.s 
for a speedy peace. The soliloquy in which he appears in the 
first scene, represents him seated alone in the place of Assembly, 
having risen early to secure a good place, his constant practice (he 
says), in order “to bawl, to abuse and interrupt the speakers,’* with 
the exception of those, and those only, who arc arguing in favour of 
an immediate peace. But the magistrates and men of business, 
not having so much leisure on their hands as the worthy country- 
man, are less punctual in their attendance, and he is kept waiting, 
to his great discomfort ; their seals are empty, and the citizens in 
the market-place are talking and idling, or shifting about to avoid 
a most notable instrument of democratic coercion— 7 namely, a cord 
coloured with ochre, which the officers stretch across the market- 
place ill order to drive the loiterers to the place of Assembly ; those 
that are overtaken by the rope, being marked by the ochre, besides 
the damage to their dress, becoming liable to a nominal fine. To 
avoid the sense of weariness, he is in the habit (as he tells us), upon 
such occasions, of giving a forced direction to his thoughts ; and he 
gives a sample of his mode of employing this expedient, in the very 
first lines ; he is tasking himself to recollect and sum up all the 
things that had occurred of late either to gratify or to annoy him. 
At length, however, he is relieved from the pursuit of this unsatis- 
factory pastime. The magistrates arrive and take their seats— the 
place of Assembly is filled, and silence is proclaimed— when a new 
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personage enters hastily. Here we have an instance of the peculiar 
character of invention which belongs to the ancient comedy; in 
which a bodily form anil action is given to those images which have 
no existence except in the forms of animated or fanciful language. 
“ If a deity were to come down among the Athenians and propose 
to conclude a peace for them, they would not listen to him ” — this 
phmse is here exhibited iu action ; for the personage above men- 
tioned is a demigod (descended immediately from Ceres herself, as 
he proves by a veiy lapid and confident recitation of his genealogy), 
but his offer of his services as a mediator are veiy ill received, and 
he very narrowly escapes being taken into custody. 

The next jieisons who picsent themselves to the Assembly arc two 
Envoys leturncd fioni a mission to the Coiiit of Pcisia, wliich tlRy 
have contrived to ptolong for several years. They relate all the 
hardships which they had undergone in luxurious entertainments 
and in tedious join neys with a splendid equipage : they moreover 
had boon detained liy an unforeseen eiicunistancc on their arrival at 
the capital. The slate of things was such as Autolycus deBciibes: 
“ The King is not at the palace, he is gone to purge melancholy and 
air himself but the King of I’eisia was not gone, like the King 
of Uohemin, “on board a new ship he was gone with a magnifi- 
cent militaiy letinue to the Coldcii Mountains, where, according to 
the Amb.as^adois’ leporl, he continued for eight months ip an 
unremitting couise of cathaitics. On his return to the capital, they 
had the honour of being presented, and entertained at a most 
singular and maivelbus banipiet ; finall), they had succeeded in 
their missnm, and had brought with ihcm a confidential .servant of 
the Crown of Persia (a nobleman of high rank, though rather of a 
.suspicious name), Shamartabas, commissioned to declare IH-> 
Majesty’s intentiun to the people of Athens. Shamartabas holds 
the di.stinguishcd office and title of the King’s Eye : of course the 
mask which is assigned him is distinguished by an eye of enoimom 
si/e, the appe.aiance of which and the gravity of gesture .suited to 
such an exalted ]'ci nonage excite the lustic republican spleen of 
honest Dicaopolis. The communications of the great Persian 
courliei, being in his own language and consequently uniiiteliigible, 
are variously inteipiclcd. Dica:opolis lakes upon himself to ques- 
tion him peremptorily, and in the course of the examination dis- 
covers a couple of effeminate Athenian fops, disguised as eunuch^, 
in his train ; this discovery, however, creates no sensation. The 
King’s Eye ;s invited with the usual honours to a banquet in the 
Prytaneum ; but when Dicmoiiolb sees these impostors and enemies 
of his country upon the point of being icwatded with a good dinner, 
the indignation whuh is excited in his independent spit it decides at 
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once his future destinies and the conduct of all the scenes which 
follow. In that tone which a person is apt to employ when he 
fancies that the zeal of his friends gives him a right to comniaml 
their services, he calls out very peremptorily for Amphitheus, and 
without any jircamble or prefatory request, directs him to proceed 
to Sparta without loss of time, and to conclude a separate peace for 
him (Dicmopolis), his wife and family, advancing to him at the same 
tinu' the piincipal sum of eight drachmas for that purpose. 

Another Envoy now appears, returned from a Couit of a different 
description. He has not, like the former, any complaints to make 
of having been ovei whelmed with an excess of ostentation and 
and profusion from the Grand Monarque of those times ; he has 
icsided with a sort of contemporary Czar I’eter, the Autocrat of 
'J’hiace, having lived (of course according to his own account) in .i 
most jolly barbarous intimacy with that rising potentate, and inspii- 
ing him with the sinccrest hearty zeal in favour of the polished stale 
of Athens. Ills son, the heir apparent, had been admitted by the 
Athenians to the freedom of their city, an honour wliich, in their 
Opinion (as well as in that of Mr. Peter Putty in Foote’s farce), any 
prince ought to be proud of ; and the Assembly aie accoidingly 
informed of the delight and enthusiasm with which the compliment 
had been accepted. They are piesented moreover with a specimen of 
the auxiliary troops, somewhat singularly equipped, which their new 
ally Is willing to employ in their service, but at a rate of pay which 
Dicceopolis exclaims against as scandalous. lie has soon other 
causes of complaint ; for attracted by the passion for gallic, which 
it seems is predominant amongst them, the Odoniamians (for that 
IS the name of the tiibe to which the new w’arriors belong) begin 
their operations by plundering the store which Diemopolis had 
piovided for his own luncheon ; outrageous at this injury, after 
reproaching the magistrates with their apathy in suffering it, he 
takes, what it seems was an effectual mode of dissolving the 
Assembly, by declaring that a storm is coming on, and affirming 
that he has felt *kdrop of lain. This sort of Polish veto nullifies 
the proceedings of the Assembly, which is accordingly dissolved. 
HicKopolis is left lamenting over the pillage of his provisions, but his 
spirits arc soon revived by the appearance of Amphitheus, who has 
returned with samples of treaties of peace or truces. These treaties 
or truces are typified by the wines employed in the libations by 
which they were ratified ; a conceit, which in the language of the 
I original appears less extravagant, the Gieeks having only one and 
the same word by which they expressed the idea of a truce and 
that of the libation by which it was rendered valid. Amphitheus is 
in a hurry, having ^en (as he says) discovered and pursued by a 
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numbei of old rustics of Acharna*, who since the rum of the vine 
}atds of their village by the invading army, had become furiuti 
against a peace. Dicaeopolis tastes and discusses the qualities I 
tihe wines, and having fixed upon a sample of thirty years’ growil 
goes away with a determination to avail himself of the clnnj, 
m his affairs, by keeping the Feast of Bacchus once more m his ow 
village ; while Amphitheus runs off to avoid the Achaiiiians n 
he h id outrun, but who aie still in quest of him 

Sc INI — Tht Pnyx 
DiCil OPOLIS. 

How ma.n> things there are to cross and vex me, 

My comforts 1 compute at four j)kh isely, 

My gnefs and miseries at a hundred thousand 
Let’s see what there has happened to icioice me 
With any real kind of joyfiilness , 

(''onie, in the first place I set down five talents, 

Whieli Cleon t omited up again and refunded , 

There 1 rejoiced , 1 loved the knights foi that ; 

*T\\as nobly done, foi the interests of all Cieece. 

But again 1 suffered cruell> m the theatre 
A tragical disappointment Iheie was I 
Ciaping to hear old .i^!.scln Ills, when the Heiald 
Called out, “ rheognis,'*^ bring your chorus foi waul.” 
Imagine what my feelings must have been ' 

But then J)exi^ettll4|^lea&ed me coming forwaid 

And lilgiqigA^ Itoiotian mtlody 

]5ut next came Cftjeris with his music truly, 

That turned me sick, and killed me veiy nearly. 

But nc\er}n my lifelime, man nor bo), 

Was I so vexed as at this present moment, 

To see the Pnjx, at this time of the moining, 

Quite empty, when the Assembly should be full. 

There are oui citizens m the market-place, 

Lounging and talking, shifting ui> and down 

* A bad tr igit pot t ridiculed in this play 
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To escape the painted twine that ought to sweep 
The shoal of them this way ; not even the Presi Jt*nts 
Arrived — they’re always last, crowding and jostling 
To get the foremost seat ; but as for peace 
Tliey never think about it — Oh, poor country ! 

As for myself, I’m always the first man. 

Alone in the morning, here I take my place, 

Here I contemplate, here I stretch my legs ; 

I think and think — I don’t know what to think. 

1 draw conclusions and comparisons, 

I ponder, I reflect, I pick my nose, 

I make a stink — I make a metaphor, 

I fidget about, and yawn and |cratch myself ; 

Looking in vain to the prospect of the fields. 

Loathing the city, longing for a peace, 

To return to my poor village and my farm. 

That never used to cry “ Come buy my charcoal ! ” 

Nor, “ Buy my oil ! ” nor Buy my anything ! ” 

But gave me what I wanted, freely and fairly, 

Clear of all cost, with never a word of buying. 

Or such buy-words. So here I’m come, resolved 
To bawl, to abuse, to interrupt the speakers. 

Whenever I hear a uord of any kind 
Except for an immediate peace. Ah thjMg ! 

The Presidents at last ; see, there thljjl^p<l|ll!^ 

All scrambling for their seats — I told yi(t Ifd** 

Herald. Move forward there ! Move forward all of ye 
Further ! within the consecrated ground. 

Amphitheus. Has anybody spoke? 

Her. Is anybody 

Prepared to speak ? 

Amp. Yes, 1. 

Her. Who are you and what? 

Amp. Amphitheus the demigod. 

Her. 


Not a man? 
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Amp. No, I'm immortal; for the first Ampliillicus 
Was born of Ceres and Triptolemus, 

His only son was Keleiis, Keleiis married 
Phsenarete my grandmother, Lykinus 
My father, was their son ; that’s proof enough 
Of the immortality in our family. 

The gods moreover have dispatched me here 
Commissioned specially to arrange a peace 
Petwixt this city and Sparta — notwitlistanding 
I find myself rather m want at present 
Of a little ready money for my joiiiney. 

The magistrates won’t assist me. 

Her. Constables 1 

Amp. O Kelcus and Triptolemus, don’t forsake me ! 

Dig. You Presidents, I say ! you exceed your powers ; 
You insult the Assembly, dragging off a man 
That offered to make terms and give us peace. 

Her. Keep silence there, 

Hic. By Jove, but I won’t be silent. 

Except I hear a motion about peace. 

Her. Ho there ! the Ambassadors from the King of 
Persia. 

Die. What King of Persia ? what Ambassadors ? 

I’m sick of foreigners and foreign animals. 

Peacocks* and coxcombs and Ambassadors. 

Her. Keep silence there. 

Die. What’s here ? What dress is that ? 

In the name of Ecbatana If What does it mean ? 


• FVACOcks hfld been introduced at the public charge, and were exhibited 
monthly. It is to lie supposed that the exhibition had become ijiilier 

stale. 

t The name of an unknown and extraordinary place is sometimes used to 
expeess wonder. In New England a thing is said to be ** Jerusalem fine." 
Flanders in the time of Phihp III, served the Spaniards for a phrase of 
wonder, “ No hay mas Plandes." 
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Amu. You sent us when Euthymenes was Archon, 
Some few years back, Ambassadors to Persia, 

With an appointment of two drachmas each 
For daily maintenance. 

Die. Alas, poor drachmas ! 

Amr. Twas no such easy service, I can tell you, 

No trilling inconvenience to be dragged 
Along those dusty dull Caystrian plains, 

Smotliered with cushions in the travelling chariots, 
Obliged to lodge at night in our pavilions, 

Jaded and hacked to death. 

Die. My service then 

Was an easy one, you think ! on guard all night. 

In the open air, at the outposts, on a mat. 

Amu. .... At our reception we were forced to drink 
Strong luscious wine in cups of gold and crystal .... 

Die. 0 rock of Athens ! sure thy very stones 
Should mutiny at such open mockery ! 

Amu. \in continuatio}{\ 

.... with the barbarians ’tis the test of manhood. 
There the great drinkers are the greatest men .... 

Die. As debauchees and coxcombs are with us. 

Amb. \in continuation^ 

.... In the fourth year we reached the royal residence, 
But found the Sovereign absent on a progress, 

Gone with his army to the Golden Mountains, 

To take his ease, and purge his royal person ; 

There he remained eight months. 

Die. When did he close 

His course of medicine ? 

Amr. With the full of the moon 
He rose, and left his seal, returning homeward : 

There he admitted us to an audience. 

And entertained us at a royal banquet 
With a service of whole oxen baked in crust 
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D[('. Oxen in crust ! what lies, what trumpery ! 

Did ever any mortal hear the like? 

Amu. Besides they treated us with a curious bird, 

Much bigger than our own Cleonymus. 

’Tis called the Chousilms. 

Die. Ay, by that same token 

AVo’rc choused of our two drachmas. 

Amu. Fin.illy, 

We've brought you here a nobleman, Shaniartabay 
r^y name, by rank and oflice the King’s Kye. 

Die. God send a crow to pick it out, 1 say, 

And yours the Ambassador’s into the bargain ! 

Hku, l.ct the King’s Kye come forward. 

Di< . Hercules! 

AVhat’s here? an eye for the head of a ship ! ^ wliat point, 
What headland is he weathering ? whnt's your course? 
^What makes you steer so steadily and so slowly ? 

Amu. Come now, Shamarta()as, stand forth ; declare 
The King’s intentions to the Athenian people. 

[Sham ART AUAs /urc utters some words^ which Orien- 
talists have supposed to be the common formula 
prefixed to the edicts of the Persian Monarch — 
lartaman exarksan apissonai satra.] 


* The imagin.Uivc' spirit of antiquity li.ul transformeU the head of a ship 
into the likeness of a human f.ict* , tlie ki*el served for a nose, a pjijy^stcd eye 
being inserted on each side, and a portion' of the convex projections of the 
bow was coloured red, to tepresent a pair of cheeks, whence the epithet 
“red-cheeked " is apidied to slnps in 1 Itmier. The facd thus produced was 
appropriated to Medusa by the adtlitum of two snakes diverging front »/, 
and running along the gunwale (acc*rding to Hipponax's description " as 
if they were going to bite the head of Mic steersman"). The whole vessel 
wtis thus converted into the form of ». protecting amulet. It appears by 
wliat Herodotus says of the oracle addressed to the Siphnians, that the 
“red cheeks " must have gone out of fashion in his time ; but the “ eye is 
still universal in the Alediterranean, and the writer of this note h'ls seen the 
snake in its proper position and direction, on the gunwale of small craft in 
the harbour ot Valletta and in the Bay of Cadi/.. 
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A MB. You understand it? 

Die. No, by Jove, not 1. 

Amb. [to Dic^opoms] He says the Kin^; intends to 
send us gold. 

\ti? Shamariabas] Explain about the gold; speak more 
distinctly. 

Sh vmartabas. Sen gooly Jaonau aphooly chest. 

Die. Well, that’s distinct enough ! 

Hpr. What does he say ? 

Die. That it’s a foolish jest for the lonians 
To imagine that the King would send them gold. 

Amb. No, no ! — He’s telling ye of chests full of gold. 
Die. What chests ? you’re an impostor. — Stand away 
Keep off; and let me alone to question him. 

[io Shamartabas] 

You Sir, you Persian ! answer me distinctly 
And plainly, in presence of this fist of mine ; 

On pain of a royal purple bloody nose. 

Will the Iving send us gold, or will he not ? 

[Shamartabas shakes his head] 
iHave our A iy.t| |g| ^dQ rg |3anibQo/led us ? 

[Shamartabas nods'] 

Th63e fellows nod to us in the Orecian fashion ; 

They’rrf some of our own people, I’ll be bound. 

One of those eunuchs there I’m sure I know ; 

Tm positive it’s Cleisthcnes the Siburtian. 

How durst you, you baboon, with such a beard, 

And your designing wicked rump close shaved, 

To ])ass yourself upon us for a eunuch ? 

And who’s this other? Sure quough it’s Strato ! 

Her. Silence there ! KAp your seats ! 

I’hc Senate have invited the King’s ICye 
To feast with them in the Piytaneum, 
l>ic. 'Hieic- 

An't it enough to drive one mad? to drive 
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To hang himself? to be kept here in attendance, 

Working myself into a strangury , 

Whilst every door flies open to these fellows. 

But ni do something desperate and decided. 

Where is Amphitheus got to ? 

Amp. Here am I. 

Die. There — Take you these eight drachmas on my 
part, 

And make a separate peace for me witli Sparta, 

For me, my wife and children and maidservant 
And you — Go on with your embassies and fooleries. 

HhR. Theorus, our ambassador into Thrace, 

Returned from King Sitalces ! 

Thlo. Here am I. 

Die. More coxcombs called for ! Here’s another coming. 

Theo. We should not have remained so long in 
Thrace .... 

Die. If you hadn t been overpaid I know you wouldn’t. 

Theo. But for the snow, which covered all the country, 
And buried up the roads, and froze the rivers. 

’Twas singular this change of weather happened 
Just when Thcognis here, our frosty poet, 

Brought out his tragedy. We passed our time 
In drinking with Sitalces. He’s your friend. 

Your friend and lover, if tliere ever was one, 

And writes the name of Athens on his walls, t 
His son, your new-made fellow-citizen, 

Had wished to have been enrolled in proper form 
At the Apaturian festival ; and meanwhile, 

During his absence, earnestly desiies 

* Theorus is noted in the **W isps” .is .a flaltenng, super-civi), parasitical 
person. See his efforts at reconciliation in the next page 

t The common practice of lo\crs both in ancient and moflern times , but 
in this instance there is probably an allusion to some public monuments 
which n-corded the king s alliance with the Athenians in terms flat feting to 
lUcir national vanity. 
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That the Apaturian sausages may be sent to him. 

Jlc is urgent with his father to befriend 
His newly adopted countrymen ; and in fine 
Sitalces has been so far worked upon, 

He has sworn at last his solemn Thracian oath, 

Standing before the sacrifice, to send 

Such an army, he said, that all the Athenian people 

Shall think that there’s a flight of locusts coming. 

Die. Then hang me if I believe a word about it, 
h.xcept their being locusts ; that seems likely. 

Theo. And now he has sent some warriors from a tribe 
The fiercest in all Thrace. 

Die. Well, come — That’s fair. 

Her. The Thracians that came hither with Theorus ! 

Let them come forward ! 

Die. What the plague are these ? 

Theo. The Odomantian army. 

Die. The Odomantians? 

I'hracians ? and what has brought them here from Thrace 
So strangely equipt, disguised, and circumcised ? 

Theo. These are a race of fellows, if you’d hire ’em, 

Chily at a couple of drachmas daily pay ; 

With their light javelins, and their little bucklers, 

They’d worry and skirmish over all Hoeotia. 

Die. Two drachmas for those scarecrows I and our 
seamen 

What would they say to it ? — left in arrears, 

I’oor fellows, that are our support and safeguard. 

Out, out upon it I I’m a plundered man. 

Tm robbed and ruined here with the Odomantians. 

They’re seizing upon my garlic. 

Theo. \to the Thracians] Oh, for shame, 

Let the man’s garlic alone. You shabby fellow. 

You countryman, take care what you’re about ; 

Don't venture near them when they’re primed \\illi gailic. 
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Die. You xuagistrates, have you the face to see it, 

With your own eyes — ^your fellow-citizen 
Here, in the city itself, robbed by barbarians ? 

But I forbid the Assembly. There’s a change 
In the heaven I *1 felt a drop of rain ! I'm witness ! 

Her. The Thracians must withdraw, to attend again 
The first of next month. The Assembly is closed. 

Die. l.ord help me, what a luncheon have I l^t 1 
But there’s Amphitheus coming back from SpartaT 
Welcome Amphitheus 1 

Amp. I’m not welcome yet, 

There are the Acharnians pursuing me ! 

Die. How so ? 

Amp. I was coming here to bring the treaties, 

But a parcel of old Acharnians smelt me out, 
Case-hardened, old, inveterate, liard-handed 
Veterans of Marathon, hearts of oak and iron, 

Slingers and smiters. They bawled out and bellowed : 

“ You dog, you villain I now the vines arc ruined, 

You’re come with treaties, are you?” Then they stoi)i)ed, 
Huddling up handfuls of great slinging stones 
In the lappets of their cloaks, and I ran off, 

And they came driving after me pell-mell. 

Roaring and shouting. 

Die. Aye, why let them roar 1 

You’ve brought the treaties ? 

Amp. Aye, three samples of ’em : 

This here is a five years' growth, taste it and try. 

Die. Don’t like it 1 

Amp. Eh ? 

Die. Don't like it ; it won’t do ; 

There’s an tmeommon ugly twang of pitch, 

A touch of naval armament about it. 

Amp. Well, here's a ten years’ growth, may suit you 
better. 
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Die. No, neither of them. There’s a sort of sourness 
Here in this last, a taste of acid embassies, 

And vapid allies turning to vinegar. 

Amp. But herd’s a truce of thirty years entire, 

Warranted sound. 

Die. O Bacchus and the Bacchanals ! 

"rhis is your sort ! here’s nectar and ambrosia ! 

Here’s nothing about providing three days’ rations ; 

It says, Do what you please, go where you will.” 

I choose it, and adopt it, and embrace it, 

For sacrifice and for my private drinking. 

In spite of all the Acharnians, I’m determined 
To remove out of the reach of wars and mischief, 

And keep the feast of Bacchus in my farm. 

Amp. And I’ll run off to escape from those Acharnians. 

Masses of men, wlien in a state of excitement, whatever may be tlieir 
cullcctive character or purpose, are apt to separate into two divi- 
sions; those of a milder and more reasonaljle temper taking the 
one side, and the more ardent and intractable taking the other. This 
IS exemplified in two Semichoruses. The first are upon the point of 
abandoning their pursuit, while the second persevere in it with 
unabated eagerness, indefatigable and (as tliey afterwards show 
themselves) implacable. The first, on the conliary, aie by degiecs 
pacified and induced to listen to reason, 
fills difierence of feeling finally pioduces a struggle between them, in 
which those who are of ** milder mood ” obtain the advantage ; and 
their opponents are obliged to call for assistance from Lamachus, a 
romantic, enthusiastic military character, and, of course, as decided 
an advocate for war as Diexopolis (the poet’s dramatic representa- 
uve) is for peace. Lamachus appears in his gorgeous armour. 
Hiexopolis, under the affectation of extreme terror and simplicity, 
contrives to banter and provoke him. Lamachus proceeds to 
violence, and is foiled ; after which a dispute is carried on for some 
time between them upon equal terms; and they finally separate 
with a declaration of their respective determinations; the one 
looking forward to military achievement, and the other to commer- 
cial profit and enjoyment. 

may be necessary to say something of an attempt that has been 
made m the translation of the following Choms to convey to the 
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English reader some notion of the metrical character of the original. 
The poet himself has described the metre as bold and manly, 
expressive of firmness and vehemence, and, as such, suitable to the 
persons of w^hom his Chorus is composed. The Crctic metre (for 
that is its name) consists of a quaver between two crotchets 

( — ), and may be considered as a truncated form of tlie Trochaic, 

differing from it only by the subtraction of a short or quaver-syllable ; 
the Trochaic it-.elf consisting of foui syllables, a crotchet and quaver 
alternately ( — — ^). In consequence of this affinity, we find 
that the two metres frequently pass into each other. 

In the instance befoie us,the Choi us begins with the I'rochaic, bulMter the 
fust four lines passes into the Oetic ; the second Cietic Ime whibits 
a variety of frequent occurrence in the Greek, the last crotchet being 
lesolved into two quavers ( — ^). Moreover, the altercation 

between Dicieopolis and the Chorus is kept up for some time in 
Trochaics and Cretics alternately. 

Chorus. 

Follow faster ! all together 1 search, inquire of every one. 
Speak, inform us, have you seen him ? Whither is the rascal 
run ? 

*Tis a point of public service that the traitor should be 
caught 

In the fact, seized and arrested with the treaties that he 
brought. 

SkMI CHORUS 1. 

He’s escaped, he’s escaped — 

Out upon it ! Out upon it I — 

Out of sight, out of search. 

O the sad wearisome 
Load of years ! 

Well do I remember such a burden as I bore 
Running with Phayllus* with a hamper at my back, 

Out alack, 

Years ago. 


• An eminent conqueror in the foot-nicc at Olympia. There was 
probably some story of his having been malclu'cl (under certain disadvan- 
tages) against an active man who had been used to run under a burden. 
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But, alas, my sixty winters and my sad rheumatic pain 
Break my speed and spoil my running, — ^and that old 
unlucky sprain. 

He's escaped — 

Semichorus II. 

But we’ll pursue him. Whether we be fast or slow, 
He shall learn to dread the peril of an old Acharnian foe. 

0 Supreme Powers above, 

Merciful Father Jove, 

Oh, the vile miscreant wretch ; 

How did he dare, 

How did he presume in his unutterable villany to make a 
peace. 

Peace with the detestable, abominable Spartan race. 

No, the war must not end — 

Never end — till the whole Spartan tribe 
Are reduced, trampled down, 

Tied and bound, hand and foot. 

Chor. Now we must renew the search, pursuing at a 
steady pace. 

Soon or late we shall secure him, hunted down from i)Iace 
to place. 

Look about like eager marksmen, ready with your slings and 
stones. 

How T long to fall upon him, the villain, and to smash his 
bones I 

Enter Dic/eopolis, his Wife and Daughter, a 
Slave, 

Die. Peace, Peace. 

Silence, Silence. 

Chor. Stand aside ! Keep out of sight i List to the 
sacrificial cries ! 

There he comes, the very fellow, going out to sacrifice. 
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Wait and watch him for a minute, we shall have him b) 
surprise. 

Die. Silence ! move forward, the Canephora ; 

You, Xanlhias, follow close behind her there, 

In a proper manner, with your pole and emblem. 

Wife. Set down the basket, daughter, and begin 
The ceremony. 

Daughter. Give me the cruet, mother, 

And let me pour it upon the holy cake. 

Die. Oh, blessed Bacchus, what a joy it is 
To go thus unmolested, undisturbed, 

My wife, my children, and my family, 

With our accustomed joyful ceremony, 

I'o celebrate thy festival in my farm. 

Well, here’s success to the truce of thirty years. 

Wife. Mind your behaviour, child ; carry the basket 
In a modest proper manner ; look demure 
And grave ; a happy fellow will he be 
That gives more than an eye to ye. — Come, move on. 
Mind your gold trinkets, they’ll be stolen else. 

Die. Follow behind there. Xanthias, with the pole, 

And I’ll strike up the bacchanalian chant. 

Wife, you must be spectator ; go within. 

And mount to the housetop to behold us pass. 

Die. 

Leader of the revel rout. 

Of the drunken roar and shout, 

Cra/y mirth and saucy jesting, 

Frolic and intrigue clandestine ! 

Half a dozen years are passed,* 

Here we meet in peace at last. 


♦ Tins ccmetly was produced in 425 b c., the sixth year of t^e Pelopon 
pesian war. 
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All my wars and fights are o*er : 

Other battles please me more, 

With my neighbour’s maid, the Thracian, 
found marauding in the wood , 

Seizing on the fair occasion, 

With a quick retaliation 
Making an immediate booty 
Of her innocence and beauty. 

If a drunken head should ache. 

Bones and heads we never break. 

If we quarrel overnight; 

At a full carousing soak, 

In the morning all is right ; 

And the shield hung out of sight 
In the chimney smoke. 

Chor. That’s the man. Mind your aim ; 

Pelt away — Pelt away. 

Die. Heaven and Earth! what's here to do? You’ll 
break the pitcher, have a care ! 

Chor. We’ll break your head, 

We’ll break your bones, 

We’ll pummel you to death with stones. 

Die. Tell me, most serene Acharnians, wherefore, upon 
what pretence ? 

Chor. Impudence ! Insolence 1 
Infamous traitor, do ye dare to ask ? 

In despite 

Of duty and right, — 

Duty to the state, 

Duly to the laws, — 

You’ve presumed to separate 
Your private cause. 

With the villainous abuse 
Of a treasonable truce. 
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And you dare, 

Standing there, 

Void of shame, void of grace, 

To look us in the face. 

Die. But my motive — Once again, let me be heard, and 
ril explain. 

Chor. No reply. You shall die, 

Stoned and buried all at once, 

Buried in a heap of stones. 

Die. Have patience, do ! forbear a bit ! 

You’ve never heard my reasons yet. 

Chor. We’ve forborne, long enough ; 

Say no more. Trash and stuff 1 

We detest you worse than Cleon, him that, if he gets his 
dues, 

We shall cut up into thongs to serve the knights for straps 
and shoes. 

We’ll not hear ye ; your alliance with the worst of enemies, 

With the wicked hated Spartans, we’ll avenge it and chastise. 

Die. Don’t be talking of the Spartans; ’tis another 
question wholly, 

All my guilt or innocence depends upon the treaty solely. 

Chor. Don’t imagine to cajole us with your arguments 
and fetches ; 

You confess you made a peace with those abominable 
wretches. 

Die. Well, the very Spartans even, — I’ve my doubts and 
scruples whether 

They’ve been totally to blame, in ev’ry instance, altogether. 

Chor. Not to blame in every instance ! Villain, vagabond, 
how dare ye. 

Talking treason to our faces, to suppose that we should 
spare ye. 

Die. Not so totally to blame ; and I would show that, 
here and there, 
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The treatment they received from us has not been abso- 
lutely fair. 

Chor. What a scandal ! what an insult 1 what an outrage 
on the state ! 

Are ye come to plead before us as the Spartans' advocate ? 

Die. I’m prepared to plead the cause, and bring my neck 
here for a pledge, 

Placed upon the chopping-block, ready to meet the axe's 
edge. 

Chor. Don’t be standing shilly-shally, comrades, let the 
traitor die. 

Pummel him with stones to pieces, pound and maul him 
utterly, 

Mash the villain to a jelly, like a vat of purple dye. 

Die. I’m astonished at your temper. Won’t you give me 
leave to say 

Something in my own defence, my good Acharnians ? Hear 
me, pray ! 

Chor. We're determined not to hear ye. 

Die. That will be severe indeed. 

Chor. WeTe determined. 

Die. Good Acharnians, give me lime 

and hear me plead, 

Chor. Death awaits you, death this instant 

Die. Then the quick resolve is taken. 

Know that I’ve secured a hostage destined to redeem my 
bacon. 

He, your homebred kindly kinsman, he with me shall live 
or perish. 

Chor. What’s the matter ? Is there any child or infant 
that you cherish, 

Missing here amongst you, neighbours, whom he keeps 
confined in durance ? 

** The extravagant burlesque which follows, turns upon the occupation of 

the Acharnians as charcoal-burners. 
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What can else inspire the man with such a confident 
assurance ? 

Die. Strike, destroy me then, while I shall act in turn 
the assassin’s part, 

If the native love of charcoal moves not your c^nlurate 
heart. 

[DiCi^i’OPOi>is dhiovers a hamper of charcoal^ and 
stands 07 er it in a menactug t/ieatrica^ttitude^ 
7 vith a sivord drawni\ 

Chor. O forbear ! see there ! 

See the poor natural Achanuan hami)er of our own, 

Ready to be overthiown. 

Spare it, I beseech thee, si)arc. 

Die. I’ll not hear; the uord is passed. Poor thinpf, this 
instant is its last. 

Chor. Spare it ai our only joy, 

Our solace and employ, 

The staff of our dec lining years. 

Die. You, wlieii I besought a hearing, armed jour hands 
and shut your eais. 

Chor. Yes, but now we’ll jiermit, 

We’ll dispense, >\e’ll allow 
Your defence. 

Our beloved 
Darling is at stake. 

We submit 
Wholly for his sake. 


• .\ burlesque of some scene in a confempor.'iry tragedy in which thf 
nctors were “brought to a dead-lock.” It should seem as if in the originu 
here parodied, the assailants had been kept at bay by the counter-menaci 
of destroying some royal infant m a cradle, which suggested the substituK 
of a hamper of charcoal In one of the existing tragedies of Kuripide 
there is an instance of a dead-lock quite as decided os the one which seem 
to be parodied here. 
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Drc. Before we parley or compound, cast me those 
pebbles to the ground. 

Chor. See there, all’s fair. 

But keep your word, sheath the sword. 

1 )ic. Other pebbles may be lurking in the lappets of your 
jerkm. 

CiToR. Never fear, never doubt; 

See them here shaken out 
^rherc’s none behind : only mind. 

Keep jour word, sheath the sword. 

And here I fling stone and sling, 

Sling and stone, both away, 

Both in one ; both are gone. 

Die. Well now, will you please to have done with your 
noise and nonsense, 

And fling them away, too, both. Fine work you’ve made, 

A pretty business ! Look there at your hamper. 

Wlut a taking the poor creature has been in, 

Voiding its coal-dust, like a cuttlc-lish, 

For very fright ; nearly destroyed, in short, 

l^Iercly from a want of temper and discretion 

On the part of its own friends.* ’Tis passing strange, 

That human nature should be so possessed 
With a propensity to pelt and bawl ; 

When gentle easy Reason might decide 
All their debates with order, peace, and law ; 

Wh#n I myself stand here resigned, and ready 
Td^lead my cause before a chopping-block, 

To vindicate thp Spartans and myself. 

Vet I, forsooth, can feel the fear of death, 

And hold my life as dear as others do. 

Chor. Bring the block ! Bring it here ! 

Rogue, for I long to hear 

* Parody of Ihc* ihctoiical '■tjlc of Lunpidci. 

IJ 
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Speedily whatever you can have to say. 

Speak away, 

Slmichorus. 

*Twas your own choice, your own appointed pledge. 

Bring forth the chopping-block, and speak away. 

Die. Well, there it is. See, there’s the chopping-bloc 1^ ! 
And little I myself am the defendant. 

Depend upon it, I’ll fight manfully. 

I’ll never hug myself within my shield ; 

I’ll speak my mind, moreover, about the Spartans. 

And yet forsooth a secret anxious fear 
Appals me \ for I know the turn and temper 
Of rustic natures, then delighted most 
When from some bold declaimer, right or wrong, 

They hear their country’s praises and their owr 
Delighted, but deluded all the while, 

Unconsciously bamboozled and befooled. 

And well 1 know the minds of aged men, 

And the malignant pleasure that they feel 
In a harsh verdict or an angry vote. 

And well I recollect my sufferings past 
From Cleon, for my comedy last year ; ^ 

And how he* dragged me to the senate house, 

And trod me down, and bellowed over me, 

And licked me with the rough side of his tongue ; 

And mauled me, till I scarce escaped alive, 

All battered and bespattered and befouled. 

I’crmit me, therefore, first to clothe myself 
In a palhetical and heartrending dross. 

CiioK. It’s no use ! mere excuse 1 
Atere jiretcncc ! 

Take ^^hat you ^\ill for }our defence, 


• 1 al)} uis. 
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Anything you think of use, 

Kven the invisible huge hobgoblin helmet 
Of the learned Hieronymus,’’^ if you choose. 

I care not, I ; 

You may try 

'I’he tricks and turns of Sisyphus in the play ; t 
VVe grant free leave for all, but no delay. 

Dn . Well, I must try then to keep up my spirits, 

And trudge away to find Euripides, 
llolloh » 

SERVANT. Who’s there? 

Die. Euripides within? 

Si rv. Within, yet not within. You comprehend me ? 
Die. Within and not within 1 why, what do ye mean ? 
SeivV. I speak correctly, old sire ! his outward man 
Is in the garret writing tragedy ; 

While his essential being is abroad. 

Pursuing whimsies in the world of fancy. 

Die. O happy Euripides, with such a servant ; 

So clever and accomplished ! — call him out. 

Serv. IPs quite impossible. 

Die. But it must be done. 

Positively and absolutely I must see him ; 

Or I must stand here, rapping at the door. 

Euripides ! Euripides ! come down, 

If ever you came down in all your life ! 

’Tis I, 'tis Dicaeopolis from Chollidse.} 

Eur. I’m not at leisure to come down. 

Die. Perhaps — 

But here’s the scene-shifter can wheel you round. 

^ A lyrical and tragic poet particularly studious of the terrific, 
t This play is lost, but Sisyphus had been represented in old poetic 
hgends as so artfiil a person, that he had persuaded Proserpine to consent 
to his release from the infem.il regions 
I A nurk of rusticity Dicseopohs mentions his demus in addition to 
his name 
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Eur. It cannot be. 

Die. But however, notwithstanding. 

Eitr. Well, there then I’m wheeled round ; for I had not 
time 

For coming down. 

Die. Euripides, I say ! 

Eur. What say ye ? 

Die. Euripides ! Euripides ! 

Good lawk, you’re there ! upstairs ! you write qgstairs, 
Instead of the ground-floor ? always upstairs. 

Well now, that’s odd ! But, dear Euripides, 

If you had but a suit of rags that you could lend me. 

You’re he that brings out cripples in your tragedies ; 

A’nt ye ? You’re the new poet, he that writes 
'I'hose characters of beggars and blind people. 

Well, dear Euripides, if you could but lend me 
A suit of tatters from a cast-off* tragedy. 

For mercy’s sake, for I’m obliged to make 
A speech in my own defence before the Chorus, 

A long pathetic speech this very day ; 

And if it fails, the doom of death betides me. 

Eur, Say, what do ye seek ? is it the woeful garb 
In which the wretched aged CEneus acted ? 

Die. No, ’twas a wretcheder man than CEneus, much.^ 
Eur. Was it blind Phoenix? 

Die. No, not Phoenix, no, 

A fellow a great deal wretcheder than Phoenix. 

Eur. I wonder what he wants ; is it the rags 
Which Philoctetes went a begging with ? 

Die. No, ’twas a beggar worse than Philoctetes. 

Eur. Say, would you wish to wear those loathly weeds, 
lEe habiliments of lame Bellerophon ? 

* This and the names whicli follow refer to jH*rsonaKti^ those dramas 
of Eunpidcs in which his obiect had been (v,lut in poetry, cts in real life, li 
the meanest of all), to cxcitc compassion. 
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Die. Twas not Bellerophon, but very like him. 

A kind of a smooth, fine spoken character ; 

A beggar into the bargain and a cripple, 

With a grand command of words, bothering and begging, 
Kur. I know your man; *tis Telephus the Myslan. 

Die. Ah, Telephus ! Yes, Telephus ! do, pray, 

(/ivc me the things he wore. 

Kur. Go fetch them theie. 

You'll find 'em next to the tatters of Thyestes, 

Just over Ino’s. Take them, there, and welcome. 

Dir. O Jupiter, what an infinite endless mass 
Of eternal holes and patches ! Here it is, 

Here’s wherewithal to clothe myself in misery. 

Kuripides, now, since you’ve gone so far, 

Do give me the other articles besides 
Belonging to these rags, that suit with them, 

With a little Mysian bonnet for my head. 

1* or I must wear a beggar's garb to-day, 

^ et be myself in spite of my disguise ; 

That the audience all may know me ; but the Chorus, 

Poor creatures, must not have the least suspicion 
Whilst I cajole them with my rhetoric. 

Kur. I’ll give it you ; your scheme is excellent, 

Deep, subtle, natural, a profound device. 

Die. “ May the heavens reward you ; and as to 
"J'elcphus,* 

^lay they decide his destiny as I wish ! " 

Why, bless me, I’m quite inspired (I think) with phrases. 

1 shall want the beggar’s staff, though, notwithstanding. 

1 Kur. Here, take it, and depart forth from the palace. 

l>ic. () my poor heart! much hardship hast thou borne, 

I And must abide new sorrows even now, 

• 111 tlie play which is hen* burlesqued, Telephus had been speaking m 
.issumed character, and had appeared, with a similar ambiguous form, 
to bo imprecating evil upon hiinscll. 
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Driven hence in want of various articles. 

Subdue thy nature to necessity, 

Be supple, smooth, importunate, and bend 
Thy temper to the level of thy fortune.— 

Yet grant me another baon, Euripides ; 

A little tiny basket let it be, 

One that has held a lamp, all burnt and battered. 

Eur. Why should you need it ? 

Die. 'Tis no needjjerhaps, 

But strong desire, a longing, eager wish. 

Eur. You’re troublesome. Depart. 

Die. Alas, alas ! 

Yet may you prosper like your noble mother.* 

Eur. Depart, I say. 

Die. Don’t say so ! Give me first, 

First give me a pipkin broken at the brim, 

Eur. You’re troublesome in the mansion. Take it, go ! 
Die. Alas, you know not what I feel, Euripides. 

Yet grant me a pitcher, good Euripides; 

A pitcher with a sponge plugged in its mouth. 

Eur. Fellow, you’ll plunder me a whole tragedy. 

Take it, and go. 

Die, Yes ; aye forsooth. I’m going. 

But how shall I contrive ? There’s something more 
That makes or mars my fortune utterly ; 

Yet give them, and bid me go, my dear Euripides ; 

A little bundle of leaves to line my basket. 

Eur. For mercy's sake ! . . . . But take them. There 
they go ! 

My tragedies and all ! ruined and robbed ! 

Die. No more ; I mean to trouble you no more. 

Yes, I retire ; in truth I feel myself 
Importunate, intruding on the presence 


* His mother was of very low condition. 
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Of chiefs and princes, odious and unwelcome. 

But out, alas, that I should so forget 
rhe very point on which my fortune turns ; 

I wish I may be hanged, my dear Euripides, 

If ever I trouble you for anything, 

Lxrcpt one little, little, little boon, 

A single lettuce from your mother’s stall. 

El JR. This stranger taunts us. Close the palace gate. 
Du . O my poor soul, endure it and depart, 

A.nd take thy sorrowful leave, without a lettuce. 

Yet, knowest thou yet the race which must be run. 
Pleading the cause of Sparta : and here you stand 
Even at the goal ; time urges, arm yourself ! 

Infuse the spirit of Euripides, 

His quirks and quibbles, in thine inmost heart ! 

Tis well. Now forward, even to the place 
Where thou must pledge thy life, and plead the cause 
As may befall thee. Eorw.ird, forward yet ; 

A little more. I’m dreadfully out of spirits. 

SLMicHORUb I 

Speak, or are yc dumb, 

Thou rogue in grain, 

Iron brain I 
Heart of stone ! 

Villain, are ye come, 

Venturing your head alone, 

Singly to support a treason of your own. 

Semi CHORUS 1. 

He’s resolved, 

Confident, 

Finn in his intent, 


bee p 33, lor the characters of the two beaiichoiiujes. 
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Ready to the day. 

- - Well, my man ! 

Since that’s your plan, 

Speak away ! 

[/// iht followm^ lines Ihei-c 73 an iuientional imi- 
tation of the dry dnrivliin^ style of KuRiriDi-.s’ 
harangues. | 

Di('. He not surprised, most excellent spectators, 

If 1 that am a beggar, have presumed 
'i'o claim an audience mion public matters, 

I'.ven in a comedy ; for comedy 
Is conversant in all tlie rules of justice. 

And can distinguish betwixt right and wrong. 

'I'he words 1 speak are bold, but just and true. 

Cleon, at least, cannot accuse me now, 

'I'hat I defame the city before strangers. 

For this is the Lenxan festival, 

And here we meet, all by ourselves alone ; 

No deputies are arrived as yet with tribute, 

No strangers or allies ; but here we sit 
A chosen sample, clean as sift(*cl corn, 

With our own deni/eiis as a kind of chaff. 

First, 1 detest the Spartans most extremely ; 

And wish, that Neptune, the Tainarian deity, 

Would bury them in their houses with his carlhquakc.s 
For I’ve had losses — losses, let me tell ye, 

Like other pcoide , vines cut down and injured. 

But, among friends (for only friends are here), 

Why should we blame the Spartans for all tins ? 

For yicople of ours, some people of our own. 

Some people fioin amongst us here, I mean ; 

But not the peo])le (pray remember that) ; 

1 never said the jicople but a pack 
Of paltry jicople, mere pretended citizens, 

Base counterfeits, went laying informations, 
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And making a confiscation of the jerkins 
Imported here from Megara; pigs moreover, 

Pumpkins, and pecks of salt, and ropes of onions, 

Were voted to be merchandise from Megara, 

Denounced, and seized, and sold upon the spot. 

Well, these might pass, as petty local matters. 

Hut now, behold, some doughty drunken youths 
Kidnap, and carry away from Megara, 

'I'he courtesan Simailha. Those of Megara, 

In hot retaliation, seize a brace 
Of equal strumpets, liurried force ])crforce 
k'rom Dame Aspasia s house of recreation. 

So tliis was the beginning of the war, 

All over (Greece, owing to these three strumpets, 
kor Pericles, like an Olympian Jove, 

With all his thunder and his thunderbolts, 
began to storm and lighten dreadfully. 

Alarming all the neighbourhood of (kccce ; 

And made decrees, drawn up like drinking songs. 

In which it was enacted and concluded, 

'I’hat the Megarians should remain excluded 
IVom every place where commerce was transacted, 

W'ith all their ware — like “ old care ” — in the ballad : 

And this decree, by land and sea, was valid.* 

Then the Megarians, being all half starved, 

1 )esired the Spartans, to desire of us, 

Just to repeal those laws ; the laws I mention e 1, 
Occasioned by the stealing of those strumpets. 

And so they begged and prayed us several times ; 

^nd we refused ; and so they went to war. 

V'ou’ll say, “They should not.” Why, what should llic\ 
have done ? 


• llic rliymos in the t»'\t art intcntion.il 'llic St Iioli.ast tells us th.it the 
i’ I ontairis an allusion to the words of a well known dnnkinjj song 
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Ju-^t make it your own case ; suppose the Spartans 
Had manned a boat, and landed on your islands, 

And stolen a pug puppy from Seriphos ; 

Would you then have remained at home inglorious ? 

Not so, by no means ; at the first report, 

You would have launched at once three hundred galleys, 
And filled the city with the noise of troops ; 

And crews of sliips, crowding and clamouring 
About the inustei -masters and pay-masters; 

With measuring corn out at the magazine, 

And all the porch choked with the multitude ; 

With figures of Minerva, newly furbished, 
r iinted and gilt, parading in the streets ; 

With wineskins, kegs, and firkins, leeks and onions ; 

With garlic crammed in jiouches, nets, and pokes ; 

With garlands, singing girls, and bloody noses. 

Oiu arsenal would have i^ounded and resounded 
With biingb.and thwacks of driving bolts and nails ; 

With shaping oars, and holes to put the oar in ; 

With hacking, hammering, clattering, and boring ; 

Woids of command, whistles and pipes and fifes. 

Such would have been your conduct. Will you say, 
Tliat Telephus should have acted otherwise ? 

jNij Si.MRii. Really! is it come to that? You rogue 
how ilare ye, 

. A beggar, here to come abusing us, 

Slandering us all, inveighing against informers ? 

1 ST Si MKji. by Jove, but it*s all true; truth, ever; 
word ; 

All true ; not aggravated in the least. 

2 N 1 ) Si MKH. And if it is, what right has he to say so ^ 
None in the world ; and he shall suffer for it. 

IS! Si MICH. Hands off there I what are ye after? Le 
him go ! 

1*11 grapple ye else, and heave ye neck and ciop. 
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2ND Semich. Lamachus! Lamachus! 

Lamaclius arise! 

Let the gaze, 

Of thine eyes, 

111 a blaze, 

Daunt and amaze 
Thine enemies. 

Bring along 
All the throng, 

Hardy comrades, bold and strong, 

Tor assault or standing fight ; 

Hasten and assist the right. 

Lamachus. Whence came that nbisc of battle on mine 
cars } 

Where am I summoned ? whither must I rush ? 

To the rescue or assault ? what §Lngry shout 
Rou.ses the slumbering Gorgon on my shield ? 

Die, O Lamachus, with your glorious crests and con- 
ciuests! 

2ND Smre H. 0 ].amachus 1 if there an’t this fellow here 
Abusing us and all tlie State this long while 
Lam. How dare ye, sirrah, a beggar to talk thus ? 

Die. O mighty lamachus, have mercy upon me, 

If, being a beggar, I prated and spoke amiss. 

Lvm. What were your words? repeat them, can’t ye? 
Die. I can’t. 

I can't remember ; I’m so terrified. 

I'he terror of that crest quite turned me dizzy ; 

Do take the hobgoblin away from me, I beseech you. 

Iam. There then. 

Die. Now turn it upside down. 

L\m. See there. 

Die. Now give me one of the feathers. 

Lam. 

Take it. 


Here, this plume. 
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Die. Now clasp your hands across my forehead, 

For I feel that I sliall strain in vomiting. 

"riiose crests turned me so sick ! 

Lam. Wliat are you doing ? 

You varlet, would you use my plume lor a vomit ? 

])R\ A plume, do you call it? What docs it belong to? 
Lam. To a bird— 

Die. T'o a cock Ion cl, does it Ifetr 

Lam. Ah, you shall die. [A :scvfflcy in ivhich Lamaciius 

IS foUcd. I 

Die. No, Lam'ichiis, not so fast. 

That’s rather a i)oint above you, stout as you are. 

Lam. Is this the soit of language for a beggar 
To use to a commander such as me ? 

Du. A beggar ami? 

I.\M. Wliy, what else arc you ? 

Du. ril tell ye! an honest man ; that’s what I am. 

A citizen lliat lias served his time in the arm}, 

As a foot soldier, fairly ; not like you, 

Pilfering, and drawing pay, with a pack of foreigners. 

Laai. They voted me a < ommand. 

Dr. AAlio voted it? 

A iiarcel of cuckoos ! Well, Tve made my ])eace. 

In short, I could not abide the thing, not I \ 

I’o sec grey-headed men serve in the ranks, 

And lads like you despatched upon commissions ; 

Some skulking away to Thrace, Avith their three drachmas ; 
Tisamenus’s, Chares’s, and Ceres’s, 

Cheats, coxcombs, vagabonds, and Phccnippus’s, 

And Theodorus’s sent off to Ccla,’' 

And Catana, and Cainarina, and the Catamountains. 


* ihi Scliolu*'! meuiions all prr'-ons ns disreputable intiienoi 

Tlic Alhi’uans were alrc.uly c\truding their vicwo to Sicily. 
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Lam. It passed by a vote. 

Die. But what's the reason, pray, 

For you to be sent out with salaries always, 

And none of these good people ? You, Marilades, 

Have you been ever sent on an embassy ? 

You’re old enough. He shakes his head. Not he ! 

Yet he’s a hard-working steady sober man. 

And you, Euphorides, Prinides,* and the rest, 

Have you ever been out into Chaonia, 

Or up to Ecbatana ? — no, not one of ye. 

But Megacles, and Lamachus, and such like, 

That, with their debts and payments long since due,t 
Have heard their friends insisting and repeating, 

“Get off," — “Keep out of the way;” like the huswife’s 
warning, 

That empties a nuisance into the street at night. 

Lam. And must we bear all this, — in the name of 
democracy? 

Die. Yes, just as long as T^amachus draws his salary. 
Lam. No matter ! Henceforth I devote myself 
Against the Peloponnesians, 'whilst I live. 

To assault and harass them by land and sea. 

Die. And I proclaim for all the Peloponnesians 
And Thebans and Megarians, a free market ; 

Where they may trade with me, but not with Lamachus. 

The Tarabauis, in which the Chorus was brought forward to speak in 
praise or defence of the author, was a portion of the primitive 
satirical undramalic comedy. In the times of the ancient or (as we 
should call it, from the name of the only author whose remains 
have reached us) the Aristophanic comedy, it seems to have been 
regarded as nearly superfluous ; and is seldom introduced without 
some alleged motive, as in the instance before us; sometimes a 
burlesque one, as in “The Peace.” 


* Names allusive to their occupation as charcoal-bumtrs. 
t Monthly payments to their club. 
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The present, which is the oldest of the existing plays of Aristophanes, 
was, as he tells us, the first in which he had introduced a Farabasis. 
Since his alleged, and probably his real, motive was the circum- 
stance to which he had already alluded when speaking in the 
assumed character of Diemopolis, he had reverted to his 
''sufferings past 

From Cleon, for my comedy last year” (p. 32). 

This comedy (“The Babylonians”) seems, as iar as we cm judge of it 
from the few fragments that remain, to have been in the 

first place, as an exposure of existing malpractices and abuses, and, 
secondly, as a rcduciio ad ahsurdum of the extravagant schemes of 
Athenian ambition ; assuming them to be realized, and exhibiting 
the result. 

The progressive aggrandizement of Athens had been marked, from the 
beginning, by the extortion and oppression practised (with a few 
honourable exceptions) by her military commanders ; Thcmistocles 
himself having set the first example. In process of time, as the 
inferior allied States became gradually subject to the more imme- 
diate dominion of Athens, they became exposed to the additional 
pest of professional informers and venal demagogues, subsijting or 
enriching themselves by extortion and bribery. This state of things, 
odious and offensive to the whole Grecian race, disgraceful to the 
Athenian people, and profitable only to the most worthless and un- 
principled among them, was the final unsatisfactory result of their 
vast efforts and indefatigable activity during two generations, the con- 
summation of tlie ambitious projects of the most able statesmen of a 
former age. Meanwhile, at the lime when this play (“The Baby- 
lonians”) was produced, the same scandals and abuses continued to 
be perpetrated in the subject States, under the cover of the Athenian 
supremacy ; while the avidity for further conquest and dominion 
still remained predominant in the minds of the Athenian people. 

The poet then, in the fervoui of youthful patriotism and the pride of 
conscious genius ; not as he was soon aft ei wards tempted to become 
and to constitute himself, a ])rofessional playwright, the poetical 
seif of the community hut with the option of activelife still open 
befoie him, comparatively therefore independent of his audience, 
and confident in his own wit and courage as a defence against tlie 
resentment of the most powerful opponents ; had ventured an 
appeal to the Athenian people against their whole system of 
imperial policy both internal and external, against the grievances 


* 'Ihese inferences are distinctly deduciblc from the Farabasis of "The 
Knights." 
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which they authorized or overlooked, and against their insatiable 
avidity for empire, tending, if attainable, in its unavoidable results, 
to the wider extension and aggravation of a system of abuses 
disgraceful to the name and character of the Athenian people. 

With this view therefore, taking for his canvas an imaginary empire, 
extending to the furthest limits to which the wildest ambition of 
Ins countrymen would have aspired, he had transferred to its remote 
localities the practices of the most notorious Athenian characters, 
and the most flagrant instances of existing oppression and corrup- 
tion. The demagogues and informers of Athens (under this sup- 
posed unlimited extension of Athenian supremacy) were represented 
as transacting business on a larger scale, and extending to the 
1 idlest and most distant regions of the East the practices which had 
liitlierto been limited to the i.slands of the Archipelago and the 
shores of Asia Minor. 

Tile poet, however, must have been aware that he had undertaken a 
task of extreme difficulty and hazard ; one in which, more than in 
any other theatrical attempt, it was necessary for him, at the first 
outset, to secure the sympathy of his audience ; or, more properly 
speaking, to excite an antipathy against the objects of his attack, 
similar to that by which he himself was animated. It .seems proba- 
ble, therefore, that the order of subjects in the comedy must have 
been the same as that which is observable in the Parabasis which 
follows, and which may be consideiedas an apologetical analysis of 
the preceding play. It had begun then with the least criminal 
perhaps, but to the feelings of the Athenians the most invidious and 
irritating topic of accusation — ^namely, the occasional instances of 
undu^ advantages obtained for a subject Stale, by the hired agency 
of Athenian statesmen and orators, co-operating with the panegyrical 
cajolery of its deputies and envoys. A fragment has been preserved, 
evidently belonging to what was called a “ long rhesis,” a narrative 
speech, in which a character of this kind is m.iking a triumphant 
icporttohis employeis; describing his success in captivating the 
attention of an Athenian auditory, and giving a ridiculous picture 
of the effect w’hich his oratoiy had produced upon them. 

Then every soul of them sat open-mouth’d, 

Like roasted oysters, gaping in a row.* 

Put the general plan of the play must have included a picture of the 
.abuses and insolence, under which the subject States were suffering ; 
an exhibition of the juocesses of extortion and intimidation which 


* Ap. Athen. p. 86. Compare this with *' Knights,” v. 651, and the whole 
passage to which it belongs. 
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were practised upon them ; an exposure of the persons most 
notoriously guilty of such practices, and probably also of some 
flagrant instances which were known to have occurred, and which 
might have been represented on the stage with no other disguise 
than that of a remote fanciful locality assigned to them in the new 
imaginary universal Empire of the Athenian Commonwealth. 

'I'his must have been the service, which, as he says, had excited the 
grateful feelings of the subject States, and their just admiration of 
the courage of the man “ who had risked the perilous enterprise of 
pleading in behalf of justice, in presence of an AtheMij auditory.” 
It is observable that the poet, after having, with a ^stf feeling of 
pride and self-estiniaiion, ventured in this way to assert his own 
merits, immediately after, as if alarmed at his own boldness (like 
Kabelais or the jesters in Shakespeare, when they are appre- 
hensive of having touched upon too tender a point) makes a sudden 
escape from the subject, and hurries ofl' into a strain of transcen 
dental nonsense, about the high consideration with which his 
character and services to the country were regarded by the Persian 
monarch, and how the Spartans insisted upon obtaining the island 
of Angina, from no other motive than a wish to deprive the Athe- 
nians of the advantage u hich they might derive from his poetical 
admonitions. 


PARAIUSIS 01 THE CHOKUS. 

Our poet has never as yet 
Esteemed it proper or fit, 

To detain you with a long 
Encomiastic song, 

On his own superior wit. 

Jiut being abused and accused, 

And attacked of late, 

As a foe to the State, 

He makes an appeal in his proper defence 
To your voluble humour and temper and sense, 
With the following plea ; 

Namely, that he 
Never attempted or ever meant 
To scandalize 
In any wise 
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Your mighty imperial government 
Moreover he says, 

'i'hat in various ways 

He presumes to have merited honour and piaise, 
Kxhorting you still to stick to your rights, 

And no more to be fooled with rhetorical flighi'i; 
Such as of late each envoy tries 
On the behalf of your allies, 

That come to plead their cause before ye, 

With fulsome phrase, and a foolish story 
Of violet croiuns and At/icfiiaii ^(^lory ; 

With sumptuous At hem at every word ; 

Sumptuous Athens is always heard, 

Sumptuous ever ; a suitable phrase 
For a dish of meat or a beast at graze. 

He therefore affirms. 

In confident terms, 

'I'hat his active courage and earnest zeal 
Have usefully served your common weal : 

He has openly shown 
The style and tone 
Of your democracy ruling abroad. 

He has placed its practices on record ; 

'I'he tyrannical arts, the knavish tricks, 

That poison all your politics. 

Therefore we shall see, this year, 

'rhe allies with tribute arriving here, 

Kager and anxious all to behold 
Their steady protector, the bard so bold : 

The bard, they say, that has dared to speak. 

To attack the strong, to defend the weak. 

His fame in foreign climes is heard, 

And a singular instance lately occurred. 

It occurred in the case of the Persian king, 

Sifting and cross-examining 
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The Spartan envoys. He demanded 
Which of the rival States commanded 
The Grecian seas ? He asked them next 
(Wishing to sec them more perplexed), 

Which of the two contending powers 
Was chiefly abused by this bard of ours ? 

For he said, ** Such a bold, so profound an adviser 
By dint of abuse would render them rfser, 

More active and able ; and briefly that trfey 
Must finally prosper and carry the day.” 

Now mark the Lacedaemonian guilt ! 

Demanding an insignificant isle ! 

“ Tf^gina,” they say, for a pledge of peace, 

As a means to make all jealousy cease.” 

Meanwhile their privy design and ])lan 
Is solely to gain this marvellous man — 

Knowing his influence on your fate — 

By obtaining a hold on his estate 
Situate in the isle aforesaid. 

Therefore theic needs to be no more said. 

You know their intention, and know that you know it. 
You’ll kt‘ep to your island, and slick to the poet. 

And he for his part 
Will practise his art 
With a patriot heart, 

With the honest views 
'I’hat he now pursues, 

And fair buifoonery and abuse ; 

Not rashly besjjatteiing, or basely beflattering, 

Not i)im])ing, oi piifling, or acting the ruffian 3 
Not sneaking or fawning ; 

But openly scorning 
All menace and warning, 

All bribes and suborning : 

He will do his endeavour on your behalf 3 
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He will teach you to think, he will teach you to laugh. 
So Cleon again and again may try \ 

I value him not, nor fear him, 1 1 
His rage and rhetoric I defy. 

His impudence, his politics, 

His dirty designs, his rascally tricks 
No stain of abuse on me shall fix. 

Justice and right, in his despite, 

Shall aid and attend me, and do me right : 

With these to friend, I ne’er will bend. 

Nor descend 
To an humble tone 
(Like his own), 

As a sneaking loon, 

A knavish, slavish, poor poltroon. 

Strophe. 

Muse of old 
Many times. 

Strike the bold 
Hearty rhymes. 

New revived 
Firm energetical 
Music of Acharnx ; 

Choleric, fiery, quick, 

As the sparkle 
From the charcoal, 

Of the native evergreen 
Knotted oak. 

In the smoke 

Shows his active fiery spleen* 
Whilst beside 
Stands the dish 
Full of fish 
Ready to be fried ; 
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Every face, in the place, 

Overjoyed, all employed, 

Junketing apace. 

Muse then, as a friend of all, 

Hasten, and attend the call. 

Give an ear 
To your old, 

Lusty, bold 
Townsman here. 

Epirrema. 

We, the veterans of the city, briefly must expostulate 

At the hard ungrateful usage which we meet with from the 
State, 

Suffering men of years and service at your bar to stand 
indicted, 

Bullied by your beardless speakers, worried and perplexed 
and frighted ; 

Aided only by their staff, the staff on which their steps are 
stayed ; 

Old, and impotent, and empty ; deaf, decrepit, and decayed. 

There they stand, and pore, and drivel, with a misty pur- 
blind gleam, 

Scarce discerning the tribunal, in a kind of waking dream. 

Then tlie stripling, their accuser, fresh from training, bold 
and quick, 

Plcails in person, fencing, sparring, using every turn and 
tlick ; 

Grappling with the feeble culprit, dragging him to dangerous 
ground, 

Into pitfalls of dilemmas, to perplex him and confound. 

Then the wretched invalid attempts an answer, and at last, 

After stammering and mumbling, goes away condemned 
and cast ; 

Moaning to his friends and neighbours, “ All the little store 
I have. 
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All is gone ! my purchase-money for a cofftn and my 
grave.” 

Antistrophe. 

Scandalous and a shame it is, 

Seen or told ; 

Scandalous and a shame to see, 

A warrior old : 

Cripi)lcd in the war, 

Worried at the bar ; 

Him, the veteran, that of old 
Firmly stood, 

AVith a fierce and hardy frown, 

In the field of Marathon ; 

Running down 
Sweat and blood. 

'rhere and then, wc were men ; 

Valorous assailants; now 
Poor and low ; 

Open and exposed to wrong, 

From the young ; 

Kvery knave, every ass, 

Every rogue like Marpsyas. 

The Thucydides mciUioned in ihc following lines is not ihc historian 
(ihe sou of Olorus), but a much older man, and in his time of much 
greater personal eminence. In the scanty historical notices which 
have reached Us respecting the period in which he lived, he is dis- 
tinguished from others of the same name, as the son of Milesius ; 
and it should seem that he must have succeeded to Cimon, as the 
leader of an unavailing opposition to that system of innovation in 
domestic and foreign policy which l*ericlcs introduced, and by which 
he secured for himself, at the expense of posterity, a lilc annuity of 
power and popularity. 

A very characteristic anecdote is alluded to in the seventh and eighth 
lines, Thucydides had been asked “ which of the two (himself or 


* Not known in history, but said by the Scholiast to have been noted by 
the contemporary comic poets as a troublesome contentious orator. 
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Pericles) was the best wresllei*,”- /.t’., the best debater. To which 
he answeied, I am the best wrestler ; but when I have flung him 
he starts up again and persuades the people that he was not thiown 
down.” 

Antepirrema. 

Shame and grief it was to witness poor Tlnicydides’s fate, 
Indicted by Cephisodemus/ overwhelmed witl^vords and 
prate. 

I myself when I beheld him, an old statesman of the city, 
Dragged and held by Scythian archers, | I was moved to 
tears and pity, 

Him that I remember once tremendous, terrible, and 
loud ; 

Discomfiting the Scythian host, subduing the revolted 
crowd 3 

Undaunted, desperate, and bold, that with his hasty grasp 
could fling 

A do2ren, in as many casts, of the best wrestlers in the 
ring. 

Three thousand archers of the guard, he bawled and roared 
and bore them dowm. 

No living soul he feared or spared, or friends or kinsmen of 
his own. 

Since you then refuse to suffer aged men to rest in peace, 
]^ange your criminals in classes, let the present method 
cease. 

Give up elderly delinquents to be mumbled, mouthed, and 
wrung 

By the toothless old accusers ; l>ut protect them from the 
young. 

* An orator faiiKuis, or ratln'r inf inious, a.s .a bold and dangerous accuser, 
t These were purchased slaves, the property of the .State, employed by 
(he magistrates as a police gu.ard . see Tliesm. v. looi. They were also 
employed to maintain order m the jmbhc assembly, and to force distirderly 
speakers to descend from tin bcina. This part of then duties is alluded to 
c sewhcrc : see Lccles. v. 14J, ^58. 
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For the younger class of culprits young accusers will be 
fair, 

Frating prostituted fops, and Clinias’s son and heir. 

Thus we may inocced in order, all of us, with all our 
might, 

Severally, both youths and elders, to defend and to indict. 

DiC/KOPOLIS. 

Well, there’s the boundary of my market-place, 

Marked out, for the Peloponnesians and l>(eotians 
And the Megarians. All are freely welcome 
To traffic and sell witli me, but not with Lainachus. 
Moreover I’ve appointed constables, 

AVitli lawful and sufficient straps and thongs, 

To keep the peace, and to coerce and punish 
All spies and vagabonds and informing people. 

Come, now for the column, with the terms of peace 
Inscribed upon it ! I must fetch it out, 

And fix it here in the centre of my market. [Exi/, 

A wiilerin the QuarUrly Reviciv for July 1820 (not a very different 
person from the writer of this note) adduces the two scenes imme- 
diately following, .as instances, amongst others, of that tendency to 
generalization which, as he contends, was no less predominant in the 
mind of Aristophanes than in that of Shakespeare. 

In reference to this principle it is observed of the following scenes, that 
" the two country people who are introduced as attending Dicaeo- 
polir.’s market, are not merely a Megarian and a Theban distin- 
guished by a difference of dialect and behaviour ; they are the two 
extremes of lustic character - the one (the Megarian) depressed by 
indigence into meanness, is .shifting and selfish, with habits of coarse 
fraud and vulgar jocularity. The Theban is the direct opposite — 
primitive, hearty, frank, unsuspicious, casy-minded fellow ; he comes 
to market with his followers, in a kind of old-fashioned rustic triumph, 
with his bag-pipers attending him : Dictvopolis (the Athenian, the 
mojlium between llie two extremes before described) immediately 
exhibits his superior refinement, by suppressing their minstielsy ; and 
the honest Theban, instead of being offended, joins in condemning 
them. He then displays his wares, and the Athenian, with a bur- 
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lesque tragical rant, takes one of his best articles (a Copaic eel) ana 
delivers it to his own attendants to be conveyed viihin doors. The 
Theban, with great simplicity, asks how he is to be paid for it ; and 
the Athenian, in a tone of grave superiority, but with some awkM-ard- 
ness, informs him that he claims it as atoll due to the market. The 
Theban doe^ not remonstrate, but after some conversation agrees to 
dispose of alt his wares, and to take other goods in return ; but here 
a difficulty arise.s, foi the same articles which the Athenian proposes 
ill exchange happen to be equally abundant in Ba^olj^ ‘ Tlie scene 
here pa.sses into burlesque, Init it is a burlesque ^Icpressive of the 
character which is assigned to the ITieban ; a character of piimitive 
simplicity, utterly unac(juaintcd with all the pests by which existence 
was })oi.soned in the cornipt community of Athens. A common 
sycophant or informer is proposed as an article which the Athenian 
.soil produced in great abundance, but which wt^uld be consideicd as 
a rarity in lirrotia. The Theban agrees to the exclionge, saying, 
that if he could get such an animal to take home, he tliinks he could 
make a handsome profit by exhibiting him.” 

The scene which immediately follows (that of the Mcgarian) has been 
slightly modified, witliout detriment, it must be hoped, to the 
genuine humour of the original, perhaps even with advantage ; since 
the attention of the Knglish reader is not distracted by that strange 
contrast of ancient and nodern manners, which strikes the reader of 
the original with an impression, wholly disproportionate to the 
intention of the Author, and destructive of that general harmony 
and breadth of effect which he had intended to produce, and which, 
as far as bis contemporaries were concerned, he had succeeded in 

producing. 


LilUr a Meoakian with his two little 

Me(i. Ah, there’s tlie Athenian market I Pleuvcn bless it, 
I say ; the wclcomest sight to a Megarian. 

]’ve looked for it, and longed for it, like a child 
For its own mother. You, my daughters dear, 

Disastrous offspring of a dismal sire, 

List to my words ; and let them sink impressed 
Upon your empty stomachs \ now’s the time 
That you must seek a livelihood for yourselves. 

Therefore resolve at once, and answer me ; 

Will you be sold abroad, or starve at home ? 
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Both. Let us be sold, papa I Let us be sold ! 

JVIkg. J say so loo; but who do ye think will purcliase 
Surh useless mischievous commodities ? 

However, I have a notion of my own, 

A tnie Mcgarian* scheme ; I mean lo sell ye 
Disguised as pigs, with artificial pettitoes. 

Here, take them, and put them on. Remember now, 

Show yourselves off ; do credit to your breeding, 

Like decent pigs ; or else, by Mercury, 

If Tin obliged to take you back to Megara, 

Lherc you shall starve, far worse than heretofore. 

-This pair of masks too — fasten ’em on your faces, 

And crawl into the sack there on the ground. 

Mind ye — Remember— you must squeak and whine, 

And racket about like little roasting pigs. 

— And I’ll call out for Dicjeopolis. 

Ho, Dicaeopolis, Dicseopolis 1 
1 say, would you please to buy some pigs of mine ? 

Die. What’s there ? a Megarian ? 

Meg. [sfieakingly]. Yes —We’re come to market. 

Die. How goes it with you ? 

Mko. We’re all like to starve. 

Die. Well, liking is everything If you have your liking. 
That’s all in all : the likeness is a good one, 

A pretty likeness ! like to starve, you say. 

But what else are you doing ? 

Meg. What we’re doing ? 

I left our governing people all contriving 
To ruin us utterly without loss of time. 

Die. It’s the only way : it will keep you out of mischief, 
Meddling and getting into scrapes. 

Meg. Aye, yes. 


*' The Athenians could not claim the invention of comedy, which 
belonged to the Meganans : they therefore indemnified themselves by 
decrying the humour of the Megarians, as low and vulgar. 
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]^ic. Well; what’s your other news ? How’s corn ? What 
price ? 

JvIj'.g. Corn ? it’s above all price ; we worship it. 

Du;. But salt ? You’ve salt, 1 reckon — 

Mlg. Salt ? how should we ? 

Have not you seized the salt pans ? 

Dil. No ! nif^arlic? 

Have not ye garlic ? 

Meg. AVhat do ye talk of garlic ? 

As if you had not wasted and destroyed it, 

And grubbed the very roots out of the ground. 

Die. Well, what have you got then ? I'ell us ! Can’t ye ! 
[in ihc tone of a sturdy resolute lie\. Pigs— 

Pigs truly — pigs forsooth, for sacrifice. 

Die. That’s well, let’s look at ’em. 

Meg. Aye, they’re handsome ones; 

You may feel how heavy they arc, if ye hold ’em up. 

Die. Hey-day ! What’s this ? \Vhat’s here ? 

Meg. a pig, to be sure. 

Die. Do ye say so ? Where does it come from ? 

Meg. Come ? from Mcgara. 

What, an’t it a pig ? 

Die. No truly, it docs not seem so. 

Meg. Did you ever hear the like? Such an unac^ .'’un- 
able 

Suspicious fellow ! it is not a pig, he says 1 
But I’ll be judged \ I’ll bet yea bushel of salt, 

It’s what wc call a natural proper pig. 

J Die. Pcrhaijs it may, but it’s a human pig. 

Ml G. Human ! I’m human ; and they’re mine, that’s 
all. 

Whose should they be, do ye think ? so far they’re human. 
But come, will you hear ’em squeak ? 

Die. Aye, yes, by Jove, 

With all my heart. 
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Meg. Come now, pig ! now’s the time : 

Remember what I told ye— squeak directly ! 

Squeak, can’t ye ? Curse ye, what’s the matter with ye ? 
Squeak when I bid you, 1 say ; by Mercury 
ni carry you back to Mcgara if you don’t. 

Daugii. Wee w( 5 c. 

Meg. Do ye hear the pig ? 

Die. The pig, do ye call it 

It will be a different creature before long. 

Meg. It will take after the mother, like enough. 

Die. Aye, but this pig won’t do for sacrifice. 

Meg. Why not ? Why won’t it do for sacrifice ? 

Die. Imperfect ! here’s no tail ! 

Meg. Poh, never mind ; 

It will have a tail in time, like all the rest. 

But feel this other, just the fellow to it ; 

With a little further keeping, it would serve 
For a pretty dainty sacrifice to Venus. 

Die. You warrant ’em weaned ? they’ll feed without the 
mother ? 

Meg. Without the mother or the father either. 

Die. But what do they like to eat ? 

Meg. Just what ye give ’em ; 

You may ask ’em if you will. 

Die. Pig, Pig ! 

1ST Daugh. Wee w6e. 

Die. Pig, arc ye fond of peas ? 

1 ST Daugii. Wee w^*e, Wee w4e. 

Die. Are ye fond of figs? 

1 ST Daugh. Wee wee. Wee wee, Wee wee. 

Die. You little one, arc you fond of figs ? 

2ND Daugh. Wee wt^e. 

Die. What a squeak was there ! they’re ravenous for the 
figs; 

Go somebody, fetch out a parcel of figs 
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Vox the little pigs ! Heh, what, thcyll eat I warrant. 

1 .awk there, look ai ’em racketing and bustling ! 

How they do munch and crunch ’ in the name of heaveti, 
^Vlly, sure they can’t have eaten ’em all already ! 

Mfi;. Not all, there’s this one here, 1 took 

myself. 

Die. Well, faith, they’re clever comical animals. 

What shall I give you for ’em ? What do ^ ask ? 

Mfg. I must have a gross of onions for this here ; 

And the other you may take for a peck of salt. 

Die. ril keep ’em; wait a moment. [ExR. 

Meg. Heaven be praised ! 

O blessed Mercury, if I could but manage 
'I'o make such another bargain for my wife, 

I’d do it to-morrow, or my mother either. 

E/rfir IvK-iKMr.R. 

Ini. Fellow, from whciic;;? 

Mig. From Megara with my pigs. 

Ini’. Then 1 denounce your jiigs, and you yourself, 

As belonging to the enemy. 

Meg. There it is ! 

The beginning of all our troubles o\er again. 

Ink. ril teach you to come Megarizing here : 

Let go of the sack there. 

Meg. Dicrcopolis ! 

Ho, Dicreopolis ! there’s a fellow here 
Denouncing me. 

1)10. Dcnounc ing is he ? Constables, 

Wliy don’t you keep the market clear of sycophants ? 

Vou fellow, 1 must inform ye, your informing 
Js wholly illegal and informal here. 

Inf. What, giving informations against the enemy ; 
lb that prohibited ? 

Die. At your peril ! Carry 

Vour information to some other market. 
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Meg. What a plague it is at Athens, this informing 1 
Dil. O never fear, Megarian ; take it there, 

'I'he payment for your pigs, the salt and onions : 

And fare you well. 

Meg. That’s not the fashion amongst us. 

W'c’ve not been used to faring well. 

Djc, No matter. 

If it's offensive, I'll revoke the wish ; 

And imprecate it on myself instead. [Exit, 

Meg. There now, my little pigs, you must contrive 

To munch your bread with salt, if you can get it. [Exit, 

The following song consists merely of a saliiical enumeration and 
description of persons, now, for the most part, entirely forgotten. 
An attempt has therefore been made to give some interest to it (an 
interest of curiosity at least) by a close imitation of the metre of the 
original. The Cratinus heie mentioned is not the celebrated comic 
author, but a cotempoiary lyrical poet, of whom nothing, I believe, 
is known. The name of Hyperbolus is upon record, as that of a 
luibulent public speaker and accuser. Clconymus is noted in this 
and other comedies (see p. l8, v. 87*8), as a great overgiowii coward, 
and a voiacious intrusive guest. 

Chorus. 

Our friend’s affairs improve apace ; his lucky speculation 

Is raising him to wealth and place, to name and reputation. 
With a revenue neat and clear. 

Arising without risk or fear, 

No sycophant will venture here 
To spoil his occupation. 

Not Ctesias, the dirty spy, that lately terrified him ; 

Noi Prepis, with his infamy, will jostle side beside him : 
Clothed in a neat and airy dress, 

He’ll move at ease among the press, 

Without a fear of nastiness. 

Or danger to betide him. 

Hyperboliis will never dare to indict him nor arrest him. 

tleuii) mus will not be there to bother and molest him. 
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Nor he, the bard of little i)ricc, 

Cratinus, with the curls so nice, 

Cratinus in the new device 
In which the barber dressed liim. 

Nor he, the paltry saucy rogue, the poor and undeserving 
Lysistratus, that heads the vogue, in impudence unswerving. 
Taunt and offence in all he says ; 

Ruined in all kinds of ways ; 

In every month of thirty days, 

Nine and twenty starving. 

Bnler a Theban with his atfe7ida?iis^ all hearing burdens; 
followed by a train of bagpipers, 

Thib. Good troth, I’m right down shoulder-galled; my 
lads, 

Set down your bundles. You, take care o' the herbs. 
Gently, be sure don’t bruise ’em ; and now, you minstrels, 
That needs would follow us»all the way from Thebes ; 

Blow wind i’ the tail of your bagpipes, ])uff away. 

Die, Get out! what wind has brought ’em here, I 
wonder ? 

A parcel of hornets buzzing about the door 1 
You humble-bumble drones — Get out 1 Get out f 
Theb. As lolaus shall help me, that’s well done. 

Friend, and I thank you ; -coming out of Thebes, 

They blew me away the blossom of all these herbs. 

You’ve sarved ’em right. So now would you please to buy, 
What likes you best, of all my chaffer here ; 

All kinds, four-footed things and feathered fowl. 

Die. [suddenly, with the common trick of condescension, as 
if lu had not ohsen^ed him before\. 

My little tight Boeotian ! Welcome kindly, 

My little pudding-eater ! What have you brought ? 

Theb. In a manner, everything, as a body may say ; 

All the good cheer of Thebes, and the primest waits, 
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Mats, trefoil, wicks for lamps, sweet marjoram, 

Coots, didappers, and water-hens — what not ? 

VViilgeon and teal. 

Die. Why, you’re come here amongst us, 

l.ikc a north wind in winter, with your wild fowl. 

TiiF.n. Moreover I’ve brought geese, and hares moreover, 
And eels from the lake Copais, which is more. 

Die. O thou bestower of the best spichcocks 
That ever yet were given to mortal man, 

Permit me to salute those charming cels. 

Theb. [addressing Eie eely and ddivering it to Dic^opous]. 
I )aughter, come forth, and greet the courteous stranger, 
First-bom of fifty damsels of the lake ! 

Die. O long regretted and recovered late, 

Welcome, thrice welcome to the Comic Choir ; 

Welcome to me, to Morychus,* and all. 

(Ve slaves prepare the chafing dish and stove.) 

Children, behold her here, the best of eels, 

The loveliest and the best, at length returned 
After six years of absence. I myself 
Will furnish you with charcoal for her sake. 

Salute her with respect, and wait upon 

Her entrance there within, with due conveyance. 

\th€ cel is here carried offhy DicworoLib’b servants^ 
Crant me, ye gods ! so to possess thee still, 

While my life lasts, and at ray latest hour. 

Fresh even and sweet as now, with .... savoury sauce. 
Theb. Cut how am I to be paid for it? Won’t you 
tell me ? 

Die. Why, with respect to the eel, in the present instance, 
I mean to take it as a perquisite, 


* At the close of the play, a splendid supper was given by the choregus 
to the whobdbtnic Choir ; authois, actors, and judges. Morychua was a 
hoted epicure. 
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As a kind of toll to the market ; you understand me. 

These other things of coiii'se are meant for sale. 

Tiild. Yes, sure. I sell ’em all. 

Die. Well, what do you ask ^ 

Or would )ou take commodities in exchange? 

'J'heh. Aye; think of something of your country produce, 
That’s plentiful down here, and scarce up tl^e. 

Die. Well, you shall take our pilchard^or our pottery. 
Thei{. Pilchards and pottery ! Naugh, we’ve plenty of 
they. 

But think of something, as I said before, 

That’s plentiful down here, and scarce up there. 

Die. [after a momenfs r^ection\ 

I have it ! A true-bred sycophant and informer. 

I’ll give you one, tied neatly and corded uj), 

Like an oil-jar. 

Theu. Aye ; that’s fair ; by the holy twins I 

He’d bring in money, I warrant, money enough, 

Amongst our folks at home, with showing him, 

J.ike a mischief-full kind of a foreign ape. 

Die. Well, there’s Nicarchus moving down this way, 
Laying his informations. There he comes. 

'rHEii. \contempIatin^ him with the eye of a purchasef\. 

*A seems but a small one to look at. 

Du. Aye, but I promise ye, 

He’s full of tricks and roguery, every inch of him. 

Etjfir N u ARC 111 s. 

Nu. [/// the ptif ptiimpioiy tom (j hn pfojtssion as an 
informer\ 

A\ hose goods aic these? these articles?/ 

Thip. Mine, sure; 

We be come here from Thebes. 

Nk'. Then I denounce them 

As enemies’ property. 
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Theh. [with an immediate outay]. Why, what harm have 
they done, 

The birds and creatiures ? Why do }’Ou quarrel with ’em ? 
Nic. And ril denounce )Ou too. 

Thee. What, me? What for? 

Xic, To satisfy the bystanders, I’ll explain. 

You’ve brought in wicks of lamps from an enemy’s country. 
Die. [ironkally]. And so, you bring ’em to light t 
Nie. 1 bring to light 

A plot !— a plot to burn the arsenal ! 

Die. [iroftically]. With the wick of a lamp ? 

Ni(.. Undoubtedly. 

Die. In what way? 

Nic. \jvifh great gravity\ A Bceotian might be caj)ablc 
of fixing It 

On tJie back of a cockroach, who might float with it 
Into the arsenal, with a north-east wind ; 

And ifi once the fire caught hold of a single vessel, 

The whole would be in a blaze. 

Die. [seizing hold of him\ You dog ! You villain ! 

Would a cockroach burn the ships and the arsenal ? 

Nic. Bear witness all of ye. 

'fhere, stop his mouth ; 

And bring me a band of straw to bind him up ; 

And send him safely away, for fear of damage, 

Gently and steadily, like a potter’s jar. 

"The metre of the following song ii> given ns a tolei ably, near approach 
to that of the original ; in fact, the nearest which has been found 
consistent with the necessity of ihyme. 

CnoR. To preserve him safe and sound. 

You must have him fairly bound, 

With a cordage nicely wound, 

Up and do^^^^, and round and round ; 

Securely packed. 
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Die. I shall have a special care, 

For he’s a piece of paltry ware ; 

And as you strike him, here— or there — [s/rih'ftg him 
The noises he returns declare — \the informer screaming 

He’s partly cracked.* 
Chor. How then is he fit for use ? 

Dig. As a store-jar of abuse. 

Plots and lies he cooks and brews, 

Slander and seditious news, 

Or anything. 

CiioR. Have you stowed him safe enough? 

Die. Never fear, he’s hearty stuff ; 

Fit for usage hard and rough, 

Fit to l)eat and fit to cuff, 

To toss and fling. 

You can hang him up or down,t 
By the heels or by the crown. 

Theh. Fm for harvest business bown. 

Chor. Fare ye well, my jolly clown. 

Wc wish ye joy. 

You’ve a purchase tight and neat \ 

A rogue, a sycophant complete ; 

Fit to bang about and beat, 

Fit to stand the cold and heat, 

And all employ. 

Die. Fd a hard job with the rascal, tying him up I 
Come, my Bncotian, take away your bargain. 

Thei{. [speaking to one of his senmtfs]. 

Ismenias, sloop your back, and heave him up. 

There — softly and fairly — so — now carry him off. 

Die, He’s an unlucky commodity ; notwithstanding, 

• The soundness of an earthen vessel is ascertained by striking a smart 
blow upon It, and attending to the tone which it gives out. 

t The Informer being by this time fairly corded and packed, is flung 
about and hung up, in confirniation of Dicaeopolis’s warranty. 
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If he cams you a profit, you can have to say, 

\Vhat few can say, you’ve been the better for him, 

And mended your affairs by the informer. 

Enter a Si.ave. 

Si.AVF {in it loud voic^. Ho, Dicseopolis ! 

Die. Well, what’s the matter? 

Wliy need ye bawl so? 

Si.Avic. l^amachns sends his orders, 

With a drachma for a dish of quails, and three 
For that Cojiaic eel, he bid me give you. 

Die. An cel for Lamachus ? Who is Lamachus ? 

Slave. I'lic fierce and hardy warrior ; he that wields 
The Ciorgoii shield, and waves the triple illume. 

Die. And if he’d give me his shield, he should not 
have it : 

T.et him wave his plumage over a mess of salt fish. 

What’s more ; if he takes it amiss, and makes a riot, 

I’ll speak to the clerk of the market, you may tell him. 

But as for me, with this my precious basket, 

Hence I depart, while ortolans and quails 

Attend my passage and partake the gales. [E.vit. 

Chorus, 

An attempt ji-as been here inficle to reproduce in English the peculiar 
metre of the original, in which (after an irregular beginning) each 
line is made to consist of four Cictic measures, of which it is rc- 
t^uisite that the three first should be of the fotm already descrilied 
in p. 24 (namely, a crotchet followed by three quavers). The 
difficulty .arising from the great scorcity of short syllables in the 
English* language, as compared with the Greek, has led to some 
infractions of this rule, in the unequal length of some of the lines, 
and the substitution of the common Crctic measure, in its usual 
unresolved form;*! not to mention one or two indefensible but 

♦ The whole of the English Liturgy gives only one instanc e oi five short 
syllables in succession: In the three first lines of Herodotus we find A 
succession of six and of five, 
t As may be seen in v. 8, 9, io» and 11. 
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unavoidable false quantities, together with certain hiatuses and semi- 
hiatuses, which m a less restricted metre it would not have been 
difficult to avoid. 

Epirrema. 

O behold, O behold 
'I’hc serene happy sage. 

The profound mighty mind, 

Miracle of our age, 

Calmly wise, prosperous in e^tcimrise, 

Cool, correct, boundless in the compass of fiis intellect. 
Savoury commodities and articles of every kind 
Pouring in upon him, and accumulating all around. 

Some to be reserved apart, ready for domestic use ; 

Some again, that require 

Quickly to be broiled or roast, hastily devoured and 
smoused. 

On the spot, piping hot. 

See there, as a sample of his hospitable elegance, 

Feathers and a litter of his offal at the door displayed ! 

War is my aversion ; I detest the very thought of him. 
Never in my life wdll I receive him in my house again ; 
Positively never ; he behaved in such a beastly way. 

There we were assembled at a dinner of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Mirth and unanimity prevailed till he reversed it all, 
Coming in among us of a sudden, in a haughty style. 

Civilly we treated him enough, with a polite request : 

“ Please ye to be seated, and to join us in a fair carouse.’* 
Nothing of the kind I but unaccountably he began to 
storm. 

Brandishing a torch as if he meant to set the house afire, 
Sw'aggering aiul hectoring, abusing and assaulting us. 

First he smashed the jars, he spoilt and spilt the 
wines ; 

Next he burnt the stakes, and ruined all the vines. 
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ANTLriRRIiiMA. 

An endeavour to develop with more effect a pretty fanciful allusion in 
the original has led to another infraction of the metiical rule above 
described. It is to be hoped, however, that the passage in question 
(from v. 7 to 14) will not be found to exhibit any marked departure 
from the general character which belongs to this peculiar form of 
the Cietic metre. The picture, the woik of Zeuxis, was an object 
well known to all the inhabitants of Athens ; for the sake of the 
modern reader, it was nccessaiy to insert a slight sketch of it. 

Wherefore arc ye gone away, 

Whither are ye gone astray, 

Lovely Peace, 

Vanishing, eloping, and abandoning unhappy (Greece? 

Love is as a painter ever, doting on a fair design. 

Zeuxis has illustrated a vision and a wisli of mine. 

Cupid is portrayed 
Naked, unarrayed, 

With an amaranthine ])raid 
Waving in his hand; 

With a lover and a maid 
Bouiulen in a baml. 

Cupid is uniting both, 

Nothing loth. 

Think then if I saw ye with a Cupid in a tether, dear, 
Binding and uniting us eternally together here. 

Think of the delight of it ; in harmony to live at last, 
Making it a principle to cancel all offences past. 

Keally I propose it, and I promise ye to do my best 
(Old as you may fancy me), to sacrifice my peace and 
rest ; 

U orking in my calling as a father of a family, 

Lai louring and occupied in articles of husbandry. 

Vou shall have an orchard, with the fig-trees in a border 
round 

Planted all In order, and a vineyaul and an oli\e ground. 
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When the month is ended, we’ll repose from toil, 

With a bath and ban(|uet, wine and anointing oil. 

Hlkald. or Ckier. 

Hear ye ! (lood people \ Hear yc ! A Festival — 
According to ancient custom — this same day — 

The feast of the pitchers — with the prize for drinkers, 

To drink at tlie sound of the trumpet. He that wins 
To receive a wine-skin; Ctesiphon’s o^n ski^* 

Die. O slaves ! ye boys and women I Iltard ye not 
The summons of the herald? Hasten forth, 

With quick despatch, to boil, to roast, to fry ; 

Hacking and cutting, plucking, gutting, flaying ; 

Hashing and slashing, mincing, fricasseeing. 

And plait the garlands nimbly ; and bring me here 
Those, the least skewers of all, to truss the quails. 

When Aristophanes cannot make use of his Choi us to sustain an efficient 
part, he is apt to indemnify himself for the incumbrance they create, 
by turning the essential characterLslics of a Chorus into ridicule. 
Here then, and at the close of the following scene (that between 
Dic.'nopolis and the Countiyman), they are represented as time- 
.sei*ving and obsequious; in “The Lysislrat.!,” as dawdling, useless, 
and silly (v. 319 to 49) ; and in ** The Firds," as exciting the spleen 
and imijal'encc of the practical active man of business, by their vague 
speculations and poetical pedantry (1313 to 36). In “The Peace,” 
the absurdity of intioducing such a Cht>rus is hept out of sight by 
the absurd unmanageable behaviour of the Clioius itself (v. 309). 

Chor. Your designs and public ends 
First attracted us as friends. 

But the present boiled and roa.st 
Surprises and delights us most. 


* The notion of a p<jrson's being n.iycd, and h.iving hij shin convcrti'd 
into a wine-kcg, appears to have been familiar to the imagination ol the 
AtheniJins, and of frequent recurrence in their low colloqui.il hinguage. 

Ctesiphon is only known as having been ridiculed Iw tlie comic poets for 
his extreme corpulence. The conqueror, thcrclori', would be rewarded witli 
n of unusual m.igriitufle. 
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Die. Wait awhile, if nothing fails, 

You shall see a dish of quails. 

CiiOR. We depend upon your care, 

Die. Rouse the fire and mend it there. 

Chor. See with what a gait and air, 

What a magisterial look, 

Like a cool determined cook, 

He conducts the whole affaii. 

Enter a Countryman, groaning and lamcniin}r. 

CouNTR. O miserable ! wretched ! wretched man ! 

Die. Fellow, take care with those unlucky words. 

Apply them to yourself. 

CouNTR. Ah, dear good friend. 

So you’ve got peace j a peace all to yourself ! 

And if ye could but spare me a little drop, 

Just only a little taste, only five years. 

Die'. Why, what’s the matter with ye ? 

CouNTR. I’m ruinated, 

Quite and entirely, losing my poor beasts, 

My oxen, I lost ’em, both of ’em. 

Die. In what way ? 

CouNTR. The Boeotians I the Boeotians ! it was they. 
They came down at the back of Phyle there, 

And drove away my bullocks, both of ’em .... 

Die. But you’re in white, I see ; you’re out of mourning. 
CouNTR. [in coniinmtion\ 

• • . . That indeed were all my comfort and support : 

* A dignified and authoritative demeanour is an essential requisite to the 
perfection of the culinary character. The complete cook (as dt-sciibcd iii 
that admirable piece of good-humoured paiody, L'homme dcs champs a 
tabU) 

Honne avee dignity* des loix dans sa Avee I’mr d'un sultan qui contlamne 
cuisine, au cordon : 

lit dispose du ort d’un coq ou d’un Son maintien cst alticr, et sa mine 
diiidon, farouche. 
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That used to serve for my manure and mainteu.inrc 
In dung and daily bread ; the poor dear bcast-^. 

Die. And what is it you want? 

CouNTR. I'm blind >\ ell nigh, 

With weeping and grief. Derketes is my name, 

In a farm here next to Phyle born and bred : 

So if ever you wish to do what’s friendly by me, 

Do smear my two poor eyes with the balsam of i)eacc. 

Die. Friend, I’m not keeping a disj^nsary. 

CouNTR. Do, just to get me a sight of my 'poor oxen. 
Die. Impossible ! you must go to the hospital. 

CoLiN'iR. Do, ])ray, just only give me the least drop. 

Die. Not the least drop — not I — go — get yc gone. 
CoUNTR. Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! my poor dear 
oxen 1 [^ExiL 

Chor. He, the chief, is now possessing 
Peace as an exclusive blessing, 

Which he will not part withal. 

Die. Mix honey with the savoury dishes ! 

Be c arcful with the cuttle-fishes 1 
Stew me the kidneys with the caul ! 

Chor. Hear him shout there ! Hear him bawl ! 

]Jic. \lojider\. Season and broil him there — that eel ! 
Chor. You don’t consider what we feel ; 

We’re famished here with waiting ; 

While you choke 
Us with your smoke, 

And deafen us with prating. 

])ic. Those cutlets, brown them nicely — there — do yt 
mind. 

Elite}' a Bridesman, 


Bkid, Ho, Dicreopnlis ! 

Dj('. Who’s there ! Who’s that ^ 
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Brii). a bridegroom, that has sent a dish of meal 
From his marriage feast. 

Die. Well! come! That’s handsome of iiiin ; 

'Fhat’s proper, whoever he is ; that’s as it should be. 

Brid. In fact, m}^ friend the bridegroom, he that sent it, 
Ol)jccts to foreign service just at present ; 
lie begs you’d favour him with the balsam of peace , 

A trifling quantity, in the box I’ve brought. 

Die. No, no ! take back the dish ; I can’t receive it. 
Dis))osc it somewhere else ; take it away. 

I would not part with a particle of my balsam, 

For all the world- not for a thousand drachmas, 

But that young woman there, who’s she } 

Brid. The bridesmaid ; 

Mhth a particular message from the bride ; 

Wishing to speak a word in private with you. 

Die. Well, what have ye got to say ? Let’s hear it all ! 
Come — step this way — No, nearer — in a whisper — 

Nearer, I .say — come, there now ; tell me about it. 

\after listcnin<^ with comic attention to a supposed 
whhpcr\ 

Oh, bless me ; what a capital, comical, 

Extraordinary string of female reasons 

For keei)ing a young bridegroom safe at home I 

Well, we’ll indulge her, since .she’s only a woman ; 

She’s not obliged to serve \ bring out the balsam ! 

Come, where’s your little vial ? but I say — 

Do you know the manner of it? — no, not you. 

How should you, a girl like you ! what ; I must tell you ? 
Vos — and you’ll tell the bride ; she must observe \ 

When a ballot is on foot for foreign service ; 

At the hour of midnight, when he’s fast asleep, 

Then she must be particularly careful, 

Without disturbing him, to anoini him. There ! 

\f;iving her back the liaf]. 'F.\it Bridfsa \i<‘. 
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Now take the balsam back, and bring me a funnel 
To rack my wine off. I must mix my wine. 

Chor. Sec yet another ! posting here, it seems, 

With awful tidings, anxious and aghast. 

Mkss. Ho, I.amachus, I say ! Lamachus, Ho ! 

Here’s terror and tribulation, wars and woe ! 

[Lamachus appears^ probably wiih some appatda^e, 
to math the interest which he had been iakinp; in 
the culinary operations ^posedH^o be goini:^ on 
behind the stagei] 

Lam. Wlial hasty summons .sliakc.s the castle gales ? 

Mkss. Tne generals have dcspatciicd an order to you 
To muster your caparisons and garrisons, 

And march to the mountain passes ; there to wait 
In ambush in the snow : for fresh advices 
Have been received, with a credible intimation 
Of a suspicion of an expedition 
Of a marauding party from Bceotia. 

Lam. Generals 1 Aye, generals ! the more the worse. 

Die. Well, is not it hard that a man can’t cat his dinner, 
But he's to be disturbed and called from table, 

With war.s, and Lamaclmses, and what not ? 

Lam. You mock me, alas! 

Die. Say, would you wish to gi apple, 

In single combat, with this mailed monster? 

\sho7vifig a lobster], 

Lam. Alas, that dismal fatiil messenger ! 

Die. But here’s a message too, coming for me. 

2NO Mess. Ilo, Dicieopolis ! 

Die. Well, what ? 

2 ND Me.ss. You’re summoned 

To go without a moment’s loss of time. 

With your \vhole cookery, to the priest of Bacchus. 

The company are arrived ; you keep them waiting, 
Everything else is rciuly couches, tables, 
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Cushions, and coverlids lor mattresses, 

Dancing and singing girls for mistresses, 

Plum cake and plain, comfits and caraways, 

Confectionery, fruits preserved and fresh, 

Relishes of all sorts, hot things and bitter, 

Savouries and sweets, broiled biscuits, and what nol 
Flowers and perfumes and garlands, everything. 

You must not lose a moment. 

I>ATM. Out alas ! 

Wietch that I am ! 

Die. ’Tis 3 our own fault enliicly'. 

For enlisting in the service of the Gorgons. 

1‘herc, shut the door, and serve the disher: hcie. 

L\m. My knapsack and camp service ; bring it out. 

Die. My dinner service ; bring it here, you lout. 

Lam. Cjivc me my bunch of leeks, the soldiers’ fare. 

Die. I’m partial to veal cutlets; bring them ihcie. 

Lam. Let’s see the salt fish ; it seems like to rot. 

Die. I take fresh fish, and broil it on the spot. 

Lam. Bring me the lofty feathers of ray crest. 

Die. Bring doves and cpiails ; I scarce know which is best, 
T.\m. Behold this snowy plume of dazzling white. 

Die. Behold the roasted dove, a savoury sight. 

IvAM. Don’t mock these arms of mine, good fellpw, 
pri’thee. 

Die. These cjuails of mine, don’t think to take them wiih 

ye. 

Lam. The case that holds my crest — bring it in has'e. 
Die. And the hare-pie for me— bring it in paste. 

Lam. My crest have the moths spoilt it? no, not )ct 
Die. My dinner — shall I spoil it by a whet. 

Lam. Fellow, direct not your discourse to me. 

Die. Aye, but this boy and I, we can’t agree ; 

And we’ve a kind of wager, which is best, 

Locusts or quails, forsooth. 
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Lam. Sirrah, your jest 

3 s insolent. 

Die. My wager’s gone this bout : 

He’s all, you see, for locusts, out and out. 

Vaiious demonslratlon^ of menace and defiance take place between 
Lamachus and Dica'opol's. Lamachus lias railed for his lance in 
angei ; Dic.etipolis calls foi the sjiil: both ait* brought, but neither 
of them in a state fit for service. Lamachus (after a hostile recon- 
noitring look), conscious t)l hi., present disadvantage, proceeds to 
iinshcath his iiisty weapon ; but, in the#ieantimi^I)ica5opolis has 
succeeded in rliscngaging his spit from the roast meat, and appears 
again ready to confront him u])on ctjual teims. llcie again are 
reciprocal looks and gestures of hostility, which terminate in mutual 
foibearancc. Any amusement winch this scene might have afforded 
to the spieclalois, must have been derived fiom the humour of the 
perfoimcr') ; to the meie leadci , and inoic pai Licularly to the modem 
leader, iL must be unintcicsting ; and might have been passed over, 
but foi a wish (which ])eih.ips has bten caiiied too lai) to orini 
nothing that was admissible. 

Lam. bring here my lance; unsheath the deadly point. 
Die. Bring here the spit, and show the roasted joiiit. 
La^i. This sheath is rusted. Come, boy, lug and try. 

Ah, there it comes. 

Du;. /th roast mcat\ 

It comes quite easily. 

Lam. Bring forth the props of wood, my shield's support. 
Die. Bring bread, for belly timber ; that’s your sort ! 
Lam. My Gorgon-orbed shield ; bring it with speed. 

Die. With this full-orbed pancake I proceed. 

Lam. Is not this insolence too miicli to bt*ar ? 

Die. Is not this pancake exquisite and rare ? 

Lam. Pour oil upon the shield ! What do I trace 
In the divining mirror? ’Tis the face 
Of an old coward, petrified with fear, 

That sees his trial for desertion near.* 


• It was a common practice to anoint the shield before battle, 'llieic 
was likewi'^c a species of divination practises! by figures reflected from an 
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Die. Pour honey on the pancake ! what appears > 

A comely personage, advanced in years ; 

Firmly resolved to laugh at and defy 
Both Lamachus and the Gorgon family. 

Lam. Pring forth my trusty breastplate for the fight. 

Die. Bring forth the lusty goblet, my delight: 

1.AM. Ill charge with this, accoutred every limb. 

Die. I'll charge with this, a bumper to the brim. 

L\m. Boys, strap the shield and bedding in a pack ! 

I’ll bear myself my knapsack on my back. 

Die. Boy, strap the basket with my feasting mess ; 

While I just step within to change my dress. 

Lam. Come, boy, take uj) my shield, and trudge away. 

It snows ’—Good lack ; we’ve wintry work to-day. 

Die. Boy, take the l>abket. Jolly work, 1 say. 

\Exeunt severally. 

Chorus. 

Go your ways in sundry wi>c, 

Each upon his enterprise. 

One determined to carouse, 

With a garland on his brows. 

And a comely lass beside him. 
ilis opponent forth hath e>ed him, 

Resolute to pass the night. 

In a military plight, 

Undelighted and alone ; 

Starving, wheezing, 

Sneezing, fieezing, 

With his head upon a stone. 

The action of the stage, and even all allusion to it, are suspended duiin 
the following songs, which, serve to affoid an interval of dramatic 


oilod surface. ITiese tvio usages .are here alluded to. A simihir mode of 
divination appears from the report of modern travellers to be still employed 
in Egypt. 
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time cluriii}; which Dicieopolis may be supposed to have returned 
from his feast, and Lamachus from his expedition. The Chorus 
remain in possession of the stage, and of their primitive privilege of 
desultory individual satire. The latter is directed against AntU 
xnachus, who, it seems, had given offence to the dramatic powers by 
the scantiness of his entertainments. I do not know whether it 
would be refining too much, to observe that even this capricious sally 
harmonizes with what has preceded, as well as with the interval 
which is supposed to elapse ; by the culinary images in the first 
part, and by the dcsciiption of a person returning home late at 
night, in the second. Some circumstances in the original are 
omitted in the translation, as they seem inUndcd t(;^count for what 
does not appear unaccountable to .a model n ; namely, that a man 
should walk home at night without a stick. In the passage which 
immediately follows, the Chorus commence tlieir remonstrance in a 
calm sober tone which they are unable to maintain. This effect is 
produced in the original, by the quiet prosaic methodical form of 
words by which Aiitimachus is designated — a nicety of tone which 
it was impossible to attain or at least to render obvious in a 
ti an station. 

Chorus. 

We’re determined to discuss 
Our difference with Antimachus, 

Calmly, simply,' candidly ; 

Praying to the powers above, 

And the just almighty Jove, 

To — Sink and blast him utterly. 

He that sent us all away 
T’other evening from the play, 

Hungry, thirsty, supperless ; 
liim we shortly trust to see 
Sunk in ecpial misery, 

Tn the like distress, 

Witli a pennyworth of fish, 

And a curious eager wish 
To behold it fried ; 

Let him watch, and wait, and turn. 

With a hungry deep concern. 

Standing there beside. 
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Let an accident befall, 

Which shall overturn the stall, 

And the fishes frying ; 

There shall he behold the dish 
Topsy-turvy, with the fish 
In the kennel lying. 

As he stoops to pick and wipe it, 

Let a greedy greyhound gripe it, 

Snatch and eat it flying. 

Him let other ills befall. 

Walking home beneath the wall. 

Late at night, attacked by niflians, 

Orestes and his ragamuftins ; 

Unprotected and alone, 

Groping round to find a stone, 

Let him grasp for his defence 
A ponderous sirreverence ; 

Furious, eager, in the dark, 

Let him fling and miss the mark, 

Smiting upon the cheek, but not severely, 
Cratinus merely ! 


Messenger, Servant of I.amachus, Lamachus, 
Dic^opolis, and Chorus. 

The following speech of the Messenger is a builesque of the tragic 
.^l)ceches in which the arrival of the wounded hero was announced 
in the last act of a tiagedy. 

Messenger. 

Yc slaves that dwell in Lamachus’s mansion. 

Prepare hot water instantly in the pipkin ; * 


* Tile “pipkin,” m allusion to the scantincsb of L.imachus’s establish- 
inunt. i>cc p. 42. 
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With embrocations and emollients, 

And bandages and plaster for your lord. 

His foot is maimed and crippled with a stake, 
Which wounded it, as he leaped across a trench. 
His ankle-bone is out, his head is broken, 

The Gorgon on his shield all smashed and spoiled. 
But when the lofty plume of the cock lorrel 
That decked his helm, fell downward in the dirt, 
He groaned, and spake aloud despairingly : 

“O glorious light of Heaven ! Farrell, faffwell ! 
For the last time ; my destined days are done.” 
Thus moaning and lamenting, down he fell 
Direct into the ditch ; jumped up again ; 

Rushed out afresh ; rallied the runaways ; 

Made the marauders run ; ran after them, 

With his spear point smiting their hinder parts. 

But here he comes himself \ set the door open. 


Lamachus ib brought in, wounded and di5ablcd ; his appearance and 
attendants are caricatures of the. exhibition of the wounded heroes, 
whom it had become the fashion to introduce. The dialogue is a 
burlesque of the lyrical agonies and lamentations of the same 
personages. 

Lam. Out, out alas 1 
I’m racked and tom. 

With agony scarce to be borne, 

From that accursed spear : 

But worst of all, I fear, 

If Dicseopolis beholds me here, 

That he, my foe, will chuckle at my fall. 

Die. My charming lass, 

What joy is this ! 

What ecstasy ! do give me a kiss ! 

There coax me, and hug me close, and sympathize ; 

I’ve swigged the gallon off ; I’ve won the prize. 
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Lam. O what a consummation of my woes, 

What throbs and throes ! 

Die. Eh there ! my little Lamachus ! How goes ? 
Lam. I*m in distress. 

Die. I’m in no less. 

I.AM. Mock not at my misery. 

Die. Accuse me not of mockery. 

Lam. ’Twas at the final charge ; I'd paid before 
A number of the rogues ; at least a score. 

Die. It was a most expensive charge you l)ore : 
Poor Lamachus ! he was forced to pay the score ! 
T.am. O mercy, mighty Apollo ! 

Die. What, do ye holloh 
A ter Apollo? it an’t his feast to-day. 

Lam. \to his bearers]. 

Don’t press me, 

Dear friends 1 
But place me 
Gently and tenderly. 

Die. [to the wojnef{\. 

Caress me, 

Dear girls ! 

Embrace me 

Gently and tenderly. 

Lam. Strip off the incumbrance of this warlike gea 

And take me to my bed 

Die. Strip off incumbrances, my pretty dear, 

And take me off to bed. 

Lam. Or bear me to the public hospital 
With care. 

Die. Bring me before the judges ; one and all 
Look there ! 

Pve won the prize ; 

As this true gallon measure testifies. 

I’ve drunk it off. “ I triumph great and glorious.” 
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Chor. And well you may ; triumpli away, good fellow ; 
you’re victorious. 

Die. To show my manhood furthermore, and spirit in the 
struggle, 

I quaffed it off within my breath ; I gulped it in a guggle. 

CiiOR. Then take the wine-skin as your due. 

Wc triumph and rejoice with* you. 

Du . Then fill my train, 

And join the strain. 

Ciiou. With all my heart ; 

Wc’ll bear a part. 

All. We’re tiiumi)hant, great and gluriuiis, 

We’re victorious, 

Hurrah ! 

We’ve won the day, 

Wine-skin and all ! 

Hurrah ! 


* I w itliout deglutition ; still praili^'cU in Citaloniii— (he 1 liiacuin 
Aniystis. 
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Fiii. following translation not being calculated for general circulation, it 
is not likely that it should fall into the hands of any reader whose 
knowledge of antiquity would not enable him to dispense with the 
fatigue of perusing a prefatory histoiy. Such prefaces are already 
before tlie public, accompanying the tianslations of Mi. Mitchell and 
Mr. Walsh, and will be found satisfactory to those who may be 
desirous of prehminaiy information. 

It may not, however, be altogether superfluous to prefix a brief summary 
of preceding circum-stances. We have already seen, that the poet, 
in his comedy of “The Babylonians,” had made an attack upon the 
leading demagogues and peculators of his time. Tn return for this 
aggression, Cleon (as dcsciibed in “The Acharnuins”), 

Had dragged him to the Senate House, 

And trodden him down and bellowed over him, 

And mauled him till he scarce escaped alive." 

The poet, however, recovered himself, and in the Parabasis of the same 
play had defied and insulted the demagogue in the most unsparing 
terms. In the course, howevei, of the following summer, Cleon, by 
a singular concurrence of circumstances, had been raised to the highest 
pitch of favour and popularity. A body of 400 Spartans having been 
cut off, and blockaded in an island of the Bay of Pylos, now Navanno, 
this disaster, in which many of the first families of Sparta were in- 
volved, induced that republic to sue for peace ; which Cleon, who 
considered his power and influence as dependent on the continuance 
f^f the war, was determined to oppose. Insisting, therefore, that tlie 
blockaded troop could be considered in no other light than os actual 
prisoners, he finally pledged himself, with a given additional foice, 
to reduce the Spartans to surrender within a limited time ; this he 
had the good fortune and dexterity to effect, and to secure the whole 
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crcilit of ilie It uU foi lumstli ; Iiivmj m viiluc of hii. appointment 
superseded the block-idinggcncial, Dtmostljtnes , while at the same 
time he secured the benefit of his experience and ability by retaining 
him as a colleague Tjie leader, if he has the work at hand, will do 
well to refer Mr Mitford s llistoiy, c vv sec \ , for a detailed 
account of this most singular incident, stnkingly illustrative of the 
distinct character of the two rival republics It was then, imme 
d lately after thi-, event, when his adversary’s power and populaiity 
vs ere at their heis ht, that the i oet, undeteiied by thtse apparent di 
advantages, produced this memoiable and cxtraoidin iry drama. 

1 or those readers to whom any Anther intioduction may be neccssai), 
a list of the diamatis p< ison c, wil(^some‘aeeomi inyiiig txj hnalioiis, 
will perhapj be siilficicnt 

ni VM \ 1 1 1 1 I SO\ T 

Dl Ml s — \]ci nil Inn (»i 0 e VO inui pi c pie, the John Hull of 
Ather*-, a testy, stlfi 1 , u i leio i old in in, a lyianL to hii si ives, with 
the exception of one (a new acqiiisiUcii), the Pii hhgoiinii— Ckoi , 
by whom he is cijoled and governed 

]Sk I \s and l)i Mosnii m s -Ihe two most foitunalc '■nd able geneials 
of the repiiblie, of veiy oppo«*ue charaeteis , the one enilioiis and 
cupel stitious in the extreme , the other a blunt, Inaih, ie'«olule, jolly 
fellow, a very decide I lovei of good wine llie e tv\ ^ ih u ml 
of the ptibhty are natuially intioduced as ihi laic of Dcmu\ Aflt-i 
complaining of the ill treatment to Wfhieh they aie subject lu con e 
quence of their master’^ parli ilily to hi^ newly puicliascd slave the 
Paphlagonian, tney determine to suj j hut him, which they effect iii 
confoiniity to the directions of a seeiel Oiacle, in which they And i 
predicted that the lannei (r c , Vvleoa the Paphlagt man) shall he 
suptiscdtd by a person of uicanei occupation and lower clnracter 

Cll ON 'lie I aimer (as he is called from hi property consisting in a 
leather m inufactor) ), or the Taphlagonian (i nickinme applied in 
ndicule of his mole of speaking fiom the woid paphlazo, to foaml, 
has been alreuly dcstnbccl lie is repicsenled as a fawning obse 
quious slave, insolent and ariogant to all except liis nnstei, the tenor 
of his fellow seivint>> 

A S lUSAor SI 1 1 1 K, wliosL name ^go]^clItu^, “so calk 1 fr im the Agon 
w litre T got my livin^,” is not dcelaied till lowaids the conelu u n 
of the play, is the pci on iiinouneed by the Oiacle, as ordained 1 y 
fate, to baffle the 1’ iphla Tinian, and to tupersede him m the favour 
ol his master Ills biteding and education are described as having 
been similar to that of the youngci Weller, m thar admirable 
and most unvulgai exlubitmn of vulgai life, “ flu Pickwick Papei^s 
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finally, after a long struggle, his undaunted vulgarity of superior 
clcxtciity are cro\Mird with deseivecl success. He supplants the 
Taphlagonian, and installed in the supreme direction of the old 
gc-ntlenian’s affairs. 

l! nppeais that the poet must have been subjected to .some particular 
disadvantages and embai raasments in the prod iici ion of this play. 
AVe have seen, that in the preceding comedy of ‘'The Achaniians,” 
Lainachus, a rising military chaiactcr, had been ]>ersonalcd on llie 
^tage, and had been addrcs.scd by name, without disguise or equivo- 
cal! Ill, throughout the whole of that play. Thi.s is no longer the 
esLH' in the play now befoic ns ; Nicias, Dcmosihenc.s, and Cleon 
liimsclf, aic in no instance addressed by name. It should seem, 
tliercfore, that some enactment must have taken place, restraining 
the license of comedy in this particular ; and here a distinction is to 
be «)biervcd between the chor.al p.arts and the dramatic dialogue; 
foi in this very play Cleon is most un.sparingly abused by name in 
the clioial songs. The fact seems to have been that the licentious 
piivilcge of tlie “ Sacred ('horns,'’ consecrated by immemorial usage, 
and connected with the rites of Bacchus, could not be abridged by 
mere human authority; while the diamatic dialogue (originally 
dciivcd, in all probability, from .scenes in dumb show, which had 
been intioduccd to relieve the monotony of the Chorus) was regarded 
as mere recent invention destitute of any divine sanction, and liable 
to be modified and restiamed by the power of the State. 

With icspect to Nicias and Demosthenes, the poet could have found no 
difficulty in evading the new law. The masks worn by the actors 
presenting a caricature-likeness of each of them, would be sufficient 
to identify them ; and it could not be siipiHjved that either of them 
would be offended at being brought forward in burlesque, when the 
poet’s intention was evidently friendly towards them both ; the whole 
diift of his comedy being directed against their main antagonist and 
rival. For the caricature in which they themselves wei e repiesentedi 
was in no respect calculated to make them unpopular ; on the con- 
tiar)', the blunt heartiness and good-fellowship of the one, and the 
timid scrupulous piety of the other, were qualities which in different 
ways recommended them respectively to the favour and goodwill of 
their fellow-citizcns, and which weie accordingly exhibited and ini- 
pie.ssed upon the attention of the audience, through the only medium 
wliich was consistent with the essential character of the ain,icnt 
comedy. 

iUit among the audience themselves there would undoubtedly be some 
gain8aycr.s, who if they were not silenced at the first outset, might 
have intemiptecl the attention of others — “This is too bad,” they 
might have said j “ The poet will get himself into a scrape, llcie 
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is a manifest infraction of the new law.” In order to obviate Ihis, 
the poet in the first scene, before the proper subject of his comedy is 
developed, but at the precise point when his individual characters, 
Nicias and Demosthenes, were sufficiently marked and identified, 
submits the question to a theatrical vote, appealing to the audience 
for their sanction and approbation of the course which he has 
adopted. This appeal, marked as it is with a character of caution 
and timidity, i*', with a humorous propriety, assigned to the part of 
Nicias ; with Cleon, however, the case was different, and there was 
a difficulty which it required all the courage and ability of the poet 
to surmount — no actor dared to expose himself to the icsentment of 
the demagogue by personating him upon the stage, and among the 
.artists who worked for the theatr^fearfnl of being consideted as 
accomplices of the poet in his evasion of the new law, no one could 
be found who would venture to pioduce the repie^entation of his 
countenance in a theatrical mask. The poet, therefoic, undertook 
the part himself, and for want of a mask disguised his own features, 
according to the rude method of primitive comedy, by smearing them 
with the lees of wine. It is worthy of remark that in his effort to 
surmount this difficulty he ha.s contrived to identify the demagogue 
from the fiist moment of his appearance, concentrating his essential 
character and his knowm peculiarities in a speech of five lines — his 
habitual boisterous oath and a slangish use of tlie dual. 


I.i Older to occupy the vacant space which has been left by the piiiitcr, 
the translator is tempted, for once, to insert a justificatory comment. 
The speech of Nicias in the opposite ]>.ige is extended to thiee lines ; 
in the original it consists of a line and a lialf, wliich might be more 
accurately and concisely translated thus : 

“ \'cs, let him perish in the worst way possible, 

With all his lies, for a first-ratc Paphhigonian.’' 

l>uL there would be one main defect in this accurate translation, 
namely, that it would not express the intention of the author, nor the 
effect jiroduccd by the actor in rejicating the original ; for if we 
«'onsi(ler it in this view, wc find that, short as it i.s, it contains three 
distinct breaks ; one at the end of the second woid, another at the 
^ ml if the lliird, and a third at the end of the line. These momen- 
tary pauses aie characLeiislic of timid resentment, expicssing itself 
by tiH and — a charactci wliicli, to the Kiighsh reader perusing 

a printed text, could not be lendered obvious without employing a 
pompass of words much larger than the original. 



Again, we see that the courage and anger of Nicias, even with the help 
of the beating which he has just received, are barely sufficient to 
enable him to follow the example of Demosthenes ; even in wrath 
and pain he is contented to “say ditto'’ to what his comrade had 
said before. The poet’s intention, in this respect, is made more 
<iistinclly palpable to the English reader by the first line of the trans- 
lated speech. 

And thus much may serve for a commentary on a passage of three lines, 
and as a sample of others, which if they were not wearisome and 
egotistical might be extended to every page of this and the preceding 

pluy. 

\After a noise of lashes and screams from behind 
the scenes^ Dlmosi hlnks comes out, and is fol- 
lowed by Nilias the supposed riciim of flagella- 
Hon (hoik in the dress of slaves^, Demosthlnes 
breaks out in great 7vrath ; while Nicias 
remains exhibiting various contortions of pain for 
the amusement oj the audiencci] 

Dem. Out ! out alas ! what ;i scandal ! what a sliamc ! 
May j ovc in his utter wrath crush and confound 
I'hat rascally new-bought Paphlagonian slave! 

For from the very first day that he came — 

Brought here for a plague and a mischief amongst us all, 
We're beaten and abused continually. 

Nic. \whimpering in a broken voice] 

I say so too, with all my heart 1 do, 

A rascal, with his slanders and lies ! 

A rascally Paphlagonian I so he is ! 

Dem. \roughly and good-humourcdly\ 

How are you, my poor soul ? 

Nic. Ypeitishly emd whining]. Why poorly enough ; 

And so are you for that matter. 

[Nicias continues writhing and m oaning]. 
Di:m [as if speaking to a child that had hurt himself \. 

Well, come here then 1 
Come, and we’ll cry together, both of us, 
sing it to Olympus’s old tune. 
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Bom. [I)I':^[ 0 STHENEs accompanies Nicias’s involuntary 
sohsy so as to make a tune of them. 

Mo moo momoo — momoo monioo*— Momoo momoo.' 

Dem. [suddenly and hearti1y\ 

Come, griefs no use — It’s folly to keep crying. 

Let’s look about us a bit, what’s best to be done. 

N ic. [recovering him self\ 

Aye, tell me ; what do you think ? 

Dem. No, you tell me — 

Lest we should disagree. 

Ni(\ That’s what J wont ! 

Do you speak boldly first, and I’ll speak next. 

Dem. [significantly.^ as quoting a v'cll 'known verst\ 

You first might utter, what I wish to tell.” f 
Nic. Aye, but I’m so down-hearted, I've not spirit 
To bring about the avowal cleverly. 

In Euripides’s style, by question and answer. 

Dem. Well, then, don't talk of Euripides any more, 

Or his mother either ; don’t stand picking endive : t 
But think of something in another style, 

To the tune of Trip and away.” 

Ntc. Yes, ril contrive it : 

Say “ Let us ” first ; put the first letter to it, 

And then the last, and then put E, R, T. 

“ T.ct us Az ert.” I sa} , “ Let us Azert.” 


* Oiir common tunc, \Mth a syllable added to it, may be made to suit 
the tnmeier iambic, and m.iy be sung lamentably enough : 

"When War’s alarms first tore my Willy from ^^ms 

A friend who has accidentally taken up this sheet, tells me that he heard 
this very chant, "Mo moo," &c., on the coast opposite Corfu, in n liouse 
where the family were moaning over the dead. 

t From the tragedy of “ Phaedra : " she is trying to lead her nurse to men* 
lion the name of Hippolytus, while she avoids it herself, 

X His mother was said to have been a herb woman. 
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Tis now your turn — take the next letter to it. 

Put B for A. 

Dem. “ Let us Bezert,” I say — 

Nic. ’Tis now my turn — “ Let us Cezert,” I say. 

’Tis now your turn. 

Df. 1^1. “ Let us Dezert,” I say. 

Nic. You’ve said it ! — and I agree to it— -now repeat it 
Once more ! 

Dem. Let us Dezert ! Let us Dezerl ! 

Nic. That's well. 

Dem. But somehow it seems unlucky, rather 

An awkward omen to meet with in a morning ! 

“ To meet with our deserts I ” 

N ic. That’s very true ; 

Therefore, 1 think, in the present state of tilings, 

The best thing for us both, would be, to go 
Directly to the shrine of one of the gods ; 

And pray for mercy, both of us together. 

Dem. Shrines ! shrines ! Why sure, you don’t believe in 
the gods. 

Nic. I do. 

Di.m. But what’s your argument ? Where’s your proof? 
Nic. Because I feel they persecute me and hate me, 

In spite of every thihg I try to please ’em. 

Dem. Well, well. That's true ; you’re right enough in that. 
Nic. Let's settle something. 

Dem. Come, then — if you like 

ril state our case at once, to the audience here. 

Nic. It would not be much amiss; but first of all. 

We must entreat of them ; if the scene and action 
Have entertained them hitherto, to declare it. 

And encourage us with a little applause beforehand. 

Dem. \io the aiidicnce\. 

Well, come now I I’ll tell ye about it. Here are we 
A couple of servants, with a master at lioine 
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Next door to the hustings, lie’s a man in years, 

A kind of a bean-fed^ husky testy character, 

Choleric and brutal at times, and partly deaf. 

It’s near about a month now, that he went 
And bought a slave out of a tanner’s yard, 

A Paphlagonian born, and brought him home, 

As wicked a slanderous wretch as ever lived. 

This fellow, the Paphlagonian, has found out 
The blind side of our master’s understanding. 

With fawning and wheedling in ftis kind of way : 

“ Would not you please to go to the bath, Sir ? surely 
It’s not worth while to attend the courts to-day.” | 

And, “Would not you please to take a little refreshment? 
And there’s that nice hot broth — And here’s the threepence 
You left beliind you — And would not you order supper ? ” 
Moreover, when we get things out of compliment 
As a present for our master, he contrives 
To snatch ’em and serve ’em up before our fiices. 

I’d made a Spartan cake at Pylos lately, 

And mixed and kneaded it >vell, and watched the baking ; 
But he stole round before me and served it up : 

And he never allows us to come near our master 
To speak a word j but stands behind his back 
At meal times, with a monstrous leathern fly-flap, 

Slapping and whisking it round and rapj)ing us off. 

Sometimes the old man falls into moods and fancies, 
Searching the prophecies till he gets bewildered ; 

And then the Paphlagonian pHe.s him up, 

Driving him mad with oracles and predictions. 

And that’s his harvest. 'Phen he slanders os, 

And gets us beaten and lashed, and goes his rounds 


* In allusion to the beans used in balloting. 

\ Sacrifices, >vrth distribution of meal, and largcbses to the pi'oplc on 
holidays. 
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Bullying in this way, to squeeze presents from us : 

“ You saw what a lashing Hylas got just now ; 

You'd best make friends with me, if you love your lives. 
AVhy then, we give him a trifle, or if we don't, 

Wa pay for it ; for the old fellow knocks us down, 

And kicks us on the ground, and stamps and rages, 

And tramples out the very guts of us-^ 

[turning io Nicias] 

So now, my worthy fellow ; we must take 
A fixed determination \ — now's the time, 

Which way to turn ourselves and what to do. 

Njc. Our last determination was the best : 

That which we settled to A' Be Dc-zert. 

Dem. Aye, but we could not escape the Paphlagonian, 
He overlooks us all ; he keeps one foot 
In Pylos, and another in the Assembly ; 

And stands with such a stature, stride and grasp ; 

That while his mouth is open in Eatolia,* 

One hand is firmly clenched upon the Lucrians, 

And the other stretching forth to the Peribribeans. 

Nic.t Let's die then, once for all ; that's the best way, 
Only we must contrive to manage it. 

Nobly and manfully in a proper manner. 

Dem. Aye, aye. Let’s, do things manfully I that’s my 
maxim I 

Nic.J Well, there's the example of Themistoclcs — 

To drink bull’s blood : that seems a manly death. 

Dem. Bull's blood 1 The blood of the grape, I say I good 
wine ! 

Who knows ? it might inspire some plan, some project, 
Some notion or other, a good draught of it 1 


• Etolia, Locrians, Perrhebians. 

t In utter despondency, but with a sort of quiet quakeribh composure. 
t As before. 
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Nic Wine truly ! wine I — still hankering after liquor i 
Can wine do anything for us ? Will your drink 
Enable you to arrange a plan to save us ? 

Can wisdom ever arise from wine, do ye think ? 

Dem. Do ye say so ? You’re a poor spring- water pitcher ! 
A silly chilly soul. I’ll tell ye what : 

*It’s a very presumptuous thing to speak of liquor, 

As an obstacle to people’s understanding ; 

It’s the only thing for business and dispatch. 

D’ye observe how individuals tlMve and flourish 
By dint of drink : they prosper in proportion ; 

They improve their properties j they get promotion ; 

Make speeches, and make interest, and make friends. 

Come, quick now — bring me a lusty stoup of wine. 

To moisten my understanding and inspire me. 

Nic. Oh dear ! your drink will be the ruin of us ! 

Dem. It will be the making of ye ! Bring it here. 

\Exi( Nicias. 

ni rest me a bit ; but when I’ve got my fill, 

I’ll overflow them all, with 4 flood of rhetoric. 

With metapliors and phrases and what not. 

[Nicias returns in a sneaking way with a pot of 
winc?\ 

Nic. \in a sheepish silly tone of ii'iumplPy 
How lucky for me it was, that 1 escaped 
With the wine that I took ! 

Dem. \carelessly and bluntly]. Well, where’s the Paphla- 
gonian ? 

Nic. [rt.f before]. He’s fast aslcep—within there, on his 
back, 

On a heap of hides — the rascal ! with his belly full, 

With a hash of confiscations half-digested. 


* 1'hough Dem. has not been drinking, speed' has Ibe tone of a 
Uruiikcii i.tnn. 
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Dem. That’s well ! Now fill me a hearty lusty draught. 
Nic. {formally and precisely^ 

Make the libation first, and drink this cup 
To the good Genius. 

Dem. {respiring after a long draught]. O most worthy 
Genius ! 

Good Genius ! ’tis your genius that inspires me ! 

[Demosthenes remains in a sort of dru7iken bur- 
lesque ecstasy.] 

Nic. Why, what’s the matter? 

Dem. Tm inspired to tell you, 

That you must steal the Paj^lilagonian’s oracles 
Whilst he’s asleep.* 

Nic. Oh dear then, I’m afraid, 

This Genius will turn out my evil Genius. {Exit Nicias. 

Dem. Come, I must meditate, and consult my pitcher ; 
And moisten my understanding a little more. 

{The interval ^ Nicias’s absence is occupied by action 
in dumb simv : Demosthenes is enjoying him- 
self and ^i^etiing drunk in private^ 

Nic. {re-entering with a packet]. 

How fast asleep the Paphlagonian was ! 

Lord bless me, how mortally he snored and stank. 

However, I’ve contrived to carry it off, 

The sacred oracle that he kept so secret — 

I’ve stolen it from him. 

Dem. {yiery drunk]. That’s my clever fellow ! 

Here give us hold ; I must read ’em. Fill me a bumper. 

In the meanwhile — make haste now. Let me see now — 


• A general feature of human natuic, nowhere more observable than 
among boys at school ; where the poor timid soul is always dispatched 
upon the most perilous expeditions. Nicias is the fag— Demosthenes the 
big boy. 
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What have we got? — What are they, — these same papers? 
Oh ! oracles ! . . . . o— ra — cles ! — Fill me a stoup of wine. 

[In this pari of the scene a contrast is kept up 
between the subordinate nenwus eagerness of poor 
Nicias, and the predominant drunken phlegmatic 
indifference of Demosthenes ; who is supposed 
to amuse himself ivith irritating the impatience of 
his companion : while he details to him by driblets 
the contents of his own packet. \ 

N 1C. [fidgciin\^ and mpaticnfaftet giving him the wine]. 
Come ! come ! what says the Oracle ? 

Di-M. Fill it again! 

Nic. Does the Oracle say, that I must fill it again ? 

Dkm. [after tumbling over the papers 7vith a hiccup], 

O Bakis ! * 

Nic. What? 

Dem. Fill me the stoup this instant. 

Nic. \with a sort of puzzled acquiescence]. 

Well, Bakis, Fve been told, was given to drink ; 

He prophesied in his liquor people say. 

Dem. [with the papers in his hand]. 

Aye, there it is — you rascally Paphlagonian ! 

This was the prophecy that you kept so secret. 

Nic. What’s there? 

Dem. Why there’s a thing to ruin him, 

With the manner of his destruction, all foretold. 

Nic. As how? 

Dem. [very drtmk]. Why the Oracle tells you how — 
distinctly — 

And all about it — in a persjJlsious manner — 

That a jobber t in hemp and flax is first ordained 
To hold the administration of affairs. 


• Dcm.'s articulation of this wox-cl is assisted by a hiccup, 
f After the death of Pencles, Eucrates and Lysicles had each taken the 
lead for a shbrt time. 
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Nic. Well, there’s one'jobber. Who’s the next? Read 
on! 

Dem. a cattle jobber^ must succeed to him. 

Nic. More jobbers ! well— then what becomes of him ? 
Dem. He too shall prosper, till a viler rascal 
Shall be raised up, and shall prevail against him, 

In the person of a Paphlagonian tanner, 

A loud rapacious leather- selling ruffian. 

Nic. Is it foretold then, that the cattle jobber 
Must be destroyed by the seller of leather ? . 

Dem. Yes. 

Nic. Oh dear, our sellers and jobbers are at an end. 

Dem. Not yet; there’s still another to succeed him, 

Of a most uncommon notable occupation. 

Nic. Who’s that ? Do tell me ! 

Dem. Must I ? 

Nic. To be sure. 

Dem. a sausage-seller it is, that supersedes him, 

Nic.t A sausage-seller ! marvellous indeed, 

Most wonderful 1 But where can he be found ? 

Dem. Wc must seek him out. 

[Demosthenes rises and bustles up^ with the action 
of a person who, having been drunk^ is rousing 
and recollecting himself for a sudden important 
occasion. Ilis following speeches are all perfectly 
sober.'l 

Nic. But see there, where he comes ! 

Sent hither providentially as it were ! 

Dem. O happy man I celes|jl|sausage-scller I 
Friend, guaidian and p^tectorof us all ! 

Come forward; save your friends, and save the country. 


* Sec note f on preccdingj page, 
t III the tone of Domine ^npbon. 
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S. S. Do you call me ? 

Dem. Yes, we called to you, to announce 

The high and happy destiny that awaits you. 

Nic. Come» now you should set him free from the in- 
cumbrance * 

Of his table and basket ; and explain to him 
The tenor and the purport of the Oracle, 

While I go back to watch the Paphlagonian. [Exit Nicias 
Dem. [to tht Sausage-seller gravely\. 

Set these poor wares aside ; and flftw— ^bow down 
To the ground ; and adore the powers of earth and heaven. 
S. S. Heigh-day ! Why, what do you mean ? 

Dem. O happy man ! 

Unconscious of your glorious destiny, 

Now mean and unregarded \ but to-morrow, 

The mightiest of the mighty, Lord of Athens. 

S. S. Come, master, what’s the use of making game ? 
Why can't ye let me wash the guts and tripe, 

And sell my sausages in peace and quiet ? 

Dem. O simple mortal, ca§t those thoughts aside I 
Bid guts and tripe farewell I Look there I Behold 

\pointing to tii4 audience] 
The mighty assembled multitude before ye ! 

S. S. [with a grumble of indifference]. 

I see 'em. 

Dem. You shall be their lord and master. 

The sovereign and the ruler of them all, 

Of the assemblies and tribunals, fleets and armies; 

You shall trample down the Senate under foot, 

Confound and crush the generals and commanders. 


* Ihis speech is intended to express the sudden impression of reverence 
with which Nicm is affected m the presence of the predditioed supreme 
ESausage-seller. He does not presume to address him; but obliquely 
manifests his respect, by pointing out to Demosthenes (in his hearing) tlie 
marks of attention to which he is entitled. 
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Arrest^ imprison, and confine in irons, 

And feast and fornicate in the Council House. 

S. S. What, I? 

Dem. Yes, you yourself : there's more to come. 

Mount here \ and from the trestles of your stall 
Survey the subject islands circling round. 

S. S. I see ’em. 

Dem. And all their ports and merchant vessels ? 

S. S. Yes, all. 

Dem. * Then an’t you a fortunate happy man ? 

An’t you content ? Come then for a further prospect — 
Turn your right eye to Caria, and your left 
To Carthage ! t — and contemplate both together. 

S. S. Will it do me good, d’ye think, to learn to squint ? 
Dem. Not so ; but everything you see before you 
Must be disposed of at your high discretion. 

By sale or otherwise \ for the Oracle 
Predestines you to sovereign power and greatness. 

S. S. Are tliere any means of making a great man 
Of a sausage-selling fellow such as I ? 

Dem. The very means you have, must make ye so. 

Low breeding, vulgar birth, and impudence, 

These, these must make ye, what you’re meant to be. 

S. S. I can’t imagine that I’m good for much. 

Dem. Alas ! But why do ye say so ? What’s the 
meaning 

Of these misgivings ? I discern within ye 
A promise and an inward consciousness 


The Prytaneum, see “ Achamians/* v. id6 : the honour of a seat at the 
public tabic was sometimes conferred on persons of extraordinary merit in 
advanced years. See the Parabasis of this play ; see also the Apology of 
Socrates. Cleon had obtained this privilege for himself, and abused it 
insolently as appears elsewhere. 

t "Carthage" must be the true reading, the right eye to Caria and the 
left to Clmlcedon " woijld not consUtute a squint. 
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Of greatness. Tell me truly : are ye allied 
To the families of gentry ? 

S. S. Naugh, not I ; 

I’m come from a common ordinary kindred, 

Of the lower order. 

Dem. What a happiness * 

What a footing will it give ye I What a groundwork 
For confidence and favour at your outset ! 

S. S. But bless ye I only consider my education I 
I can but barely read .... in altind of a way. 

Dem. That makes against ye ! — the only thing against 

ye— 

The being able to read, in any way : 

For now; no lead nor influence is allowed 
To liberal arts or learned education, 

But to the brutal, base, and under-bred. 

Embrace then and hold fast the promises 
Which the oracles of the gods announce to you. 

S. S. But what does the Oracle say ? 

Dem. Why thus it says, 

In a figurative language, but withal 
Most singularly intelligible and distinct, 

Neatly expressed i’faith, concisely and tersely. 

“ Moreover, when the eagle in his pride. 

With crooked talons and a leathern hide. 

Shall seize the black and blood-devouring snake ; 

Then shall the woeful tanpits quail and quake ; 

And mighty Jove shall give command and place, 

To mortals of the sausage- selling race ; 

Unless they choose, continuing as before. 

To sell their sausages for evermore.” 

* This IS perfectly m character. Demosthenes (as we have seen) does 
not profess to believe m the gods ; yet we see that upon occasion he can 
discuss the merit of the "sacred classics;" like other critics therefore, of 
the same description, he docs h with a sort of patronizing tone. 
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S. S. But how does this concern me? Explain it, will 
ye? 

Dem. The leathern eagle is the Paphlagonian, 

S. S. AVhat are his talons ? 

Dem. That explains itself— 

Talons for peculation and rapacity. 

S. S. But what’s the snake ? 

Dem. The snake is clear and 

obvious : 

The snake is long and black, like a black-pudding ; 

The snake is filled with blood, like a black-pudding. 

Our Oracle foretells then, that the snake 
Shall baffle and overpower the leathern eagle. 

S. S. These oracles hit my f:incy ! Notwithstanding , . . . 
I’m partly doubtful, how I could contrive .... 

To manage an administration altogether .... 

Dem. The easiest thing in nature ! — nothing easier ! 

Stick to your present practice : follow it up 
In your new calling. Mangle, mince and mash, 

Confound and hack, and jumble things together ! 

And interlard your rhetoric with lumps 
Of mawkish sweet, and greasy flattery. 

Be fulsome, coarse, and bloody ! For the rest. 

All qualities combine, all circumstances, 

To entitle and equip you for command ; 

A filthy voice, a villainous countenance, 

A vulgar birth, and parentage, and breeding. 

Nothing is wanting, absolutely nothing. 

And the oracles and responses of the gods, 

And prophecies, all conspire in your behalf. 

Place then this chaplet on your brows ! — and worship 
The anarchic powers ; and rouse your spirits up 
To encounter him. 

S. S. But who do ye think will help me? 

For all our wealthier people are alarmed, 
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And terrified at him ; and the meaner feort 
In a manner stupefied, grown dull and dumb. 

Dem. Why there’s a thousand lusty cavaliers, 

Ready to back you, that detest and scorn him ; 

And every worthy well-bom citizen ; 

And every candid critical spectator ; 

And I myself ; and the help of heaven to boot. 

And never fear ; his face will not be seen. 

For all the manufacturers of masks, 

From cowardice, refused to model it. 

It matters not ; his person will be known ; 

Our audience is a shrewd one — they can guess — 

Nic. [in alarm from behind the scenes]. 

Oh dear ! oh dear ! the Paphlagonian’s coming. 

Enter Clfon with a furious look and votce. 

Cleon. By heaven and earth ! you shall abide it 
dearly. 

With your conspiracies and daily plots 

Against the sovereign people ! Hah ! what’s this ? 

What’s this Chalcidian goblet doing here ? 

Are ye tempting the Chalcidians to revolt ? * 

Dogs ! villains ! every soul of ye shall die. 

yrhe Sausage-seller runs off in a fright. 
Dem. Where are ye going? Where are ye running? 
Stop ! 

Stand firm, my noble valiant Sausage-seller ! 

Never betray the cause. Your friends are nigh. 

\to the Chorus] 

Cavaliers and noble captains ! now’s the time ! advance in 
sight ! 

March in order — make the movement, and out-flank him on 
the right ! 


♦ The Chalcidians did in fact revolt in the following year , iheir intentions 
weie probably suspected at|hQ|^l|j^ 
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[fo the SausaomeLLBr] 

There I see them bustling, hasting !— only turn and make a 
stand, 

Stop but only for a moment, your allies are hard at hand. 


It is necessary to repair an omission which the reader may have already 
noticed. Among the dramatis personse enumerated in page 84, no 
mention has been made of the Chorus, from which, as usual, the 
comedy derived its title — ** The Knights.” This body composing^ 
the middle order of the State were, as it appears, decidedly hostile 
to Cleon. In the first lines of the preceding play, the merit of having 
procured his conviction and punishment on a charge of bribery is 
ascribed to them ; and again, in the same play, the Chorus express 
their detestation cf the demagogue by threatening to sacrihee him 
to the vengeance of the knights,* and we have just seen that Demos* 
thenes encourages the Sausage-seller by promising him the assistance 
of a thousand of these lusty cavaliers,” who scorn and detest” 
his antagonist. 


[During the last lines the Chorus of Cavaliers 
with their hobby-horses have entered and occupied 
their position in the orchestra. They begin their 
attack upon Cleon.] 

CiiOR. Close around him, and confound him, the con- 
founder of us all. 

Pelt him, pummel him and maul him ; rummage, ransack, 
overhaul him. 

Overbear him and out-bawl him ; bear him down and bring 
him under. 

Bellow like a burst of thunder, robber! harjiy! sink of 
plunder 1 

Rogue and villain 1 rogue and cheat 1 rogue and villain, I 
repeat ! 

Oftener than I can repeat it, has the rogue and villain 
cheated. 


See '*Ach§BJ(ii||l,:ip. 28. 
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Close around him left and right; spit upon him ; spurn and 
smite : 

Spit upon him as you see; spurn and spit at him like 
me. 

But beware, or he’ll evade ye, for he knows the private 
track, 

Where Eucrates * was seen escaping with the mill dust on 
his back. 

Cleon. Worthy veterans of the jury, you that either right 
or wrong, 

With my threepenny provision,! T# maintained and 
cherished long, 

Come to my aid ’ I’m here waylaid— assassinated and 
betrayed ! 

Chor. Rightly served ! we serve you rightly, for your 
hungry love of pelf. 

For your gross and greedy rapine, gormandizing by 
yourself; 

You that ere the figs are gathered, pilfer with a privy 
twitch 

Fat delinquents and defaulters, pulpy, luscious, plump, and 
rich ; 

Pinching, fingering, and pulling — tampering, selecting, cull- 
ing, 

With a nice survey discerning, which are green and which 
are turning, 

Which are ripe for accusation, forfeiture, and confiscation. 

Him besides, the wealthy man, retired upon an easy 
rent, - 

Hating *id avoiding party, noble-minded, indolent. 


* JSce note to p. 94 — Ifc was also an owner of mills, as appears by the 
Scholiast. 

t The juryman’s fee, a means of subsistence to poor old men driven from 
their homes by the war. 
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Fearful of official snares, intrigues and intricate aflfairs ; 

Him you mark ; you fix and hook him, whilst he’s gaping 
unawares ; 

At a fling, at once you bring him hither from the 
Chersonese, 

Down you cast him, roast and baste him, and devour him 
at your ease. 

Cleon. Yes ! assault, insult, abuse me! this is the return, 
I find. 

For the noble testimony, the memorial I designed : 

Meaning to propose proposals, for a monument of stone, 

On the which, your late achievements,! should be carved 
and neatly done. 

Chor. Out, away with him ! the slave ! the pompous 
empty fawning knave ! 

Does he think with idle speeches to delude and cheat us 
all? 

As he does the doting elders, that attend his daily call.J 

Pelt him here, and bang him there ; and here and there and 
everywhere. 

Cleon. Save me, neighbours ! O the monsters I 0 my 
side, my back, my breast ! 

Chor. What, you're forced to call for help ? You brutal 
overbearing pest. 

S. S. [returning to Cleon]. 

I'll astound you with my voice j with my bawling looks and 
noise. 

Chor. If in bawling you surpass him, you'll achieve a 
victor’s crown ; 

If again you overmatch him, in impudence, the day’s our 
own. 


* or Thrace. Many Athenians possessed estates, and resided there for a 
quiet life. 

t In the expedition to Corinth. 

} The veterans of the jury. See note, p. 102- 
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Cleon. I denounce this traitor here, for sailing on clan* 
destine trips, 

With supplies of tripe and stuffing, to careen the Spartan 
ships. 

S. S. I denounce then and accuse him, for a greater worse 
abuse : 

That he steers his empty paunch, and anchors at the public 
board : 

Running in without a lading, to return completely stored ! 
Chor. Yes ! and smuggles out, moreover, loaves and 
luncheons not a few, 

More than ever Pericles, in all his pride, presumed to do. 
Cleon, [in a ihundcrifif^ tone\ Dogs and villains, you 
shall die 1 

S. S, [in a louder^ shriller toni\. 

Aye ! I can scream ten times as high. 

Cleon, I’ll overbear ye, and out-bawl ye. 

S. S. But I’ll out-scream ye, and out-squall ye. 

Cleon. I’ll impeach you, whilst aboard, 

Commanding on a foreign station. 

S. S.* ni have you sliced, and slashed, and scored. 
Cleon. Your lion’s skin of reputation, 

Shall be flayed off your back and tanned. 

S. S. ril take those guts of yours in hand. 

Cleon. Come, bring your eyes and mine to meet ! 

And stare at me without a wink ! 

S. S. Yes ! in the market-place and street, 

I had my birth and breeding too ; 

And from a boy, to blush or blink, 

I scorn tlic thing as much as you. 

Cleon. I’ll denounce you if you mutter. 

S. S. ril douse ye the first word you utter. 


• The threats of each party are in the terms of their respective trades. 
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Cleon. My thefts are open and avowed ; 

And I confess them, which you dare not. 

S. S. But I can take false oaths aloud, 

And in the presence of a crowd ; 

And if they know the fact I care not. 

Cleon. What ! do you venture to invade 
My proper calling and my trade ? 

But I denounce here, on the spot, 

The sacrificial tripe you’ve got ; 

The tithe it owes was never paid : 

It owes a tithe, I say, to Jove ; 

You’ve wronged and robbed the powers abo;“' 

Chorus . — C retie Metre* 

Dark and unsearchably profound abyss, 

Gulf of unfathomable 
Baseness and iniquity ! 

Miracle of immense, 

Intense impudence ! 

Every court, every hall, 

Juries and assemblies, all 

Are stunned to death, deafened all. 

Whilst you bawl. 

The bench and bar 
Ring and jar. 

Each decree 
Smells of thee, 

T^and and sea 
Stink of thee. 

Wliilst we 

Scorn and hate, execrate, abominate. 

Thee the brawler and embroiler, of the nation and the State- 
You that on the rocky seat of our assembly raise a din. 


Sec note to ** Achnmians,^ p. 24. 
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Deafening all our ears with uproar, as you rave and howl 
and grin ; 

Watching all the while the vessels with revenue sailing in. 

Like the tunny-fishers perched aloft, to look about and 
bawl, 

When the shoals are seen arriving, ready to secure a 
haul. 

Cleon. I was aware of this affair, and every stitch of it 
1 know, 

Where the plot was cobbled up an(iii)atched together, long 
ago. 

S. S. Cobbling is your own profession, tripe and sausages 
are mine : 

Ilut the country folks complain,* that in a fraudulent 
design, 

You retailed them skins of treaties, that appeared like trusty 
leather. 

Of a peace secure and lasting ; biu the wear-and-tear and 
weather 

I’roved it all decayed and rotten, only fit for sale and 
show. 

Uem. Yes ! a pretty trick he served me ; there was I 
despatched to go, 

Trudged away to Pergasje,* but found upon arriving there, 

'I'hat myself and mv commission, both were out at heels and 
bare. 

In a review of Mr. Mltchelfs Aristophanes, a passage in his translation 
of one of the choruses is noted with particular commendation. It 
IS said, “Mr, Mitchell has hit upon the very key-note of Aristo- 
phanes, wliosc choiuses are so contrived throughout this play as to 
afford a relief and contrast to the vulgar acrimony of the dialogue ; 


* The allusions in these lines relate to some incidents not recorded in 
history, some artifice by which Cleon had succeeded in deluding and 
disappointing the party; the country people in particular (long excluded 
from the enjoyment of their property) who were anxious for peace. 
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not in their logical and* grammatical sense, but in their form mul 
rhythm, and in the selection of the words, which if heard imperrectly, 
would appear to belong to a grave or tender or beautiful subject.” 
If the occasion had admitted of it, this observation might have been 
applied more particularly to the first lines of each chorus ; for we may 
remark instances in which the contrast of grave or graceful lines at 
the commencement was intended to give additional force to the 
vehemence of invective immediately following in the choius itself. 
Thus, in the original of the chorus whicli is given above, an expres* 
Mon of wonder and awe* is conveyed to the ear by the mere rhyihm 
of the fiist line, independent of, and in fact coniradictory to, the 
sense of the words themselves, a kind of contrast which ajjpeared 
unattainable in the English language. What could not, therefoic, 
be accomplished by ** form and rhythm ” has in this instance been 
attempted by “the selection of wwds.” But justificator>’ criticism 
has already been renounced, as absurd and tiresome. This note- had 
been begun solely for the purpose of bringing under the notice of the 
reader, with due modification, the observation, somewhat too largely 
expressed, in the review above mentioned. 


Chorus. 

Even in your tender years, 

And your early disposition, 

You betrayed an inward sense 
Of the conscious impudence, 

AVhich constitutes a politician, 
lence you squeeze and drain alone the rich milch kine of 
our allies ; 

i^hilst the son of Hippodamus licks his lips with longing 
eyes. 

But now, with eager rapture we behold 
A mighty miscreant of baser moTild ! 

A more consummate ruffian ! 

An energetic ardent ragamufhn ! 

Behold him there ! He stands before your 
eyes, 


O altitudo ! 
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To bear you down, with a superior frown, 

A fiercer stare, 

And more incessant and exhaustless lies. 

The metre of the lines which follow, namely, the tetrameter- iambic, is 
so essentially base and vulgar that no English song afforded a speci- 
men tit to be quoted, and the songs themselves were not proper to 
be mentioned ; at last, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, whose kind importu- 
nities had extorted the publication of the preceding play of ** The 
Achamians,’* suggested as a produceable specimen the first line of a 
sufficiently vulgar but otherwise inollRisive'song — 

'* A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in countr>' quarters.” 

It would not be right that Mr. Lewis’s name should be mentioned here 
without an acknowledgment of the obligations due to him, for his 
friendly zeal in forwarding that play through the press, and correct- 
ing some inaccuracies incidental to the work of a very unsystematic 
scholar. 

The metre, of which so derogatory a character has been given, is always 
appropriated in the comedies of Aristophanes, to those scenes of 
argumentative altercation in which the ascendency is given to the 
more ignoble character ; in this respect it stands in decided contrast 
with the anapa'stic measure. 

I \Mnic Tetrameter. 

Chor. \to the Sausage-set.ler]. 

Now then do you, that boast a birth, from whence you 
might inherit, 

And from your breeding have derived a manhood and a 
spirit, 

Unbroken by the rules of art, untamed by education, 

Show fory|J|(teUiative impudence and vigour of the nation ! 
S. S wWi jf jyou like, then. I'll describe the nature of 
him cleai^^; 

The kind of rogue I've known him for. 

Cleon. My friend, you're somewhat early* 

First give leave to speak. 

S. S. I won't, by Jove I Aye. You may bellow! 

ril make you know, before I go, that I’m the baser fellow, 
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CuoR. Aye ! stand to that ! Stick to the point ; and 
for a further glory, 

Say that your family were base, time out mind before ye. 

Cleon. Let me speak first ! 

S. S. I won’t. 

Cleon. You shall, by Jove ! 

S. S. I won’t, by Jove, though I 

Cleon. By J upiter, I shall burst with rage ! 

S. S. No matter, I’ll prevent you. 

Chor. No; don’t prevent, for Heaven's sake! Don’t 
hinder him from bursting. 

Cleon. Wliat means — what ground of hope have you 
— to dare to speak against me ? 

S. S. What! I can speak! and I can chop - garlic and 
lard and logic. 

Cleon. Aye ! You’re a speaker, I suppose ! I should 
enjoy to see you. 

Like a pert scullion set to cook — to see your talents fairly 
Put to the test, with hot blood-raw disjointed news arriving, 
Obliged to hash and season it, and dish it in an instant. 

You’re like the rest of ’em — the swarm of paltry weak 
pretenders. 

You’ve made your pretty speech perhaps, and gained a little 
lawsuit 

Against a merchant foreigner, by dint of walcr-drinking. 
And lying long awake o’ nights, composing and repeating, 
And studying as you walked the streets, and wearing out 
the patience 

Of all your friends and intimates^ with wammg before- 
hand 1 

And now you wonder at yourself, elated and delighted 
At your own talent for debate — you silly saucy coxcomb. 

** When the cliaracter of the debate Is suddenly changed by the receipt 
of unexpected intelligence. 
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S. S. What’s your own diet ? How do you contrive to 
keep the city 

Passive and hushed — What kind of drink drives ye to that 
presumption ? 

Cleon. Why mention any man besides, that’s capable to 
match me ; 

That after a sound hearty meal of tunny-fish and cutlets, 

Can quaff my gallon ; and at once, without premeditation, 

With slang and jabber overpowe#the generals at Pylos.* 

S. S. But I can eat my paunch of pork, my liver and my 
haslets, 

And scoop the sauce with both my hands ; and with my 
dirty fingers 

ril seize old Nicias by the throat, and choke the giand 
debaters. 

Chor. We like your scheme in some respects ; but 
still that style of feeding, 

Keeping the sauce all to yourself, appears a gross proceed- 
ing. 

Cleon. But 1 can domineer and dine on mullets at 
Miletus. 

S. S. And I can cat my shins of beef, and farm the minem 
of silver. 

Cleon. I’ll burst into the Council House, and storm and 
blow and bluster. 

S. S. ril blow the wind into your tail, and kick you like 
a bladder. 

Cleon. I’ll tic you neck and heels at once, and kick ye 
to the kennel. 

Chor. Begin with us then! Try your skill! — kicking 
us all together 1 

Cleon. I'll have ye pilloried in a trice. 

S. S. I’ll have you tried for cowardice. 


• See Mitford, ch xv., sect, lo, p. 293. 
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Cleon. I’ll tan your hide to cover seats. 

S. S. Yours shall be made a purse for cheats. 

The luckiest skin* that could be found, 

Cleon. Dog I’ll pin you to the ground 

With ten thousand tenter-hooks. 

S. S. I’ll equip you for the cooks, 

Neatly prepared, with skewers and lard. 

Cleon. I’ll pluck your eyebrows off, I will. 

S. S. I’ll cut your collops out, I will. 

It is evident that a scufHe or wrestling match takes place here between 
the two rivals. It continues during the verses of Demosthenes and 
those of the Chorus, the last of which mark that the Sausage>seller 
has the advantage ; and the Sausage-seller's speech of four lines which 
follows, implies that he is at the same time exhibiting his adversaiy 
in a helpless posture. 

It is to l>e observed that the palaestra was not a mere school of wrestling 
or boxing. The attention of the masters of the palaestra, like tlie 
dancing-masters of former times in France and England, was directed 
to form their pupils to a general dignity and elegance of carriage. 

Hence all awkward or indecent effort was disallowed in the palaestra of 
the better educated class. But, as wrestling was a universal national 
exercise, it would of course be practised vulgarly amongst the vulgar, 
and (here would be many tricks and casts retained and practised by 
the lowest class which were rejected by the more dignified palaestra. 
The Sausage-seller was represented as foiling his opponent by some 
unbecoming unsightly effort which was characteristic of a town 
blackguard. Thus the scuffle between them formed a kind of dumb 
show, analogous to, and illustrative of the dialogue ; exhibiting in the 
triumph of the Sausage-seller the peculiar advantages reserved for 
superior impudence and vulgarity both in word and deed. 


Demosthenes. 

Yes, by Jove ! and like a swine, 
Dangling at the butcher’s door. 


* It is well known that purses made from the skins of different animals 
more or less lucky. Among ourselves the skin of a weasel, or of a 
cal, is esteemed the most universally lucky. 


E 
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Dress him cleanly, neat and fine, 

Washed and scalded o’er and o’er ; 

Strutting out in all his pride, 

With his carcase open wide, 

And a skewer in either side ; 

While the cook, with keen intent, 

By the steady rules of art, 

Scrutinizes every part, 

The tongue, the throalf the .maw, the vent. 

CriORUS. 

Some element may prove more fierce than fire ! 

Some viler scoundrel may be seen, 

Than ever yet has been ! 

And many a speech hereafter, many a word, 

More villainous, than ever yet was heard. 

We marvel at thy prowess and admire ! 

Therefore proceed ! 

In word and deed, 

- Be firm and bold, 

Keep steadfast hold ! 

Only keep your hold upon him . Persevere as you began ; 
He’ll be daunted and subdued ; I know the nature of the 
man. 

S. S. Such as here you now behold him, all his life has 
he been known. 

Till he reaped a reputation, in a harvest not his own ; 

Now he shows the sheaves* at home, that he clandestinely 
conveyed. 

Tied and bound and heaped together, till his bargain can 
be made. 


* The Spartan prisoners taken at Pylos, and kept in the moct severe 
confinement. 
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Cleon, [released and recovering himself \, 

I’m at ease, I need not fear ye, with the Senate on my side, 
And the Commons all dejected, humble, poor, and stupefied 

Chorus. 

Mark his visage I and behold, 

How brazen, unabashed, and bold 1 
How the colour keeps its place 
In his face ! 

Cleon. Let me be the vilest thing, the mattress that 
Cratlnus’*' stains; 

Or be forced to learn to sing, Morsimus’s t tragic strains ; 

If I don’t despise and loath, scorn and execrate ye both. 

Chorus. 

Active, eager, airy thing ! 

Ever hovering on the wing, 

Ever hovering and discovering 
Golden sweet secreted honey, 

Nature’s mintage and her money. 

May thy maw be purged and scoured. 

From the gobbets it devoured ; 

By the emetic drench of law I 
With the cheerful ancient saw, 

Then we shall rejoice and sing. 

Chanting out with hearty glee, 

“ Fill a bumper merrily, 

For the merry news I bring ! ” 

But he, the shrewd and venerable 
Manciple! of the public table, 


* The famous comic poet, now grown old ; and infirm, as it appears, 
t Ridiculed elsewhere as a bad writer of tragedy. See “The Peace," v. 803. 
! The old butler and steward of the Prytaneum, who had hitherto been 
'ised to well-bred company and civil treatment, would be overjoyed at his 
deliverance from such a guest as Cleon. 
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Will chant and chuckle and rejoice, 

With heart and voice. 

Cleon. May I never eat a slice, at any public sacrifice, 

If your effrontery and pretence, shall daunt my steadfast 
impudence. 

S. S. Then, by the memory which I value, of all the 
bastings in our alley, 

When from the dog butcher's tray I stole the lumps of meat 
away. 

I trust to match you with a feat, and do credit to my meat, 

Credit to my meat and feeding, and my bringing up and 
breeding. 

Cleon. Dog’s meat ! What a dog art thou ! But I shall 
dog thee fast enow. 

[Cleon pays no attention to the short dialogue which 
follows behmm the Sausage-seller and the 
Chorus. The actor\ part was in dumb shcni\ 
exhibitmg a mimicry of the Demagogues usual 
gesture and deportment ^ when exciting himself in 
preparation for a vehement burst of oratory 

S. S. Then, there were other petty tricks, 1 practised as a 
child ; 

Haunting about the butchers’ shops, the weather being 
mild. 

“ See, boys,” says I, •‘the swallow there ! Why summer’s 
come I say,” 

And when they turned to gape and stare, I snatched a steak 
away. 

Chor. a clever lad you must have been, you managed 
matters rarely, 

To steal at such an eaily day, so seasonably and fairly. 

S. S. But if by chance they spied it, I contrived to hide 
it handily ; 

Clapping it in between my hams, tight and close and even ; 

Calling on all the powers above, and all the gods in heaven ; 
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And there I stood, and made it good, with staring and for- 
swearing. 

So that a statesman of the time, a speaker shrewd and 
witty, 

Was heard to say, “ That boy one day will surely rule the 
city.” 

Chor. 'Twas fairly guessed, by the true test, by your 
address and daring, 

First ill stealing, then concealing, and again in swearing. 

Cleon. I’ll settle ye ! Yes, both of ye ! the storm of 
elocution 

Is rising here within my breast, to drive you to confusion, 

And with a wild commotion, overwhelm the land and 
ocean. 

S. S. Then I shall hand my sausages, and reef ’em dose 
and tight, 

And steer away before the wind, and run you out of 
sight. 

Dem. And I shall go, to the hold below, to see that all 
is right. [Exi/, 

Cleon. By the holy goddess I declare, 

Rogue and robber as you are, 

I'll not brook it, or overlook it ; 

The public treasure that you stole, 

1*11 force you to refund the whole .... 

Chor. (Keep near and by — the gale grows high.) 
Cleon, [in continuation^ 

. . . • Ten talents, I could prove it here, 

Were sent to you from Potidea. 

S. S. Well, will you take a single one 

To stop your bawling and have done ? 

Chor. Yes, I’ll be bound — he’ll compound, 

And take a share— the wind grows fait 
This hurricane will overblow, 

Fill the sails and let her go 1 
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Cleon. I’ll indict ye, I’ll impeach, 

I’ll denounce ye in a speech ; 

With four several accusations, 

For your former peculations, 

Of a hundred talents each. 

S. S, But I’ll denounce ye, 

And I’ll trounce ye, 

With accusations half a score ; 

Half a score, for having left 
Your rank in the aimy and for theft 
I’ll charge ye with a thousand more. 
Cleon. I’ll rummage out your pedigree, 

And prove that all your ancestry 
Were sacrilegious and accurst. 

S. S. I’ll prove the same of yours ; and first 
The foulest treasons and the worst — 
Their deep contrivance to conceal 
Plots against the common weal ; 

Which I shall publish and declare — 
Publish, and depose, and swear. 

Cleon, Plots, concealed and hidden ! Where ? 
S. S. Where ? Where plots have always tried 
To hide themselves — beneath a hide ! 
Cleon. Go for a paltry vulgar slave. 

S. S. Get out for a designing knave. 

Chor. Give him back the cuff you got I 
Cleon. Murder 1 help ! a plot ! a plot ! 

I’m assaulted and beset I 
Chor. Strike him harder ! harder yet I 
Pelt him, — ^rap him. 

Slash him, — slap him, 

Across the chops there, with a wipe 


* Many of the first families were involved in the guilt of a sacrilegious 
massacre, committed nearly 200 years before, bee Mr. Clinton’s “Fasti 
Olymp.” 40. 
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Of your entrails and your tripe !’ 

Keep him down — the day’s your own. 

0 cleverest of human' kind ! Che stoutest and the boldest, 
The saviour of the State, and us, the friends that il.cu 
beholdest \ 

No words can speak our gratitude ; all praise appears too 
little. 

You’ve fairly done the rascal up, you've nicked him to *i 
tittle. 

Ci-KON. By the holy goddess, it’s not new to me 
This scheme of yours. I’ve known the job long since, 

The measurement and the scantling of it all. 

And where it Avas shaped out and tacked together. 

Chor. Aye ! There it is 1 You must exert yourself ; f 
Come, try to match him again with a carpenter’s phrase. 

S. S. Does he think I have not tracked him in his inliigues 
At Argos ? — his pretence to make a treaty 
With the people there ? — and all his private parley 
With the Spartans ? — There he works and blows the coals ; 
And has plenty of other irons in the fire. 

Chor. Well done, the blacksmith beats the carpenter. f 
S. S. [/« continiiaiion\ 

And the envoys that come here, are all in a tale ; 

All beating time to the same tune. I tell ye, 

It’s neither gold nor silver, nor the promises, 

Nor the messages you send me by your friends, 

That will ever serve your turn ; or hinder me 
From bringing all these facts before the public. 

Cleon. Then I’ll set off this instant to the Senate 3 
To inform them of your conspiracies and treasons, 

^oiir secret nightly assemblies and cabals, 

* A slap on the face of this kind is pioveibial, in Spam, as the most 
outrageous of all insults 

t In these passages, the poet marks the degradation of public oratory, 
infected with vulgar jargon and low mrtaphors. 
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Your private treaty with the king of Persia, 

Your correspondence with Bceotia, 

And the business that you keep there in the cheese-press, 
Close packed you think, and ripening out of sight. 

S. S. Ah ! cheese ? Is cheese any cheaper there, d’ye 
hear? 

Cleon. By Hercules ! I’ll have ye crucified ! 

[Exit Cleon. 

Chorus to the S. S. 

Well, how do you feel your heart arid spirits now ? 

Rouse up your powers ! If ever in your youth 
You swindled and forswore as you profess ; 

The time is come to show it. Now this instant 
He’s hurrying headlong to the Senate House ; 

To tumble amongst them like a thunderbok ; 

To accuse us all, to rage, and storm, and rave. 

S. S. Well, I’ll be off then. But these guts and pudding, 
I must put them by the while, and the chopping knife. 
Chor. Here take this lump of lard, to ’noint your neck 
with ; 

The grease will give him the less hold upon you, 

With the gripe of his accusations. 

S. S. That’s well thought of. 

Chor. And here’s the garlic. Swallow it down ! 

S. S. What for ? 

Chor. It will prime you up,* and make you fight the 
better. 

Make haste ! 

S. S. Why, so I do. 

Chor. Remember now — 

Show blood and game. Drive at him and denounce him ’ 
Dash at his comb, his coxcomb, cuff it soundly ! 


* C i.'ime-cocks are tlieted with see " Acharnians, ” p. 2 t, Tlieonts's 

waininjj to 1 )ica5opolis, where a siiiular note should have been jjjven. 
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Peck, scratch, and tear, cohculcate, clapperclaw 1 

Bite both his wattles off, and gobble ’em up ! 

And then return in glory to your friends. 

\Exit S. S. 

Chorus. 

Well may you speed 
In word and deed. 

May all the powers of the market-place 
Grant ye protection, and help, and grace. 

With strength of lungs and front and brain ; 

With a crown of renown, to return again. 

\turning io the audtence\ 

But you that have heard and applauded us here. 

In every style and in every way, 

Grant us an ear, and attend for a while, 

To the u.'iual old anapxstic essay. 

The following Parabasis has been already noticed (p. 44 of ‘‘The Achar- 
nians ”) in the long preliminary notice prefixed to the Parabasis of 
that play ; but the inference which is there so concisely assumed in 
the f^oot-note, will be better and more conveniently estimated, 
when placed in juxtaposition with the composition itself. It has 
been said, in brief and strong terms, that the poet liad become the 
poetical serf of the community. Our knowledge of antiquity is too 
‘'Canty, to enable us to define precisely the mode and degree of this 
vassalage, to which he thus voluntarily subjected himself ; but it is 
evident, that by demanding (as the text has it) a chorus fot* hmself 
he was in effect doing that which is expressed in the translation, 
namely, embracing a profession^ from which he could not retreat. 
The whole tenor of the following Parabasis turns upon the decisive 
and irretrievable step, which the poet (after long hesitation, and 
resisting the importunity of his friends) had at length determined to 
take, undeterred by the discouraging example of his predecessors in 
the same line, whom he enumerates and describes, devoting himself 
irrevocably and exclusively to the composition of comedy. 

the poet was already publicly known as the author of three 
comedies ; “The Daitaleis,’^ in which he had exhibited the contrast of 
two young men, brothers ; the one, steady and manly, according to 
the old fashion, instructed in the old music and poetry, addicted to 
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gymnastic exercises, living with his father in the country, a lover of 
hunting and rural sports ; the other, a thoroughly depraved town 
rake— a scamp of that new school, of which Alcibiades was the 
patron and the model ; aspiring to distinguish himself by foppery, 
litigation, and speechifying. That excellent comedy of Gresset's, 
“ Le Mcchant,” maybe considered as somewhat analogous to this- 
produced with the same intention, and in a state of society and 
manners not altogether dissimilar. 

Ilis second play, “The Babylonians,” has been already mentioned (see 
“ Achariiians,” p. 44) ; of this he was avowedly the author, and 
had been held responsible for it, as we have already seen. 

“ The Acharnians,” his third play, is genera^ speaking a comic pleading 
in favour of peace ; but it includes a justification of the poet as the 
author of the preceding play (distinctly and palpably in the Para- 
basis, and in a burlesque form in other parts) ; for Diexopolis in his 
defence before the Chorus is the representative of the poet himself ; 
and that portion of the Choi us, which continues inveterate and un- 
appeased, bring an accusation against him, which has no reference 
to anything which has occurred in the preceding scenes of the same 
play ; but whicl\ is distinctly applicable to the main purport and 
argument of “The Babylonians” (see “ Acharnians,” p. 40) — 

“Inveighing against informers.” 

The original, more scrupulously translated, would stand thus — 
abusing any man that happened to be an informer, an offence, of 
which the Dicajopolis of “ The Achamians ” (for the informer Nicar- 
chus has not yet appeared) had been, up to this point at least, entirely 
guiltless. Dicieopolis then, in this instance, is a burlesque represen- 
tative of the poet himself, put upon his trial for misdemeanours 
perpetrated in a former play. His adversaries attack him, for liaving 
stigmatized individuals as informers. The parly who are become 
favourable to him, justify him, by aflirming the truth and correct- 
ness of all his imputations. The reply to this is, that though they 
might be true, lie had no right to give publicity to scandalous and 
offen-sive truths ; and that he deserves to be punished for it. There 
is nothing in this altercation, which can in any way be made to bear 
the slightc.st reference to anything that had occurred in the preceding 
scenes of the play itself. 

We have made a wide digression in our way to a very unsatisfactory 
conclusion. It may be said : we see very clearly, from what has 


* It is noticed as having contained attacks upon a great nuniber of 
persons. 
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been already stated, that Aristophanes was already an avowed writer 
for the comic theatre ; regarded as responsible for his productions, 
when they were deemed objectionable ; justifying them himself in 
person in the first instance, and afterwards under a feigned character, 
in a subsequent drama. What then was the change in his condition 
.ind prospects which was produced by dimanding a chorus for 
himself? a term as it appears of great in^port ; implying a devotion 
of himself exclusively to the task of writing for the stage. What 
were the emoluments and privileges attached to this profession of a 
comic autltor, thus authentically assumed ? What, on the other hand, 
were the disadvantages and disabilities, by which those privileges 
and emoluments were counterbalanced ? This is a question, of which 
the learning and industry of continental scholais jnay perhaps pro- 
cure a solution, if they have not already afforded it, to tliose who 
are conversant in the language and literature of Germany. 13 ut 
something in the meanwhile may be deduced from the testimony of 
the poet himself. It appears from the scene of Euripides in “The 
Acharnians,” that the author must have been entitled to the dresses 
of the actors ; and his perquisites probably extended to the other 
properties (as they are called) of the stage : with the exception of 
those which were permanent and immovable. We find the poet 
thus speaking of himself in the Paiabasis of “The Peace, ” cori- 
tiasting his own conduct with that of other colemporaiy comic 
authors— he says (v. 763) : 

*' On former occasions he never made use 
Of the ciedit he gained, to cornijit and seduce ; 

But packed up his alls, after gaining the day, 

C'ontented and joyous, and so went away." 

We find, moreover, that the comic poets received a salaiy from the 
State ; for in the play Of *‘^he Frogs,” cxhibitetl almost at the close 
of the war, at a time of great pecuniary difficulty, it seems that their 
pay was reduced. And the poet introduces his Chorus of happy 
spirits in the Elysian fields, excommunicating the economists — in 
company with otW reprobates and profane persons who are warned 
to withdraw from the sacred rites .-—they include, in their interdict, 

All Statesmen retrenching .the fees and the salaries 
Of theatrical bards in revenge for the railleries 
And jests and lampoons of this holy solemnity.” 

lis appears evidently not to have been serious ; or if serious, would 
have been very unreasonable ; for the retrenchment at that period 
was universal, extending even to the omnipotent jurymen, who we'c 
reduced firiin a daily pay of three oboli, to two. Whatever the 
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retrcncnment may have beezit it seems, as is suggested above, not to 
liave been one which was seriously complained of ; and we may 
safely infer, from the general munificence of the Athenians in all 
matters of art, and from their peculiar passion for the theatre, that 
in better and more prosperous times the allowances made to the 
comic poets must have been sufficiently liberal — at least to the three 
successful competitors ; for there were three dramatic prizes, assigned 
to the first, second, and third best play ; a circumstance, which of 
itself implies a considerable pecuniary recompense ; for the third, 
the least of all, must have been worth having in a pecuniary view ; 
otherwise, to be tanked as a third-rate ]^t would have been felt as 
an unqualified mortification. Supposing the prizes to have been 
merely honorary, no third prize could have existed ; for it could 
never have been considered as an honour. 

V rom the question of emoluments we may turn to that of privileges 
and immunities : and here, in the absence of positive authority, we 
may be contented for the present with general inferences and 
analogy. According to the notioi^ of heathen antiquity, a professed 
comic poet would have been considered as a person devoted to the 
service of Bacchus ; a certain character of inviolability must tlicre- 
fore have been attached to him, in common with other persons 
separated and set apart from the common concerns of the State, and 
dedicated for life to the service of any other deity. Though mo- 
dified no doubt in later times, this- principle was essentially inherent 
in the Grecian mind. The slaughter of a pbet, “ a servant of the 
Muses,” was condemned as an act of sacrilege ; and it was in these 
terms, that the assassin of Archilochus was excommunicated by the 
Oracle, and expelled from the temple, which he had presumed to 
enter. It is not conceivable, that these feelings, however modified, 
could have been altogether extinct, in the times of which we are now 
treating ; and it is a singular fact, considering the enormous outrages 
and attacks upon private character, perpetrated by the comic poetSf 
that (witli tlie exception of the exploded fable of the death of 
Eupoiis) there is no trace to be met with of any personal vengeance 
directed against any of them. The comic poets have been spoken 
of above, as persons separate and set apart from the ordinary con- 
cerns of the State ; and so they must have been, either by positive 
law, or by established and authoritative custom ; for it is not to be 
supposed, that to any man standing in all other respects upon an 
equal footing with his fellow-citizens, the privilege should have been 
allowed of assailing them with unlimited ribaldry and abuse, ‘^'hat- 
ever may be thought of such a privilege in modern times, it was 
certainly not consonant to the spirit of antiquity, to allow it *o 
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be enjoyed by any individual, unaccompanied with corresponding 
disabilities. The office of a comic poet, during the reign of the 
Athenian democracy, has not been unaptly compared to that of the 
court jester during the Middle Ages. They were both of them 
authorized to take the most extraordinary liberties, in reflections on 
the sovereign, and the highest persons in the State ; but theirs was a 
situation obviously incompatible with the exercise of any other office 
or privilege. The parallel may be carried further ; for it would 
appear^^ from many recorded instances, that of these royal jesters 
many must have been men, not only of a lively fancy and imagina* 
tion, but of just feelings and a sound judgment, whose privileged 
sallies occasionally directed the attention of the sovereign to truths 
.which could not have been conveyed to him by any other channel. 
Aristophanes was certainly a most judicious though ineffectual ad- 
viser to the multitudinous sovereign, whom it was his office to 
amuse ; and Charles of Burgundy might have lived and died in 
prosperity, if his counsels had been moderated by the sarcasms of 
his jester. 

But to return to our subject : thus far, in the absence of direct and 
positive information, an attempt has been made, by conjecture and 
inference, to define the new position in which the poet was placing 
himself, as a member of the community to which he belonged ; 
whether in this respeit he had any reason to repent of his resolution, 
it would be idle and superfluous to risk any conjecture; but in 
regard to his success as an author, the forebodings expressed in the 
Parabasis appear to have been verified. Up to this time, while 
unengaged and at liberty, he had been courted by the public, and 
indulged with applause and success ; for the strong feeling excited 
in the public by his play of “The Babylonians,” at first hostile, 
and gradually (like their representatives the Chorus of Acharnians) 
subsiding into acquiescence and approbation, must have been felt as 
more than an equivalent to the highest theatrical success. But he 
was now irrevocably engaged in the service of the public : the first 
prize, as a kind of premium for enlisting, was awarded to the present 
play, the first which he exhibited as a regular writer for the stage ; 
but from this time he was destined, like his predecessors, to ex- 
perience the rigours and caprices of theatrical discipline. His next 
play was “ The Clouds,” in which, following up the design of “The 
Daitaleis,” he had traced to its source that sudden change in moraliiy 
and manners, of which the outward manifestations had been exhi- 
bited in the former play. This play of “ The Clouds,” which he 
affirms (adjuring Bacchus as the patron deity of theatrical poets) to 
have been the best that ever was written, was rejected. The play of 
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“The Wasps,” in which he thus asserted the merit of “ The Clouds,” 
was acted in the following year, and obtained the first prize. ‘ Qut we 
find that another mortification had in the meanwhile befallen him, 
in the diminished zeal and ardour of his friends — ^he had been, as the 
phrase is, had up'* by Cleon before the Senate, and subjected to 
the infliction of a severe invective ; during which time, he com- 
plains, that his friends and partizans who were in attendance, and 
upon whose countenance be depended, “had shown themselves 
indiflerent and even amused.” They imagined, no doubt, that being 
once engaged, he must go on. But he tells them, that he does not 
mean to compromise himself to the same extent in future ; and 
reminds them of the fable of the vme,^fch being left unsupported, 
ceased to produce fruit (v. 1291) : 

*'So (the stoiy says) the stake deserted and betrayed the vine." 

Here then we trace a turn in the poet’s mind ; he became less of a 
public personage : and though his fancy and wit remained the same, 
and his principles continued unchanged; and though his courage 
and spirit occasionally broke forth in public emergencies, yet having 
adopted the stage as his occupation, he approached more nearly to 
the common standard of theatrical writers ; and he might have made 
the same complaint, which was uttered by Shakespeare : 

So that almost my nature is subdued 

To what it deals in, like the dyer’s band." 

But the text is already too much clogged with this long interpolation 
of prose. We will not stop, therefore, to lament over the loss of 
“ The Daitaleis ” and “ The Babylonians,” composed at an earlier 
period, and wi*h an unbroken spirit. 

But the money-loving spirit of our age manifests itself even in our 
literary researches, and we cannot refrain, even with respect to an 
ancient poet who lived 2300 years ago, from the invariable inquiry 
— ff^af was he worth ? It may be inferred then, from grounds of 
presumption too long to be detailed here, that he must have belonged 
to the class of the knights. Now the knights were rated (according 
to the modus fixed by Solon) at an amount of 300 bushels of com* 
But how rated? As for the sum total of their income? Or as 
being that portion of it, which in cases of emergency was exigible 
for the service of the State ? Those students of antiquity, who are 
not endowed with the faculty of digesting gross a^urdities, are 
under great obligations to Mr. Boeck, for having relieved them from 
the cruel necessity of being constrained to believe, that a man with 
j^75 a year (taking corn at five shillings a bushel) was bound to keep 
a war-horse, and to serve in the cavalry at his own expense ; or that 
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another with an income of £ 2 %^ (estimated according to the same 
peimanent standard of value) cpukl have been charged with the 
expenses of a ship of war—a proposition* we conceive, wholly con» 
tradietory to the experience of the members of the Yacht Club. 
Mr. Boeck has shown, that these sums were the extreme rates of 
taxation to which, the individuals of these classes were subject ; a 
rate which was not always exacted in full; and which we may 
suppose, at the utmost, to have been a double tithe, or four shillings 
in the pound, a rate of taxation to which, in difficult times, our own 
country was contented to submit. Tlie elucidation of this point is 
by far the greatest service which Mr. Boeck has rendered to ancient 
literature, in the whole of bis accurate and leained work. To have 
dissipated these misapprehensions, which, as long as they were im- 
plicitly adopted, diffused an air of utter incredibility and unreality 
over the whole system of antiquity, is a result far more important 
than the development of details hitherto unknown and unexamined. 

This discussion, already too long, has been prolonged thus far for the 
sake of restating Mr. Boeck’s discovery; which has been un- 
accountably overlooked in a recent publication. 

\Xith respect to the poet, we may safely conclude, thirt he was in 
tolerably easy circumstances * and we find accordingly tliat ho was 
able to give away some of his plays with their contingent emolu 
ments: among the^pst the very play (“The Frogs”) in which he 
complained of the new retrenchment, and denounced an anathema 
against the economists. 


Parabasis. 

If a veteran author had wished to engage 
Our assistance to-day, for a speech from the stage ; 
We scarce should have granted so bold a request ; 
But this author of ours, as the bravest and best, 
Deserves an indulgence denied to the rest. 

For the courage and vigour, the scorn and the hate, 
With which he encounters the pests of the State ; 

A thorough-bred seaman, intrepid and warm, 
Steering outright, in the face of the storm. 

But now for the gentle reproaches he bore 
On the part of his friends, for refraining before 
To embrace the profession, embarking for life 
In theatrical storms and poetical strife. 
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He begs us to state, that for reasons of weight, 

He has lingered so long, and determined so late. 

For he deemed the achievements of comedy hard, 

The boldest attempt of a desperate bard ! 

The Muse he perceived was capricious and coy, 

Though many were courting her few could enjoy. 

And he saw without reason, from season to season, 

Your humour would shift, and turn poets adrift, 

Requiting old friends with unkindness and treason, 
Discarded in scorn as exhausted an(?worn. 

Seeing Magnes’s fate, who was reckoned of late 
For the conduct of comedy captain and head ; 

That so oft on the stage, in the flower of his age, 

Had defeated the Chorus his rivals had led ; 

With his sounds of all sort, that were uttered in sport. 
With whims and vagaries unheard of before. 

With feathers and wings, and a thousand gay things, 

That in frolicsome fancies his Choruses wore — 

When his humour was spent, did your #mper relent, 
Tj^quite the delight that h^ gave you before ? 
Wl^.beheld him displai^^d, and expelled and disgraced, 
his hair and' hiff ndt were grown aggl ahd» 

Then he saw, for a sample, this dismal etampk 
Of noble Cratinus so splendid and ample, 

Full of spirit and blood, and enlarged like a floodljg^p^ 
Whose copious current tore down with its torrent. 

Oaks, ashes and yew, with the ground where they 
And his rivals to hoot, wrenched up by the root ; 

And his personal foes, who presumed to oppose, 

All drowned and abolished, dispersed and demolished, 
And drifted headlong, with a deluge of song. 

And his airs and his tunes, and his songs and lampoons 
Were recited and sung, by the old and the young - 
At our feasts and carousals what poet but he ? 

And The fair Amphibribc ” and “ The Sycophant Tree, 
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“ Masters and masons and builders of verse ! — 

'I'hose were the tunes that all tongues could rehearse; 

But since in decay, you have cast him away, 

Stript of his stops and his musical strings, * 

Battered and shattered, a broken old instrument, 

Shoved out of sight among rubbishy things. 

His garlands are faded, and what he deems worst, 

His longue and his palate are parching with thirst ; 

And now you may meet him alone in the street, 

Wearied and worn, tattered and torn. 

All decayed and forlorn, in his person and dress ; 

Whom his former success should exempt from distress. 
With subsistence at large, at the general charge, 

And a seat with the great, at the table of state,* 

There to feast every day, and preside at the play 
In splendid apparel, triumphant and gay. 

Seeing Crates the neit, always teased and perplexed, 
With your tyrannous temper tormented and vexed ; 

That with taste and fj^od sense, without waste or expense, 
Trom his snug little hoard, provided your board, 

With a delicate treat, economic and 
Thus hittiiig dr ^{pissing, iHth crolw *ot with hissing, 
Yea^|d|li£r year, he pursue^ his career, 
fbr or tporse, till he finished his course. 

held him in long hesitation ; 

He HfPHB to his friends, with a just observation, 

“That A seaman in regular order is bred, 

To the oar, to the helm, and to look out ahead ; 

With diligent practice has fixed in his mind 
The signs of the weather, and changes of wind. 

And when every point of the service is known. 

Undertakes the command of a ship of his own.” 


* The Prytancum. 


F 
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For reasons like these, 

If your judgment agrees, 

That he did not embark, 

Like an ignorant spark, 

Or a troublesome lout, 

To puzzle and bother, and blunder about, 

Give him a shout, 

At his first setting out ! 

And all pull away 
With a hearty huzza 
For success to the play 1 
Send him away, 

Smiling and gay, 

Shining and florid, 

W'ith his bald forehead ! 

The text contains nearly all that is known of two of the three poets here 
mentioned, Magnes and Crates ; the last is recorded, as having be- 
come distinguished in the second year of the 82 Olymp., thirty-six 
years before the exhibition of *‘ The Knights ” ; Magnes must have 
been older. Of Cratinus some/ew fragments are still in existence : he 
lived to vindicate himself from the offensive commiseration here be- 
stowed him, by gaihing the first prize in the next year, when the 
comedy of “ The Cloud’s " was rejected. 

Strophe. 

Neptune, lord of land and deep, 

From the lofty Sunian steep, 

With delight surveying 
The fiery-footed steeds, 

Frolicking and neighing 
As their humour leads — 

And rapid cars contending 
Venturous and forward, 

Where splendid youths are spending 
The money that they borrowed. 

Thence downward to the ocean. 
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And the calmef shov^ 

Of the dolphin’s motion 
In the depths below ; 

And the glittering galleys 
Gallantly that steer, 

When the squadron sallies, 

With wages in arrear. 

List, O list ! 

Listen and assist, 

Thy Chorus here 1 
Mighty Saturn’s son ! 

The support of Phormion, 

In his victories of late ; 

To the fair Athenian State 
More propitious far, 

Than all the gods that are, 

In the present war. 

Epirrfm V. 

Let us praise our famous fathers, let their glory be recorded 

On Minerva’s mighty mantlet consecrated and embroidered. 

That with many a naval action and with infantry by 
land, 

Still contending, never ending, strove for empire and 
command. 

When they met the foe, disdaining to compute a poor 
account 

Of the number of their armies, of their muster and amount : 


* A most able aud successful naval commander. 

t This mantle was an enormous piece of tapestry adorned with the 
Actions and figures of the naval heroes and protecting deities. It was re- 
newed every year ; and was carried to the temple, at the Panathenaiu 
procession, suspended and displayed from a tall mast fixed on a movable 
carnage See Mr. Wordsworth’s “Attica," p. 184. 
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But whene’er at wrestling matches * they were worsted in 
the fray ; 

Wiped their shoulders from the dust, denied the fall, and 
fought away. 

Then the generals t never claimed precedence, or a 
separate seat, 

Like the present mighty captains ; or the public wine or 
meat. 

As for us, the sole pretension s^ted to our birth and years, 

Is with resolute intention, as determined volunteers, 

To defend our fields and altars, as our fathers did before ; 

Claiming as a recompense this easy boon, and nothing 
more : 

When our trials with peace are ended, not to view us with 
malignity ; 

When we’re curried, sleek and pampered, prancing in our 
pride and dignity. 

Antistrophe. 

ll will be seen that there is a^want of correspondence and propmtion 
Iwtween the strophe and antistrophe ; the first has been enlarged, to 
give scope for the development of the poetic imagery, tinged with 
burlesque, which appears in the original. In atonement for this 
irregularity, the antistrophe, which offered no such temptation, is 
given as an exact metrical facsimile of the orignal. In this respect, 
it may at least have some merit as a curiosity. The only variation 
consists m a triple, instead of a double, rhyme. 

Mighty Minerva ! thy command 
Rules and upholds this happy land ; 

Attica, famed in every part, 

With a renown for arras and art, 


• llurty-two years before this time, the Atlienians, after being toiled in a 
great battle at lunagm, risked another general action at Oinopliuta, in 
which they were victorious, only sixty-two davs after the first'— "Fasti 
Hellenici," 01. 81. 

t lolmides and Myronides, who commanded in the battles here 
alluded to. 
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Noted among the nations. 

Victory bring — the bard’s delight ; 

She that in faction or in fight, 

Aids us on all occasions. 

Goddess, list to the song < Bring her away with thee, 

[iaste and bring her along I Here to the play with thee. 
Bring fair Victory down for us ! 

Bring her here with a crown for us ! 

Come with speed, as a friend indeed, 

Now or never at our need ! 

Antepirrema. 

[l is observable, that the antepirrema is generally in a lower and less 
serious tone than its preceding epirrema ; as if the poet were, or 
thought it right to appear, apprehensive of having been over-earnest 
in his first address. In the present instance, as the poetical advocate 
of his party, he had already stated their claims to public confidence 
and favour ; and, in the concluding lines, had deprecated the jealousy 
and envy to which they were exposed. He now wishes to give a 
striking instance of their spirit and alaciity in the service of the 
country ; and it is given accordingly, in the most uninvidious manner, 
in a tone of extravagant burlesque humour. 

Let us sing the mighty deeds of our illustrious noble steeds. 

They deserve a celebration for their service heretofore. 

Charges and attacks, exploits enacted in the days of yore : 

These, however, strike me less, as having been performed 
ashore. 

But the wonder was to see them, when they fairly went 
aboard. 

With canteens and bread and onions, victualled and com- 
pletely stored. 

Then they fixed and dipped their oars beginning all to shout 
and neigh, 

Just the same as human creatures, “ Pull away, boys ! PuU 
away ! ” 
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** Bear a hand there, Roan and Sorrel ! Have a care there, 
Black and Bay ! 

Then they leapt ashore at Corinth ; and the lustier younger 
sort 

Strolled about to pick up litter, for their solace and 
disport : 

And devoured the crabs of Corinth, as a substitute for 
clover. 

So that a poetic Crabbe,t q^claimed in anguish “ All is 
over ! 

What awaits us, mighty Neptune, if we cannot hope to 
keep 

From pursuit and persecution in the land or in the deep.” 

The poet Carkinus (Crab) had produced a tragedy, on the subject of the 
daughter of a king of Corinth ; who merely, from bathing in the sea, 
had become unconsciously piegnant by Neptune. The lines hero 
quoted from it were a complaint of the impossibility of preserving 
the honour of illustrious families from the licentious aggressions of 
the gods. 

Chor. [io the Sausage-seller]. 

0 best of men 1 thou tightest heartiest fellow ! 

What a terror and alarm had you created 
In the hearts of all your friends by this delay. 

But since at length in safety you return, 

Say what was the result of your attempt. 

S. S. The result is ; you may call me Nickoboulus ; 

For I've nicked the Boule there, the Senate, capitally. 

Chorus. 

'I'hen we may chant amain 
In an exulting strain, 


* The usual licentious excesses of an invading army. 
+ The poet Carkinus 
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With ecstasy triumphant bold and high, 

O thou I 

That not in words alone, or subtle thought, 

But more in manly deed, 

Hast merited, and to fair achievement brought ! 
Relate at length and tell 
The event as it befell : 

So would I gladly pass a weary way ; 

Nor weary would it seem, 

Attending to the theme, 

Of all the glories of this happy day. 

[/« a familiar ione^ as if dapping him on the shoulder?^ 
*Comc, my jolly worthy fellow, never fear ! 

We're all delighted with you — let us hear ! 

S. S. Aye, aye — It's well worth hearing, I can tell ye ; 
I followed after him to the Senate House ; 

And there was he, storming, and roaring, driving 
His thunderbolts about him, bowling down 
His biggest words, to crush the cavaliers, 

Like stones from a hill-top ; calling them traitors, 
Conspirators — what not ? There sat the Senate 
With tlieir arms folded, and their eyebrows bent, 

And their lips puckered, with the grave aspect 
Of persons utterly humbugged and bamboozled. 

Seeing the state of things, I paused awhile. 

Praying in secret with an under voice : 

“ Ye influential impudenlial powers 
Of sauciness and jabber, slang a d jaw ! 

Ye spirits of the market-place and street, 

Where I was reared and bred — ^befriend me now ! 

Crant me a voluble utterance, and a vast 
Unbounded voice, and steadfast impudence ! ” 


• The encouragement which the poet administers, to himself in fact, is 
not out of place ; he is preparing to attack the Senate, with the most con- 
temptuous ricliciilo. 
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Whilst 1 thus thought and prayed, on the right hand, 

1 heard a sound of wind distinctly broken ! 

I seized the omen at once ; and bouncing up, 

1 burst among the crowd, and bustled through, 

And bolted in at the wicket, and bawled out : 

“ News ! news ! I’ve brought you news ! the best of 
news ! 

Yes, Senators, since first the war began, 

There never has been known, now this morning. 

Such a haul of pilchards.” Then they smiled and seemed 
All tranquillized and placid at the prospect 
Of pilchards being likely to be cheap. 

I then proceeded and proposed a vote 
To meet the emergence secretly and suddenly : 

To seize at once the trays of all the workmen, 

And go with them to market to buy pilchards, 

Before the price was raised. Immediately 
They applauded, and sat gaping all together. 

Attentive and admiring. He perceived it ; 

And framed a motion, suited as he thought 

To the temper of the Assembly. “ I move,” says he, 

“ That on occasion of this happy news. 

We should proclaim a general thanksgiving; 

With a festival moreover, and a sacrifice 
Of a hundred head of oxen ; to the goddess.” 

Then seeing he meant to drive me to the wall 
With his hundred oxen, I overbid him at once ; 

And said ** two hundred,” and proposed a vow. 

For a thousand goats to be offered to Diana, 

Whenever sprats should fall to forty a penny. 

With that the Senate smiled upon me again ; 

And he grew stupefied and lost, and stammering ; 

And attempting to interrupt the current business, 

Was called to order, and silenced and put down. 

Then they were breaking up to buy their pilchards ; 
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But he must needs persist, and beg for a. hearing — • 

For a single moment — for a messenger — 

For a herald that was come from Lacedaemon, 

With an offer of peace— for an audience to be given him.” 
But they broke out in an uproar all together ; 

“ Peace truly ! Peace forsooth 1 Yes, now’s their time ; 

I warrant ’em ; when pilchards are so plenty. 

They’ve heard of it ; and now they come for peace ! 

No ! No I No peace ! The war must take its course.” 
Then they called out to the Presidents to adjourn ; 

And scrambled over the railing and dispersed ; 

And I dashed down to the market-place headlong ; 

And bought up all the fennel, and bestowed it 
As donative, for garnish to their pilchards, 

Among the poorer class of Senators ; 

And they so thanked and praised me, that in short, 

For twenty-pence, I’ve purchased and secured tlicm. 

Chorus. 

With fair event your first essay began, 
Betokening a predestined happy man. 

The villain now shall meet 
In equal war, 

A more accomplished cheat, 

A viler far; 

With turns and tricks more various, 

More artful and nefarious. 

But thou ! 

Bethink thee now ; 

Rouse up thy spirit to the next endeavour ! 

Our hands and hearts and will, 

Botli heretofore and ever, 

Are with thee still. 

S. S. The Paphlagonian ! Here he’s coming, foaming 
And swelling like a breaker in the surf! 
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With his hobgoblin countenance and look ; 

For all the world as if he'd swallow me up. 

Enter Cleon, 

Cleon. May I perish and rot, but I’ll consume and 
ruin ye ; 

I’ll leave no trick, no scheme untried to do it. 

S. S. It makes me laugh, it amuses one, to see him 
Bluster and storm ! I whistle and snap my hngers. 

Cleon. By the powers of e^h and heaven I and as I 
live I 

You villain, I’ll annihilate and devour ye. 

S. S. Devour me I and as I live, I’ll swallow yc ; 

And gulp ye down at a mouthful, without salt. 

Cleon. I swear by the precedence, and the seat 
Which I achieved at Pylos, I’ll destroy ye. 

S. S. Seat, precedence truly ! I hope to see you, 

The last amongst us in the lowest place. 

Cleon. I’ll clap you in jail, in the stocks — By heaven ! 
I will. 

S. S. To see it how it takes on I Barking and tearing ! 
What ails the creature ? Does it want a sop ? 

Cleon. I’ll claw your guts out, with these nails of 
mine. 

S. S. I’ll pare those nails of yours, from clawing victuals 
At the public table. 

Cleon. I’ll drag you to the Assembly 

This instant, and accuse ye, and have you punished. 

S. S. And I’ll biiiig accusations there against you, 
Twenty for one, and worse than yours tenfold. 

Cl1‘.on. Aye— my poor soul ! but they won’t mind ye or 
hear yc, 

Whilst I can manage ’em and make fools of ’em. 

S. S. You reckon they belong to ye, I suppose ? 

Cleon. AVhy should not they, if I feed and diet 'em ? 
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S. S. Aye, aye, and like the liquorish greedy nurses, 

You swallow ten for one yourself at least. 

For every morsel the poor creatures get. 

Cleon. Moreover, in doing business in the Assembly, 

I have such a superior influence and command. 

That I can make them close and hard and dry, 

Or pass a matter easily, as 1 please. 

S. S. Moreover, in doing business — my band, 

Has the same sort of influence and command ; 

And plays at fast and loose, just as it pleases. 

Cleon. You sha'n’t insult as you did before the Senate. 
Come, come, before the Assembly. 

S. S. \coolly and drily]. Aye — yes — why not ? 

With all my heart ! Let’s go there — What should hinder us ? 
[The scene is supposed to be in front of Demus's house?^ 
Cleon. My dear good Demos, do step out a moment 1 
S. S. My dearest little Demus, do step out ! 

Dem. Who’s there ? Keep off ! What a racket are you 
making ; 

Bawling and caterwauling about the door; 

To affront the house, and scandalize the neighbours. 

Cleon. Come out, do sec yourself, how I’m insulted. 
Dem. Oh, my poor Paphlagonian ! What’s the matter ? 
Who has affronted ye ? 

Cleon. I’m waylaid and beaten, 

By that rogue there, and the rakc-helly young fellows, 

All for your sake. 

Dem. How so ? 

Ci.LoN. Because I love you, 

And court you, and wait on you, to win your favour. 

Dem. And you there, sirrah ! tell me what are you ? 

S. S.* A lover of yours, and a rival of his, this long 
time; 


Very rapidly and eagerly. 
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That have wished to oblige ye and serve ye in every way : 
And many there are besides, good gentlefolks, 

That adore ye, and wish to pay their court to ye ; 

But he contrives to baffle and drive them oflF, 

In short, you^re like the silly spendthrift heirs, 

That keep away from civil well-bred company. 

To pass their time with grooms and low companions, 
Cobblers, and curriers, tanners and such like. 

Cleon. And have not I merits that preference, 

By my service ? 

S. S. In what way ? 

Cleon. By bringing back 

I'he Spartan captives tied and bound from Pylos. 

S. S. And would not I bring back from the cook’s shop 
A mess of meat that belonged to another man ? 

Cleon. Well, Demus, call an Assembly then directly, 

To decide between us, which is your best friend ; 

And when you’ve settled it, fix and keep to him. 

. {Exit Cleon. 

S. S. Ah, do ! pray do decide !— but not in the Pnyx— 
Dem. It must be there ; it can’t be anywhere else ; 

It's quite impossible : you must go to the Pnyx. 

S. S. Oh dear ! I’m lost and ruined then ! the old fellow 
Is sharp and clever enough in his own home; 

But planted with his rump upon that rock, 

He grows completely stupefied and bothered. 

Chorus. 

Now you must get your words and wit, and all your tackle 
ready, 

To make a dash, but don’t be rash, be watchful, bold and 
stead) . 

■ You’ve a nimble adversary, shifting, and alert, and wary, 

{The scene changes and discovers the Pnyx 'adih 
Cleon oh the Benia ^ in an oraiional attitude J 
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Look out I have a care I behold him there I 

He’s bearing upon you — be ready, prepare. 

Out with the dolphin I Haul it hard I 

Away with it up to the peak of the yard ! 

And out with the pinnace t to serve for a guard. 

Cleon’s exordium appears to be marked in the original by a trait of 
humour which it is impossible to translate or to represent by an 
equivalent. The true version is as follows : — “ I pray to the goddess 
Minerva, my own patroness, and the protecting deity of the city ; 
that if I stand as a meritorious statesman, in the next rank to 
Lysicles,$ Cynna and Salabaccha;§ I may be allowed to continue 
dining in the Prytaneum, &c. &c. 

It should seem tliat the three discreditable names are substituted for 
those of Pericles, Cymon, and Themistocles, with whom it appear^ 
that Cleon was in the habit of comparing himself ; for we shall see 
that in the present scene he is attacked for having piesumed to 
place himself in parallel with Themistocles. 


• Observe that the change of the scene is accompanied by the idea of 
naval manesuvre. The ancient theatres being open at top, the machinery 
was worked from below ; so that with the help of a little imagination the 
stage might at such a moment be thought to resemble the deck of a ship. 
Observe too, that as by the change of scene and its transfer to the Pnyx 
(which had been deprecated by the Sausage-seller) the advantage is sup- 
posed to be transferred to the less ignoble character, tlie metre changes 
from the tetrameter iambic to the anapaest, as in the scenes of altercation 
in the other comedies, where the ascendency of the noble or ignoble 
personage or argument, is marked by a change of the metre ; though the 
scenes which follow may perhaps be considered as an exception ; for the 
Sausage-seller has the better even in the anapaest ; but his complete triumph 
IS reserved for the tetrameter. 

t The image is that of a merchant vessel defending itself against the 
attack of a ship of war : the pinnace was interposed to break the shock of 
the enemy’s prow ; and the dolphin, a huge mass of lead, was raised to a 
great height, at the end of the yard of the enormous lateen sail (still to be 
seen in some large old-fashioned craft in the Mediterranean). It was then 
dropped suddenly at the moment of contact, to sink the enemy’s vessel by 
bursting a hole through it. 

{ A statesman of very low repute, who had come forward after 
death of Pencles, but speedily sunk into discredit 

5 Two eminent prostitutes. 
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Jt is natural therefore to conclude, that with respect to the two other 
illustrious, but lees extraordinary characten, he must have felt still 
less scrupulous. 

The phrase therefore staiids as a contemptuous caricature of Cleon’s 
arrogance. He had spoken of himself as the most meritorious 
public character : 

^era IleptirXea «ra2 Kifiuva xal QefiurroKXea. 

The taunting parody of the poet says : 

ficra Av(riK\€a Kal Kvvpav Kal SaXajSairxai'. 

We see that the two first names have ^similarity in sound to those for 
which they were substituted (Pericles, Lysicles — Cymon, Cynna). 
And we may be sure that dn exact mimicry of Cleon’s manner, and 
tone of voice, would not have been wanting to make the caricature 
as manifest as possible. 

To those who have formed a just estimate of the merits of Aristophanes, 
this explanation of the pa^ge will not appear unnecessary. It 
occurs in the most striking part of the play, at the very point to 
which the attention of the audience had been directed ; but surely 
the most implicit admiration for everything ancient cannot prevent 
us from perceiving, that, unexplained as it has been hitherto, it 
appears vapid and senseless in the extreme. We might safely defy 
the dullest individual to make a poorer attempt at a joke in liis 
own person. 

If, on the contrary, we suppose the passage in question to have contained 
a verbal burlesque heightened by personal mimicry, the audience 
would hardly lave felt a deficiency of amusement at this particular 
point of the representation. 

Cleon. To Minerva thie sovereign goddess I call, 

Our guide and defender, the hope of us all ; 

With a prayer and a vow, that, even as now, 

If Fm truly your friend, unto my life's end, 

I may dine in the hall, doing nothing at all I 
But, if I despise you, or ever advise you, 

Against what is best, for your comfort and rest ; 

Or neglect to attend you, defend you, befriend you, 

May I perish and pine ; may this carcase of mine 
Be withered and dried, and curried beside ; 

And straps for your harness cut out from the hide. 
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S. S. Then, Demus — if I, tell a word of a He ; 

If any man more can dote or adore, 

With so tender a care, I make it my prayer, 

My prayer and my wish, to be stewed in a dish ; 

To be sliced and slashed, minced and hashed ; 

And the offal remains that are left by the cook, 

Dragged out to the grave, with my own flesh-hook. 
Clkon. O Demus! has any man shown such a 
zeal, 

Such a passion as I for the general weal ? 

Racking and screwing offenders to ruin ; 

With torture and threats extorting your debts ; 
Exhausting all means for enhancing your fortune, 
Terror and force and intreaties importune, 

With a popular, pure, patriotical aim ; 

Unmoved by compassion, or friendship, or shame. 

S. S. All this I can do ; more handily too ; 

With ease and despatch ; I can pilfer and snatch. 

And supply ye with loaves from another man^s batch. 

But now, to detect his saucy neglect ; 

(In spite of the boast, of his loyalty due, 

Is the boiled and the roast, to your table and you.) 
V^ou— that in combat at Marathon sped, 

^nd hewed down your enemies hand over head, 

The Mede and the Persian, achieving a treasure 
Of infinite honour and profit and pleasure, 

Rhetorical praises and tragical phrases ; 

Of rich panegyric a capital stock — 

He leaves you to rest on a seat of the rock, 

Naked and bare, without comfort or care. 

Whilst I — look ye there ! — have quilted and wadded, 
And tufted and padded this cushion so neat 
To serve for your seat 1 Rise now, let me slip 
It there under your hip, that on board of the ship, 

With the toil of the oar, was blistered and sore, 
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Enduring the burthen and heat of the day, 

At the battle of Salamis working away. 

Dem. Whence was it you came ! Oh, tell me your 
name — 

Your name and your birth ; for your kindness and worth 
Bespeak you indeed of a patriot breed ; 

Of the race of Harmodius* sure you must be, 

So popular, gracious and friendly to me. 

Cleon. Can he win you with ease, with such trifles as 
these ? 

S. S. With easier trifles you manage to please. 

Cleon. I vow notwithstanding, that never a man 
Has acted since first the republic began, 

On a more patriotical popular plan : 

And if any man else can as truly be said 
The friend of the people. I’ll forfeit my head ; 

I’ll make it a wager, and stand to the pledge. 

S. ‘S. And what is the token you mean to allege 
Of that friendship of yours, or the good it ensures ? 

Eight seasons are past that he shelters his head 
In a barrack, an outhouse, a hovel, a shed, 

In nests of the rock where the vultures are bred, 

In tubs, and in huts and the towers of the wall : 

His friend and protector, you witness it all ! 

But where is thy pity, thou friend of the city ; 

To smoke him alive, to plunder his hive ? 

And when Archeptolemusf came on a mission. 

With peace in his hand, with a fair proposition : 

So drive them before you with kicks on the rump. 

Peace, treaties and embassies, all in a lump ! 

Cleon. I did wisely and well ; for the prophecies tell, 
That if he perseveres, for a period of years ; 

• The assassin of Hipparchus, canonized by the democratic fanaticism of 
the Athenians. 

t After the surrender of the Spartans at Pylos. 
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He shall sit in Arcadia, judging away 
In splendour and honour, at five-pence a day : 

Meantime I can feed and provide for his need ; 

Maintaining him wholly, fairly and foully, 

With jurymen's pay, three-pence a day. 

S. S. No vision or fancy prophetic have you, 

Nor dreams of Arcadian empire in view ; 

A safer concealment is all that you seek : 

In the hubbub of war, in the darkness and reek, 

To plunder at large ; to keep him confined, 

Passive, astounded, humbled, blind, 

Pining in penury, looking to thee, 

For his daily provision a juryman's fee. 

But if he returns to his country concerns, 

His grapes and his figs, and his furmity kettle, 

You’ll find him a man of a different mettle. 

When he feels that your fees had debarred him from 
these ; 

He’ll trudge up to town, looking eagerly down, 

And pick a choice pebble, and keep it in view. 

As a token of spite,* for a vote against you. 

Peace sinks you for ever, you feel it and know, 

As your shifts and your tricks and your prophecies show. 
Cleon. ’Tis a scandal, a shame I to throw slander and 
blame 

On the friend of the people ! a patriot name, 

A kinder protector, I venture to say, 


* “As a token of spite:" that is, as ii memorandum of anticipated 
'fngeanee. It is recorded of some old rieiichiuaii, in the early tunes ol 
t!ie last century, that having suffered in his fortune by the depreciation of 
the coinage, he set apart a gold piece of the old stamp ; and used to show 
It to his friends, saying “ that he kept it for the hire of a balcony looking 
into the Place de Greve, against the time when the minister should be 
brought out there for execution." With a similar feeling the Athenian 
countryman is described as selecting his pebble for a future vindictive vote 
against Cleon. 
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Than ever Themistocles was in his day, 

Better and kinder in every way. 

S. S. Witness, ye deities ! witness his blasphemies ! 

You to compare with Themistocles ! you ! 

That found us exhausted, and filled us anew 
With a bumper of opulence ; carving and sharing 
Rich slices of empire ; and kindly preparing, 

While his guests were at dinner, a capital supper. 

With a dainty remove, both under and upper. 

The fort and the harbour, and many a dish 
Of colonies, islands, and such kind of fish. 

But now we are stunted, our spirit is blunted, 

With paltry defences, and walls of partition ; 

With silly pretences of poor superstition \ 

And yet you can dare, with him to compare ! 

But he lost the command, and was banished the land, 
While you rule over all, and carouse in the hall 1 
Cleon. This is horrible quite, and his slanderous spite, 
Has no motive m view but my friendship for you. 

My zeal — 

Dem. There have done with your slang and youi 
stuff, 

You’ve cheated and choused and cajoled me enough. 

S. S. My dear little Demus ! youll find it is true. 

He behaves like a wretch and a villain to you. 

He haunts your garden and there he plies, 

Cropping the sprouts of the young supplies. 

Munching and scrunching enormous rations 
Of public sales and confiscations. 

Cleon. Don’t exult before your time. 

Before you've answered for your crime — 

A notable theft that I mean to prove 
Of a hundred talents and above. 

S. S. Why do ye plounce and flounce in vain ? 

Splashing and dashing and splashing again, 
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Like a silly recruit, just clapped on board ? 

Your crimes and acts are on record : 

The Mitylenian bribe alone 

Was forty minoe proved and shown. 

Chorus. 

0 thou, the saviour of the State, with joy and admiration ! 

We contemplate your happy fate and future exaltation, 

Doomed with the trident in your hand to reign in power 
and glory, 

In full career to domineer, to drive the world before ye ; 

To raise with ease and calm the seas, and also raise a 
fortune, 

While distant tribes, with gifts and biibes, to thee will be 
resorting. 

Keep your advantage, persevere, attack him, work him, 
bait him, 

You'll over-bawl him, never fear, and oiit-vociferate him. 

Cleon. You’ll not advance ; you’ve not a chance, good 
people, of prevailing; 

Recorded facts, my warlike acts, will muzzle you from 
railing ; 

As long as there remains a shield, of all the trophy taken 

At Pylos, I can keep the field, unterrified, unshaken. 

S. S. Stop there a bit, don’t triumph yet— those shields 
afford a handle 

For shrewd surmise ; and it implies a treasonable Scandal ;• 

fhat there they’re placed, all strapped and braced, ready 
prepared for action ; 

A plot it is 1 a scheme of his ! a project of the faction ! 

Dear Demus, he, most wickedly, with villanous advise- 
ment. 


* 'The metre now parses from the anapx&t to llit tetrameter jainbic. See 
^ i3y note. 
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Prepares a force, as his resource, against your just chastise- 
ment : 

The curriers and the tanners all, with sundry crafts of 
leather, 

Young lusty fellows stout and tall, you see them leagued 
together ; 

And there beside them, there abide cheesemongers bold 
and hearty, 

Who with the grocers are alliej^ to join the tanner’s party. 

Then if you turn your oyster eye, with ostracizing look, 

Those his allies, will from the pegs, those very shields 
unhook : 

Rushing outright, at dark midnight, with insurrection 
sudden. 

To seize perforce the public stores, with all your meal and 
pudden. 

Dem. Well I declare 1 the straps are there ! 0 what a 
deep, surprising, 

Uncommon rascall What a plot the wretch has been 
devising. 

Cleon. Hear and attend, my worthy friend, and don’t 
directly credit 

A tale for truth, because forsooth — “ The man that told me, 
said it.” 

You’ll never see a friend like me, that well or ill 
rewarded. 

Has uniformly done his best, to keep you safely guarded ; 

Watching and working night and day, with infinite detec- 
tions 

Of treasons and conspiracies, and plots in all directions. 

S. S. Yes, that’s your course, your sole resource, the same 
device for ever. 

As country fellows fishing eels, that in the quiet river, 

Or the clear lake, have failed to take, begin to poke and 
muddle, 
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And rouse and rout it all about and work it to a puddle 

To catch their game — you do the same in the hubbub and 
confusion, 

Which you create to blind the State, with unobserved collu- 
sion, 

(Irasping at ease your bribes and fees. But answer ! Tell 
me whether 

You, that pretend yourself his friend, with all your wealth 
in leather, 

Ever supplied a single hide, to mend his reverend battered 

Old buskins ? 

Dem. No, not he, by Jove ! Look at tlieni, burst 

and tattered ! 

S. S. That shows the man ! now spick and span, behold, 
my noble largess ! 

A lovely pair, bought for your wear, at my own cost and 
charges. 

Dem. I see your mind is well inclined, with views and 
temper suiting. 

To place the state of things and toes, upon a proper 
footing. 

Cleon. What an abuse ! a pair of shoes to purchase 
your affection ! 

Whilst all my worth is blott ed forth, raised from your recol- 
lection ; 

That was your guide, so proved and tried, that showed 
myself so zealous, 

And so severe this very year, and of your honour jealous, 

Noting betimes all filthy crimes, without respect or pity.* 

S. S. He that’s inclined to filth, may find enough 
throughout the city : 

A different view determined you ; those infamous 
offenders 

Seemed in your eyes, likely to rise, aspirants and pre- 
tenders ; 
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In bold debate, and ready prate, undaunted rhetoricians ; 

Jn impudence and influence, your rival politicians. 

But there now, see I this winter he might pass without his 
clothing ; 

The season’s cold, he’s chilly and old ; but still you think 
of nothing ! 

Whilst I, to show my love, bestow this waistcoat, as a 
present 

Comely and new, with sleeves thereto, of flannel warm and 
pleasant. 

Dem. How strange it is ! Themistocles was reckoned 
mighty clever ! 

With all his wit, he could not hit on such a project ever, 

Such a device, so warm, so nice; in short, it equals 
fairly 

His famous wall, the port and all, that he contrived so 
rarely. 

Cleon. To what a pass you drive me, alas ! to what a 
vulgar level ! 

S. S. ’'J'is your own plan ; ’twas you began. As topers 
at a revel, 

Pressed on a sudden, rise at once, and seize without 
regarding. 

Their neighbours’ slippers for the nonce, to turn into the 
garden. 

I stand, in short, upon your shoes — I copy your 
behaviour, 

And take and use, for my own views, your flattery and 

' palaver. 

Cleon. I shall outvie your flatteries, 1 1 — see here this 
costly favour ! 

This mantle ! take it for my sake — 

Dem. Faugh ! what a filthy flavour! 

Off* with it quick ! it makes me sick, it stinks of hides and 
leather. 
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S. S. Twas by design ; if you*ll combine and put the 
facts together, 

Like his device of Silphium spice-pretending to bedizen 

You with a dress ! *Twas nothing less, than an attempt to 
poison. 

He sunk tlie price of that same spice, and with the same 
intention — 

You recollect ? 

Dem. I recollect the circumstance you mention. 

S. S. Then recollect the sad effect 1 — that instance of the 
jury 

All flushed and hot, fixed to the spot, exploding in a 
fury. 

To see them was a scene of woe, in that infectious 
smother. 

Winking and blinking in a row, and poisoning one 
another. 

Cleon. Varlet and knave! thou dirty slave ! what trash^^ 
have you collected ? 

S, S. 'Tis your own cue — I copy you. So the Oracle 
directed. 

Cleon. 1*11 match you still, for I can fill his pint-pot of 
appointment. 

For holidays and working-days, t 

S. S. But here*s a box of ointment — 

A salve prescribed for heels when kibed, given with my 
humble duty. 

Cleon. I’ll pick your white hairs out of sight, and make 
you quite a beauty. 

S. S. But here*s a prize, for your dear eyes 1 — a rabbit- 
scut ! See there now ! 


* A reprimand which in this, and one or two other instances, the translator 
IS tempted to transfer to himself I 

t Donatives on festival days, when the courts were closed and the iury 
tien’s pay suspended. 
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Cleon. Wipe ’em, and then, wipe it again, dear Demus, 
on my hair now. 

S. S. On mine, I say I On mine, do, pray ! 

[Demus bestows^ in a careless manner^ his dirty 
preference upon the S. S. He pays no attention 
to the altercation which follows^ but remains in 
the attitude of a solid old juryman^ sitting upon 
a difficult cause concocting the decision which he at 
last pronounces?^ 

Cleon. I shall fit you with a ship, 

To provide for and equip, 

One that has been long forgotten, 

Leaky, worm-eaten, and rotten. 

On it you shall waste and spend 
Time and money without end. 

Furthermore, if I prevail, 

It shall have a rotten sail. 

Chor. There he’s foaming, boiling over : 

See the froth above the cover. 

This combustion to allay, 

We must take some sticks away. 

Cleon. I shall bring you down to ruin. 

With my summoning and suing 
For arrear of taxes due, 

And charges and assessments new, 

In the census you shall pass 
Rated in the richest class. 

S. S. I reply with nothing worse 
Than this just and righteous curse. 

May you stand beside the stove, 

With the fishes that you love, 

Fizzling in the tempting pan, 

A distracted anxious man ; 

It is to be presumed that Cleon is indulging himself in the Prytancum. 
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The Milesian question * pending, 

Which you then should be defending, 

With a talent for your hire 
If you gain what they desire. 

Then their agent, in a sweat. 

Comes to say the Assembly ^s met ; 

All in haste you snatch and follow, 

And in vain attempt to swallow; 

Running with your gullet filled, 

Till we see you choked and killed. 

Chorus. So be it, mighty Jove I so be it! 

And holy Ceres, may I live to see it ! 

I) EM. [rousing himself gradually from his medilaiion\ 
... In truth and he seems to me, by far the best — 

The worthiest that has been long since — the kindest, 

And best disposed, to the honest sober class 
Of simple humble three-penny citizens. 

You, Paphlagonian, on the contrary 
Have offended and incensed me. Therefore now 
Give back your seal of office ! You must be 
No more my steward ! 

Cleon. Take it ! and withal 

Bear this in mind 1 That he, my successor, 

Whoever he may be, will prove a rascal 
More artful and nefarious than myself — 

A bigger rogue be sure, and baser far ! 

Dem. This seal is none of mine, or my eyes deceive me 
The figure’s not the same ! I’m sure ! 

S. S. Let’s see — 

What was the proper emblem upon your seal ? 

Dem. a sirloin of roast beef— 

S. S. It is not that 


• Tlie Scholiast affords us no light as to the allusion to the Milesian 
^juebtion. 
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j )EM. Not the roast beef I What is it ? 

S. S. A cormorant 

Haranguing open-mouthed upon a rock—' 

Dem. Oh mercy ! 

S. S. What’s the matter ? 

Dem. Away with it ! 

That was Cleonymus’s seal, not mine — t 
But here take this, act with it as my steward. 

Cleon. Not yet, Sir ! I bese^h you. First permit me 
To communicate some oracles I possess. 

S. S. And me too, some of mine. 

Cleon. Beware of them ! 

His oracles arc most dangerous and infectious ! 

They strike ye with the leprosy and the jaundice. 

S. S. And his will give you the itch, and a scald head j 
And the glanders and mad-staggers 1 take my word for it ! 

Cleon. My oracles foretell, that you shall rule 
Over all Greece, and wear a crown of roses, 

S, S. And mine foretell, that you shall wear a robe 
With golden spangles, and a crown of gold. 

And ride in a golden chariot over Thrace ; 

In triumph with king Smicythes and his queen, 

Cleon \tc the S. S.].t 

Well, go for 'em ! and bring ’em I and let him hear ’em I 
S. S. Yes, sure — and you too — go fetch yours ! 

Cllon. Heigh-day ! 

S. S. Heigh-day ! Why should not ye ? What should 
^ hinder ye ? \Exeu7it Cleon and S. S. 

The following Chorus has no merit whatever in the translation; and not 
much in the original. The first six lines are composed on the prin- 
ciple of contiast pointed out in p. io6. 


• The Pnyx, the place of assembly, was called the Rock, 
t Cleonymus's emblem IS a bird, to mark his cowardice. See *'.^char- 
nians," p. i8. 1 he bird is also one of voracious habits. 

% Cleon affects to give orders which the S. S. retorts. 
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Chorus. 

Joyful will it be and pleasant 
To the future times and present, 

The benignant happy day, 

Which will shine on us at last, 

Announcing with his genial ray, 

That Cleon is condemned and cast ! 
Notwithstanding we have heard 
From the seniors of the city,' 

Jurymen revered and feared, 

An opinion deep and pitliy : 

That the State for household use 
Wants a pestle and a mortar ; 

That Cleon serves to pound and bruise, 

Or else our income would run shorter. 

But I was told, the boys at school 
Observed it as a kind of rule, 

That he never could be made 
By any means to play the lyre, 

Till he was well and truly paid — 

I mean with lashes for his hire. 

At length his master all at once 
Expelled him as an utter dunce ; 

As by nature ill inclined, 

And wanting gifts of every kind. 

[Re-enter Ci.v.0^ and M/f Sausage-seller— Cleon 
until a large packet and the Sausage-SELLFJR 
staggering under a porter's loadi\ 

Cleon [to Demus]. 

Well, there’s a bundle you see, I’ve brought of ’em ; 

But that's not all ) there’s more of them to come- -- 


* There was a portion of the lower class of citizens who conceived that 
the State had an interest in supporting the tyrannical exactions of Cleon. 
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S. S. I grunt and sweat, you see, with the load of 'em ; 
But that’s not all ; there’s more of ’em to come. 

Dem. But what are these? — ^all ? 

Cleon. Oracles. 

Dem. What, all ? 

Cllon. Ah, you’re surprised, it seems, at the quantity ! 
That’s nothing ; Tve a trunk full of ’em at home. 

S. S. And I've a garret and out-house both brimful. 

Dem. Let’s give ’em a look. Whose oracles are these ? 
Cleon. Bakis’s mine are 

Dem. [/j the S. S.]. Weil, and whose are yours ? 

S. S. Mine are from Glanis, Bakis’s elder brother. 

I') EM. And what arc they all about ? 

Cli on. About the Athenians, 

About the Island of Pylos, — about myself, — 

About yourself,— about all kinds of things. 

Dlm. And what are yours about ? 

S. S. About the Athenians,— 

About pease-pudding and porridge, — about the Spartans,— 
About the war,— about the pilchard fishery, — 

About the state of things in general, — 

About short weights and measures in the market, — 

About all things and persons whatsoever, — 

About yourself and me. Bid him go whistle. 

Dem. Come, read them out then ! that one in particular, 
My favourite one of all, about the eagle ; 

About my being an eagle in the clouds. 

, Cleon. Listen then I Give your attention to the Oracle 
Son of Erechtheus, mark and ponder well, 

This holy warning from Apollo’s cell. 

It bids thee cherish, him the sacred whelp ; 

Who for thy sake doth bite and bark and yelp. 

Guard and protect him from the chattering jay ; 

So shall thy juries all be kept in pay.” 

Dem. That’s quite above me ! Erechtheus and a whelp 1 
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What should Erechtheus do with a whelp or a jay ? 

What does it mean ? * 

Cleon. The meaning of it is this : 

I am presignified as a dog, who barks 

And watches for you. Apollo therefore bids you 

Clierish the sacred whelp— meaning myself. 

S. S. 1 tell ye, the Oracle means no such thing ; 

This whelp has gnawed the corner off ; but here, 

IVe a true perfect copy. 

Dem. Read it out then ! 

Meanwhile I’ll pick a stone up for the nonce, 

For fear the dog in the Oracle should bite me. 

S. S. “ Son of Erechtheus, ’ware the gap-toothed dog, 
The crafty mongrel that purloins thy prog ; 

Fawning at meals, and filching scraps away. 

The whilst you gape and stare another way ; 

He prowls by night, and pilfers many a prize, 

Amidst the sculleries and the colonies.” 

Dem. Well, Glanis has the best of it, I declare. 

Cleon. First listen, my good friend, and then decide : 

“ In sacred Athens shall a woman dwell, 

Who shall bring forth a lion fierce and fell ; 

This lion shall defeat the gnats and flies, 

Which are that noble nation’s enemies. 

Him you must guard and keep for public good. 

With iron bulwarks and a wall of wood.” 

Dem. [to the S. S.] 

D’ye understand it ? 

S. S. No, not I, by Jove! 

Cleon. Apollo admonishes you, to guard and keep me ; 
1 am the lion here alluded to. 


• Discussions on the genuine and corrupt copies of oracles were not 
Unfrequent ; we find an instance in Thucydides. — Sec also the scene of the 
Soothsayer in " The Birds.” 
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Dem. a lion ! Why just now you were a dog I 
S. S. Aye, but he stifles the true sense of it, 

Designedly — ^that ** wooden and iron wall,” 

In which Apollo tells ye he should be kept. 

Dem. What did the deity mean by it ? What d^ye think ? 
S. S. To have him kept in the pillory and the stocks. 
Dem. That prophecy seems likely to be verified. 

Cleon. Heed not their strain ; for crows and daws 
abound. 

But love your faithful hawk, victorious found, 

Who brought the Spartan magpies tied and bound.” 

S. S. ” The Paphlagonian, impudent and rash, 

Risked that adventure in a drunken dash. 

0 simple son of Cecrops, ill advised ! 

1 see desert in arms unfairly prized ; 

Men only can secure and kill the game ; 

A woman’s deed it is to cook the same.” 

Cleon. Do listen at least to the Oracle about Pylos : 

** Pylos there is behind, and eke before,* 

The bloody Pylos.” 

Dem. Let me hear no more I 

Those Pylos’s are my torment evermore. 

S. S. But here’s an Oracle which you must attend to ; 
About the navy — a very particular one. 

Dem. Yes, I’ll attend — I wish it would tell me how 
To pay my seamen their arrears of wages. 

S. S. “ O son of Egeus, ponder and beware 
Of the dog-fox, so crafty, le.xn, and spare, 

Subtle and swift.” Do yc understand it? 

Dem. Yes ! 

Of course the dog-fox f means Philostratus. 


* There were thrt-e places of this name, not very distant from each otiier. 

t The dog was (in a bad sense) the tyjie of impudence — the fox of 
cunning ; Philostratus, the compound of the Ovo, gained his subsistence by a 
very infamous trade. 
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s. S. That's not the meaning— but the Paphlagonian 
Is always urging you to send out ships ; 

Cruizing about exacting contributions ; 

A thing that Apollo positively forbids. 

Dem. But why aie the ships here called dog-foxes ? 

S. S. Why? 

Because the ships are swift, and dogs are swift. 

Dlm. But what has a fox to do with it? Wliy dog- 
foxes ? 

S. S. The fox is a type of the ship’s crew ; marauding 
And eating up the vineyards. 

Dem. Well, so be it ! 

But how are my foxes to get paid their wages ? 

S. S. I’ll settle it all, and make provision for them, 

Three days’ provision, presently. Only now. 

This instant, let me remind you of an Oracle : 

‘‘Beware Cullcne.” 

Dem. What’s the meaning of it ? 

S. S. Cullenc, in the sense 1 understand, 

Implies a kind of a cuUhig, asking hand — 

The coiled hand of an inft)rining bully, 

Culling a bribe from his affrighted cully 
A hand like his. 

Cleon. No, no I youTe quite mistaken, 

It alludes to Diopithes’s lame hand.f 
“ But here’s a glorious prophecy which sings, 

How you shall rule on earth, and rank with kings. 

And soar aloft in air on eagle’s wings.” 

S. S. * ** And some of mine foretell that you shall be, 
Sovereign of all the world and the Red Sea ; 


* The Scholiast tells us that the common informer at Athens, when 
fiCTosting and threatening persons for the purpose of extortion, had an 
‘■‘'iablishcd token (the hand liollowed .and slipped out beneath the cloak)^ 
indicating that they were willing to desist for a piece of money, 

t As a soothsayer lie ought to have Let n l.ce lioui any hotldy defect. 
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And sit on juries in Ecbatana, 

Munching sweet buns and biscuit all the day.” 

Cleon. “ But me Minerva loves, and I can tell 
Of a portentous vision that befell — 

The goddess in my sleep appeared to me, 

Holding a flagon, as it seemed to be. 

From which she poured upon the old man’s crown 
Wealth, health, and peace, like ointment running down.’ 

S. S. “ And I too dreamt a^ream, and it was this ; 
Minerva came from the Acropolis, 

There came likewise, her serpent and her owl ; 

And ill her hand she held a certain bowl ; 

And poured ambrosia on the old man's head. 

And salt-fish pickle upon yours instead.” 

Dem. Well, Glanis is the cleverest after ail. 

And therefore I’m resolved, from this time forth, 

To put myself into your charge and keeping ; 

To be tended in my old age and taken care of. 

Cleon. No, do*pray wait a little ; and see how regularly 
ni furnish you with a daily dole of barley. 

Dem. Don’t tell me of barley ! I can’t bear to hear of it I 
I’ve been cajoled and choused more than enough. 

By Thouphanes* and yourself this long time past, 

Cleon. Then I’ll provide you delicate wh eaten flour. 

S. S. And I’ll provide you manchets, and roast meat, 
And messes piping hot that cry “ Come eat me.” 

Dem. Make haste then, both of ye. Whatever you do — 
And whichever of the two befriends me most, 

I’ll give him up the management of the State. 

Cleon. Well, I’ll be first then. 

S. S. No, you sha’n’t, 'tis I. 

\Boi/i run off ; hut the Sausage-seller contrives to get the 
start 


\n adherent of Cleon. 
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Chorus. 

Worthy Deinus ! your estate 
Is a glorious thing we own — 

The haughtiest of the i>roud and great 
Watch and tremble at your frown 3 
Tike a sovereign or a chief, 

But so easy of belief. 

Every fawning rogue and thief 
Finds you ready to his liand, 

Flatterers you cannot withstand. 

To them your confidence is lent. 

With opinions always bent 
To what your last advisers say, 

Your noble mind is gone astray. 

Demus. 

Those brains of yours are weak and green , 
My wits are sound whate’er ye say ; 

’Tis nothing but my froward spleen 
That affects this false decay : 

’Tis my fancy, *tis my way, 

To drawl and drivel through the day. 

But though you see me dote and dream, 
Never think me what I seem ! 

For my confidential slave 
I prefer a pilfering knave ; 

And when he’s pampered and full-blown 3 
I snatch him up and — dash him down 1 

Chorus. 

We approve of your intent, 

If you spoke it as you meant 3 
If you keep them like the beasts, 
Fattened for your future feasts, 
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Pampered in the public stallr 
Till the next occasion call ; 

Then a little easy vote 

Knocks them down, and cuts their throat ; 

And you dish and serve them up, 

As you want to dine or sup. 

Demus. 

Mark me ! — ^When I ^eem to doze, 

When my wearied eyelids close ; 

Then they think their tricks are hid : 

But beneath the drooping lid, 

Still I keep a corner left, 

Tracing every secret theft. 

I shall match them by-and-by 1 
All the rogues, you think so sly, 

All the deep intriguing set, 

Arc but dancing in a net,* 

Till I purge their stomachs clean 
With the hemlock and the bean. 

The Sausage-seller and Cleon re-ciiter separakfy, 

Cleon. Get out there ! 

S. S. You, get out yourself ! you rascal I 

Cleon. O Demus 1 here have I been waiting, ready 
To attend upon ye and serve ye, a long, long time. 

S. S. And I\e been waiting a longer, longer time — 

P’.ver so long — a great long while ago. 


* Versons subject to an eflectual restraint, of which they were themselves 
unaware, were said to be dancing in a net. ITie Royalists, in Cromwell’s 
time, found themselves baffled in all their attempts, without at all suspecting 
the system of secret information by which they were circumvented and 
restrained. When tins came to be known afterwards, it was said that 
Cromwell hod kept them dancing in <r net — i.e., joyous and alert, conspiring 
and corresponding in imaginary security, wholly unconscious of the restraint 
ia which they had been4iel4 « 
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Dem. And IVe been waiting here cursing ye both, 

A thousand times, a long, long time ago. 

S. S. You know what you're to do ? 

Dem. Yes, yes, 1 know; 

But you may tell me, however, notwithstanding. 

S. S. Make it a race, and let us start to serve you. 

And win your favour without loss of time. 

Dem. So be it. Start now — one I two ! three ! 

Cleon. Heigh-day 1 

Dem. Why don't you start ? 

Cleon. He's cheated and got before me. 

[Exit. 

Dem. Well truly indeed I shall be feasted rarely ; 

My courtiers and admirers will quite spoil me. 

Cleon. There, I’m the first you see to bring ye a chair. 
S. S. But a table. Here I've brought it, first and fore- 
most. 

Cleon. See here this little half-meal cake from Pylos, 
Made from the flour of victory and success. 

S. S. But here's a cake I see here 1 which the heavenly 
goddess 

Patted and flatted herself, with her ivory hand, 

For your own eating. 

Dem. Wonderful, mighty goddess 1 

What an awfully large hand she must have had I 
Cleon. See this pease-pudding, which the warlike virgin 
Achieved at Pylos, and bestows upon you. 

S. S. The goddess upholds your whole establishment. 

And holds this mess of porridge over your head. 

Dem. I say the establishment could not subsist 
For a single hour, unless the goddess upheld 
The porridge of our affairs, most manifestly. 


* '1 lus refers to a notion vefy prevalent among the Athenians, and which 
ii alluded to elsewhere : — 
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Cleok. She, the dread virgin who delights in battle^ 

And storm and battery, sends this batter>pudding. 

S. S. This savoury stew, with comely sippets decked, 

Is sent you by the Gorgon-bearing goddess, 

Who bids you gorge and gormandize thereon. 

Cleon. The daughter of Jove arrayed in panoply 
Presents you a pancake to create a panic 
Amongst your enemies. 

S. S. An(ff)y me slie sends 

For your behoof this dainty dish of fritters, 

Well fried, to strike your foemen with affright; 

And here’s a cup of wine— taste it and try. 

Dem. It’s capital, faith ! 

S. S. And it ought to be ; for Pallas 

Mixed it herself expressly for your palate. 

Cleon. This slice of rich sweet-cake, take it from me. 

S. S. This whole great rich sweet-cake, take it from me. 
Cleon [to the S. S.] Ah, but hare-pie — where will you 
get har*-pie ? 

S. S. [aside\ Hare-pie ! What shall I do !— Come, now’s 
the time. 

Now for a nimble, knowing, dashing trick. 

Cleon, [to the S. S., showing the dish which he is going to 
present]. 

Look there, you poor rapscallion. 

S. S. Pshaw ! no matter. , 


“ Rash and ever in the wrong, a providence protects us ever, 

Guiding all your empty plans, assisting every wild endeavour.” 

*' Clouds,” V. 586, 

it was founded on an anecdote, dating as far back as the time of the 
eontest between Neptune and Minerva. Neptune, is his chagrin, impre* 
catad upon the territory of which he was dispossessed, the curse of bcinj; 
always governed by "bad councils.” 'Hiis Minerva could not cancel ; but 
she subjoined that these bad councils, bad as they might be, should be 
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I've people of my own there m attenaance. 

They're coming here — I see them. 

Cleon. Who ? What are they ? 

S. S. Envoys with bags of money. 

[Cleon sets dmm his hare-pie^ and mns off the sta<^c io 
intercept the supposed envoysI\ 

Cleon. Where ? Where are they ? 

Where ? Where ? 

S. S. What’s that to you ? Can’t ye be civil ? 

Why don’t you let the foreigners alone ? 

'I'here’s a hare-pie, my dear own little Demus, 

A nice hare-pie, I’ve brought ye ! See, look there ! 

Cllon \j‘eiurnin^. By Jove, he’s stolen it, and served 
It up. 

S. S. Just as you did the prisoners at Pylos. 

Demus. Where did ye get it ? How did ye steal it ? Tell 
me. 

S. S. The scheme and the suggestion were divine, 

The theft and the execution simply mine. 

Cleon. I took the trouble. 

S. S. But I served it up. 

Demus. Well, he that brings the thing must get the 
thanks. 

Cleon [aside], Alas, I’m circumvented and undone 
Out-faced and over-impudentified. 

S. S. Come, Demus, had not you best decide at once, 
Which is your truest friend, and best disposed 
To the interest of the State, to your belly and you. 

Demus. But how can I decide it cleverly ? 

Which would the audience think is the cleverest way i 
S. S. I’ll tell ye ; take my chest and search it fairly, 

Then search the Paphlagonian’s and determine. 

Demus. Let’s look; what’s here? 

S. S. It’s empty, don’t you see? 

My dear old man, I’ve given you everything. 
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Demus. Well, here’s a chest indeed, in strict accordance 
With the judgment of the public ; perfectly empty ! 

S. S. Come now, let’s rummage out the Paphlagonian’s. 
See there ! 

Demus. Oh bless me, what a hoard of dainties I 
And what a lump of cake the fellow has kept, 

Compared with the little tiny slice he gave me. 

S. S. That was his commo% practice ; to pretend 
To make you presents, giving up a trifle. 

To keep the biggest portion for himself. 

Demus. O villain, how you’ve wronged and cheated 
me; 

Me that have honoured ye, and have made ye presents. 
Cleon. I stole on principle for the public service. 
Demus. Pull off your garland — give it back to me, 

For him to wear 1 

S. S. Come, sirrah, give it back I 

Cleon. Not so. . There still remains an Oracle, 

Which marks the fatal sole antagonist, 

Predestined for my final overthrow. 

S. S. Yes ! And it points to me, my name and person ! 
Cleon. Yet would I fain inquire and question you ; 

How far the signs and tokens of the prophecy 
Combine in your behalf. Answer me truly ! 

What was your early school ? Where did you learn 
The rudiments of letters and of music ? 

S. S. Where hogs are singed and scalded in the shambles, 
Tnere was I pummelled to a proper tune. 

Cleon. Ha, sayst thou so ? this prophecy begins 
To bite me to the soul with deep forebodings. 

Yet tell me again — What was your course of practice 
In feats of strength and skill at the Palaestra ? 

S. S. Stealing and staring, perjuring and swearing. 
Cleon. O mighty Apollo, your decree condemns me ! 
Say, what was your employment afterwards ? 
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S. S. I practised as a Sausage-seller chiefly, 

Occasionally as pimp and errand-boy. 

Cleon. Oh misery 1 lost and gone ! totally lost ! 

[after a paiise\ 

One single hope remains, a feeble thread, 

I grasp it to the last. Yet answer me: 

What was your place of sale for sausages ? 

Was it the market or the city gate ? 

S. S. The city gate ! Where salted fish are sold ! 

Cleon. Out ! out alas ! my destiny is fulfilled : 

Hurry me hence within with quick conveyance, 

'J'he wreck and ruin of my former self. 

Farewell my name and honours ! Thou, my garland, 
Farewell ! my successor must wear you now, 

To shine in new pre-eminence— a rogue, 

Perhaps less perfect, but more prosperous ! 

S. S. O Jove ! Patron of Greece ! the praise be 
thine ! 

Demosthenes.* I wish you joy most heartily; and I 
hope, 

Now you're promoted, you’ll remember me, 

For helping you to advancement. All I ask 
Is Phanus’s place to be under-scrivener to you. 

Dem. \to the S. S.] You tell me what’s your name ? 

S. S. Agoracritus ; 

So called from the Agora where I got my living. 

Dem. With you then, Agoracritus, in your hands 
I place myself ; and furthermore consign 
This Paphlagonian here to your disposal. 

S. S. Then you shall find me, a most affectionate 
And faithful guardian ; the best minister 
That ever served the sovereign of the Cockneys. 

[Exeunt Omnes. 


In a very civil, suhmiiisivc tone. 
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llie actors being withdrawn, the Chorus remain again in possession of 
the theatre. Their first song is a parody from Pindar, which u 
converted into a lampoon upon Lysistratus, who having reduced 
himself to poverty had procured (by the assistance of his friends) a 
lucrative appointment at Delphi. He is mentioned in The Aohar* 
nians,’* see the song, p. 6o. 

To record to future years 
The lordly wealthy charioteers, 

Steeds, and car^nd crowns victorious, 

These are worthy themes and glorious. 

Let the Muse refrain from malice, 

Nor molest with idle sallies 
Him the poor Lysistratus ; 

Taunted for his empty purse, 

Every penny gone and spent. 

Lately with Thaumantis sent 
On a Delphic embassy, 

With a tear in either eye, 

Clinging to the deity 
To bemoan his misery. 

Epirrema. 

An attempt is here made to express what the Scholiast points out; 
namely, that the contrast between the two brothers is a piece of dry 
irony. In other respects the original is liardly capable of translation. 

To revile the vile, has ever been accounted just and right, 

The business of the comic bard, his proper office, his 
* delight. 

On the villanoiis and base, the lashes of invective fall ; 

While the virtuous and the good are never touched or 
harmed at all. 

Thus, without offence, to mark a profligate and wicked 
brother, 

For the sake of explanation, I proceed to name another : 
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One is wicked and obscure, the brother unimpeached and 
glorious, 

Eminent for taste and art, a person famous and notorious. 
Arignotus — when I name him, you discern at once, with 
ease. 

The viler and obscurer name, the person meant— 
Ariphrades, 

If he were a rascal only we should let the wretch alone, 

He’s a rascal, and he knows it, and desires it to be known. 
Still we should not have consented to lampoon him into 
vogue, 

As an ordinary rascal, or a villain, or a rogue ; 

But the wretch is grown inventive, eager to descend and 
try 

Ifncliscovered, unattempted depths of filth and infamy ; 

Witn his nastiness and lewdness, going on from bad to 
worse, 

♦Vith his verses and his music, and his friend Oionychus. 
Jolly friends and mates of mine, when with me you quench 
your thirst, 

Spit before you taste the wine — spit upon the fellow first. 

Meditating on my bed. 

Strange perplexities si^e bred 
In my weary, restless head. 

I contemplate and discuss 
The nature of Cleonymus, 

All the modes of his existence. 

His provision and subsistence, 

His necessities and wants. 

And the houses that he haunts, 

Till the master of the table, 

Accosts him like the gods in fable, 

Manifested and adored 
At Baucis' and Philemon's board— 
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“ Mighty sovereign ! Mighty lord ! 

Leave us in mercy and grace. Forbear ! 

Our frugal insufficient fare, 

Pardon it ! and in mercy spare ! 

Antefirrema. 

Our Triremes, I was told, held a conference of late, 

One, a bulky dame and old,|poke the first in the dehate: 

“ Ladies, have you heard the news ? In the town it passed 
for truth, 

That a certain low bred upstart, one Hyperbolus forsooth, 

Asks a hundred of our number, with a further proposition. 

That we should sail with him to Carthage* on a secret 
expedition.” 

They all were scandalized and shocked to hear so wild a 
project planned, 

A virgin vessel newly docked, but which never had been 
manned. 

Answered instantly with anger, If the Fates will not afford 
me 

Some more suitable proposal, than that wretch to come 
aboard me, 

I would rather rot and perish, and remain from year to 
year, 

Till the worms have eat my bottom, lingering in the harbour 
here. 

No, thank heaven, for such a master Nauson’s daughter 
is too good j 

And if my name were not Nauphantis, I am made of nails 
and wood. 

I propose then to retire in sanctuary to remain 

Near the temple of the Furies, or to Theseus and his fane. 


• C'Arlliage, in Ihis uist.incc, may admit of a doubt. See note to p. 97 : 
but It as by no means beyond the speculations of Athenian ambition at 
that time. 
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Still the project may proceed ; Hyperbolus can never fail. 
He may launch the trays of wood, in which h» lamps were 
set to saleJ* 

Agoracritus {ike Sausage-seller). 

Peace be amongst you ! Silence ! Peace ! 

Close the courts ; let pleadings cease ! 

All your customary joys, 

Juries, accusers, strife and noise 1 

Be merry, I say ! Let the theatre ring 

With a shout of applause for the news that I bring. 

Chor. O thou the protector and hope of the State, 

Of the isles and allies of the city, relate 
What happy event, do you call us to greet, 

With bonfire and sacrifice filling the street. 

Ag. Old Demus within has moulted his skin j 
IVe cooked him, and stewed him, to render him stronger, 
Many years younger, and shabby no longer. 

Chor. Oh, what a change ! How sudden and strange ! 
But where is he now? 

Ac. On the citadel’s brow, 

In the lofty old town of immortal renown, 

With the noble Ionian violet crown. 

Chor. What was his vesture, his figure and gesture ? 
How did you leave him, and how does he look ? 

Ag. Joyous and bold, as when feasting of old, 

When his battles were ended, triumphant and splendid, 
With Miltiades sitting carousing at rest, 

Or good Aristides his favourite guest. 

You shall see him here strait ; for the citadel gate 
Is unbarred ; and the hinges — you hear how they grate ! 

[The Seme chauges to a vinv of the Frofyleewn.'] 

Give a shout for the sight of the rocky old height ! 

And the worthy old wight, that inhabits within ! 
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Chor. Thou glorious hill ! pre-eminent still 
For splendour of empire and honour and worth I 
Exhibit him here, for the Greeks to revere ; 

Their patron and master the monarch of earth ! 

Ag. There, see him, behold! with the jewels of gold 
Entwined in his hair, in the fashion of old ; 

Not dreaming of verdicts or dirty decrees ; 

But lordly, majestic, attired ^t his ease. 

Perfuming all Greece with an odour of peace. 

Chor. We salute you, and greet you, and bid you 
rejoice \ 

With unanimous heart, with unanimous voice, 

Our sovereign lord, in glory restored. 

Returning amongst us in royal array, 

Worthy the trophies of Marathon’s day ! 

[Demus comes fonvard in his splendid old-fashioned 
aiUre: the features of his mask are changed to 
those of youth y and his carriage throughout this 
scene is marked with the characteristics of youths 
warmth^ eagernessy and occasional bashfiui^ss 
and embarrassment?^ 

Dem. My dearest Agoracrilus, come here — 

I'm so obliged to you for your cookery ! 

I feel an altered man, you’ve quite transformed me. 

Ag. What ! I ? That’s nothing ; if you did but know 
The state you were in before, you'd worship me. 

, Dem. What was I doing ? How did I behave ? 

Do tell me inform against me — let me know. 

Ag. Why first, then : if an orator in the Assembly 
Began with saying, Demus, I'm your friend, 

Your faithful zealous friend, your only friend. 

You used to chuckle, and smirk, and hold your head up. 
Dem. No sure! 

Ag. So he gained his end, and bilked and choused yo. 
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Dem. But did not I perceive it ? Was not I told ? 

Aci. By Jove, atid you wore those ears of yours 
continually 

Wide open or close shut, like an umbrella. 

Dem. Is it possible ? Was I indeed so mere a driveller 
In my old age, so superannuated ? 

Ac.* Moreover, if a couple of orators 
Were pleading in your presence ; one proposing 
To equip a fleet, his rival arguing 
To get the same supplies distributed 
To the jurymen, the patron of the juries 
Carried the day. But why do you hang your head so ? 
What makes you shuffle about ? Can’t ye stand still ? 

Dem. I feel ashamed of myself and all my follies. 

Ag.* Twas not your fault— don’t think of it. Your 
advisers 

Were most to blame. But for the future — tell me, 

If any rascally villanous orator 

Should address a jury with such words as these : 

Remember, if you acquit the ])risoner 
Your daily food and maintenance arc at stake,” 

How would you treat such a pleader } Answer me. 

Dem. 1 should toss him headlong into the public pit. 
With a halter round his gullet, and Hyperbolas 
Tied fast to the end of it. 

Ag. That’s a noble answer ! 

Wise and judicious, just and glorious ! 

Now tell me, in other respects, how do you mean 
To manage your affairs ? 

Dem. Why first of all 

I’ll have the arrears of seamen’s wages paid 
To a penny, the instant they return to port. 


* The tone of the S. .S. is that of a considerate, indulgent preteptoi to a 
young man who has been misbehaving. 
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Ag. There’s many a worn-out rump will bless ye and 
thank ye, 

Dem. Moreover, no man that has been enrolled 
Upon the list for military service, 

Shall have his name erased for fear or favour. 

Ag. That gives a bang to Cleonymus’s buckler. 

Dem. I’ll not permit those fellows without beards 
To harangue in our Assembly ; boys or men, 

Ag. Then what’s to becQiie of Cleisthenes and Strato ? 
Where must they speak ? 

Dem. I mean those kind of youths, 

The little puny would-be politicians, 

Sitting conversing in perfumers’ shops, 

Lisping and prating in this kind of way : 

“ Phaeax is sharp — he made a good coine-ofi, 

And saved his life in a famous knowing style. 

I reckon him a first-rate ; quite capital 
For energy and compression j so collected, 

And such a choice of language ! Then to see him 
Battling against a mob— it’s quite delightful ! 

He’s never cowed ! He bothers ’em completely ! ” 

Ag. It’s your own fault, in part you’ve helped to spoil ’em ; 
But what do you mean to do with ’em for the future ? 

Dem. I shall send them into the country, all the pack of 
’em, 

To learn to hunt, and leave off making laws. 

Ag. Then I present you here with a folding chair, 

And a stout lad to carry it after you. 

£iem. Ah, that reminds one of the good old times. 

Ag. But what will you say, if I give you a glorious 
peace, 

A lusty strapping truce of thirty years } 

Come forward here, my lass, and show yourself. 


♦ feec ' ALh.irniaijs/’ p 19, where both aic mentioned. 
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Dem. By Jove, what a face* and figure 1 I should like 
To ratify and conclude incontinently. 

Where did you find her ? 

Ac;. Oh, the Paphlagonian, 

Of course, had huddled her out of sight, within there. 

But now you’ve got her, take her back with you 
Into the country. 

Dem. But the Paphlagonian, 

What shall we do to punish him ? What d^ye think ? 

Ag. Oh, no great matter. He shall have my trade ; 
With an exclusive sausage-selling patent, 

To traffic openly at the city gates, 

And garble his wares with dogs’ and asses’ flesh ; 

With a privilege, moreover, to get drunk, 

And bully among the strumpets of the suburbs. 

And the ragamuffin waiters at the baths. 

Dem. That’s well imagined, it precisely suits him ; 

His natural bent, it seems, his proper element 
To squabble with poor trulls and low rapscallions. 

As for yourself, I give you an invitation 
To dine with me in the hall. You’ll fill the scat 
Which that unhappy villain held before. 

Take this new robe ! Wear it and follow me ! 

And you, the rest of you, conduct that fellow 
To his future home and place of occupation, 

The gate of the city ; where the allies and foreigners. 

That he maltreated, may be sure to find him. 

[Exeunt. 
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InhmUd to corny some notion of its fffat as an acted play^ an I to 
illustrate lertain points of dramatic humour and character 
discffimhle in the original 


“Terentius Menandrum, Plautus ct Csecilius veteres Comicos interpretati 
‘unt, imnujuid hrerent in verbis, ac non decorem potius et elcgantiam 
in translatione conservant?”- Hieron, Kuis. de optimo genere 
interpretandi. 

Si Graios patrio camiine adirc sales 
Possumus, optatis pins jam processimus ipsis. 

Hoc satis est/’— V irgil. 




The Birds 


DRAMATIS PERSON/T:. 

PFisniEiAiRUS.— An Athenian citi/en, but disgusted with his own 
country, starts on his travels proposing to seek his fortune in the 
kingdom of the Birds. He is represented as the essential man of 
business and ability, the true political adventurer, the man who 
directs everything and everybody, who is never in the wrong, never 
at a loss i^cver at rest, never satisfied with what has been done by 
others, uniformly successful in his operations. He maintains a 
constant ascendency, or if he loses it for a moment, recovers it imme- 
diately. 

IrELPiDRs.— A simple, easy-minded, droll companion, his natural 
lollower and adherent, as the merry-andrew is of the mountebank. 
It will be seen that, like the merry-andrew, he inteiposes his 
Imffoonish comments on the grand oration delivered by his manter. 

P I’OPb.— King of the Birds, formerly Tereus king of Thrace, but long 
ago, according to the records of mythology, tiansformed into a 
Hoopoe^ He appears as the courteous dignified sovereign of a 
primitive uncivilized race whom he is desirous to improve ; he gives, 
a gracious reception to strangers arriving from a country moie 
advanced in civilization, and adopts the projects of aggrandizement 
!>uggested to him by Peisthetairus. 

The Chorus op Birds, his subjects, retain, on the contrary, their here- 
ditary hatred and suspicion of the human race ; they are ready to 
break out into open mutiny against their king,*and to massacre his 
foreign (human) advisers upon the spot. It is with the greatest 
difficulty that they can be prevailed upon to hear reason, and attend 
to the luminous exposition of Peisthetairus. His harangue has the 
effect of conciliating and convincing them : his projects are adopted 
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without a dissentient voice. War is not immediately declared against 
the gods, but a sort of Mexican blockade is established by procla- 
mation. 

Promf/i heus. — A malcontent deity, the ancient patron of the human 
race, still retaining a concealed attachment to the deposed dynasty 
of Saturn. He comes over secretly with intelligence which Peisthe- 
tairus avails himself of, and which proves ultimately decisive of the 
subjugation of the gods. 

Nlptunk, Hercules, Triballus, or the Triballiar. — ^Joint ambas- 
sadors from the gods c^imissioned to treat with Feisthetairus. 
Neptune is represented as a fbrmal dignified personage of the old 
school. Hercules as a passionate, wrong-headed, greedy blockhead ; 
he is cajoled and gained over by Feisthetairus, and in his turn inti- 
midates the Triballian, an ignorant barbarian deity who is hardly 
able to speak intelligibly. They join together, Neptune is out-voted, 
and Feisthetairus concludes a treaty by which his highest pretensions 
are realized. 

The characters above mentioned are the only ones who contribute in any 
way to the progress of the drama ; the remainder, a very amusing 
set of persons, are introduced in detached scenes, exemplifying the 
various interruptions and annoy.inces incident to the man of business, 
distracting his attention and embarrassing him in the exercise of his 
authoritative, functions. There are, however, exceptions. 

Iris, who is brought in, having been captured and detained for an 
infringement of the blockade. 

A Priest, who comes to sacrifice at the inauguration of the new 
city. 

Two Messengers, arriving from different quarters with very interesting 
and satisfactory intelligence. 

The rest are a mere series of intruder; on the time and attention of the 
great man. 

Poet. — A ragged vagabond, who comes begging with an inauguial ode 
on the foundation of the new city. 

A Soothsayer, arriving with Oracles relative to the same important 

• event, and a demand of perquisites due to himself by divine 
authority. 

Mf.ton, the Astronomer, proposes to make a plan and survey of the 
new city. 

A Commissioner from Athens, a very authoritative personage. 

A Vendor of copies of decrees, he enters reading them aloud like a 
hawker to attract purchasers. 

Pa&RICIDI.— A young man, who has beaten his father and proposes to 
strangle him, offers himself as a desirable acquisition to the new 
colony. 
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KiNBSlAs, the dithyratnbic poet* Applies for a pair of wings. 
iNroRMER.-^A young man, whose hereditary trade is that of an informer, 
and whose practice extends to the islands, comes with the same 
application. 


Scene. 

[A wild desolate country with a hare open prospect 
on one side^ and some upright rocks covered with 
shrubs and brushwood in the centre of the stage, 
Peisthetairus and Euelpides appear as a 
couple of worn-out pedestrian travellers^ the one 
with a raven and the other with a jackdaw on 
his hand. They appear to be seeking for a direc- 
tion from the motions and signals made to them 
by the Birds.] 

Eu. [speaking to his jackdaw]. 

Right on, do ye say ? to the tree there in the distance ? 

Peis, [speaking first to his raven^ and then to his com- 
pafiion]. 

Plague take ye ! Why this creature calls us back ! 

Eu. What use can it answer tramping up and down ? 
We’re lost, I tell ye : our journey’s come to nothing. 

Peis. I'o think of me travelling a thousand stadia 
With a raven for my adviser ! 

Eu. Think of me, too, 

Cioing at the instigation of a jackdaw, 

To wear my toes and my toe-nails to pieces ! 

Peis. I don’t know even the country where we've got to. 

Eu. And yet you expect to find a country here, 

A country for yourself ! 

Peis. Truly not I ; 

Not even Execestides * could do it, 

That finds himself a native everywhere. 


* He is attacked again in this play, as a foieign baibarif n aiiogilng to 
himself the privileges of a true-born Athenian. 
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Eu. Oh dear ! We*re come to ruin, utter ruin! 

Peis. Then go that way, can^t ye : “ the Road to Ruin ! ” 
Eu. He has brought us to a fine pass, that crazy fellow, 
Philocrates the poulterer ; he pretended 
To enable us to find where Tereus lives ; 

The king that was, the Hoopoe that is now ; 

Persuading us to buy these creatures of him, 

That raven there for threepence, — and this other, 

This little Tharrelides * oA jackdaw, 

He charged a penny for : but neither of ’em 
Are fit for anything but to bite and scratch. 

\speaking to his Jackdaw^ 

Well, what are ye after now ? — gaping and poking ! 

You’ve brought us straight to the rock. Where would you 
take us ? 

There’s no road here ! 

Peis. No, none, not even a path. 

Eu. Nor don’t your raven tell us anything ? 

Peis. She’s altered somehow- she croaks differently. 

Eu. But which way does she point ? What does she say? 
Peis. Say ? Why, she says, she’ll bite my fingers off. 

Eu. Well, truly it’s hard upon us, hard indeed. 

To go with our own carcases to the crows, 

And not be able to find ’em after all. 

[turning to the audience] f 
For our design, most excellent spectators, 


* Tharrelides was nicknamed Jackdaw, and Euelpides tn contempt of 
kis jackdaw calls it a Tharrelides ! The raven and the jackdaw are 
characteristic. Peisthetairus is the bearer of the sagacious bird, his coiii- 
panjon is equipped with a jackdaw. 

t Peisthetairus, it will be seen, allows his companion to put himself 
forward, withihe newly discovered natives ; remaining himself in the back- 
ground as the person of authority, making use of the other as his harbinger ; 
he allows him also to address the audience, not choosing to compromise 
himself by unnecessary communications. 

The full and complete account of their motives and design is, moreover, 
much better suited to the careless gossiping character of Euelpides. 
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(Our passion, our disease, or what you will) 

Is the reverse of that which Sacas* feels ; 

For he, though not a native, strives perforce 
To make himself a citizen ; whilst we, 

Known and acknowledged as Athenians born, 

(Not hustled off, nor otherwise compelled) 

Have deemed it fitting to betake ourselves 
To these our legs, and make our person scarce. 

Not through disgust or hatred or disdain 
Of our illustrious birthplace, which we deem 
Olorious and free j with eLjual laws ordained 
For fine and forfeiture and confiscation, 

With taxes universally diffused ; 

And suits and pleas abounding in the Courts, 

For grasshoppers sit only for a month 
Chirping upon the twigs ; but our Athenians 
Sit chirping and discussing all the year, 

Perched upon points of evidence and law. 

Therefore we trudge upon our present travels, 

With these our sacrificial implements. 

To seek some easier unlitigious place; 

Meaning to settle there and colonize. 

Our present errand is in search of Tereus, 

(The Hoopoe that is now) to learn from him 
If in his expeditions, flights, and journeys, 

He ever chanced to light on such a spot. 

Peis. Hollohl 

Eu. What’s that? 

Peis. My raven here points • 

upwards. 

Decidedly ! 


* Acestor, a tragical poet, not being a genuine Athenian was called Sakas, 
from the name of a Thracian tribe. 

We may suppose that Peisthetairus must have accompanied this speech 
with a grave authoritative gesture indicative of assent and approbation. 
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Eu. Ay, and here’s my jackdaw too, 

Gaping as if she saw something above. 

Yes,— I’ll be bound for it ; this must be the place : 

We’ll make a noise, and know the truth of it. 

Peis. Then ** kick against the rock.” * 

Eu. Knock you your 

head 

Against the rock !— and mak^t a double knock ! 

Peis. Then ding a stone at it ! 

Eu. With all my heart, 

Holloh there ! 

Peis. What do you mean with your Holloh ? 

You should cry Hoop for a Hoopoe. 

Eu. Well then, Hoop ! 

Hoop and holloh, there ! — Hoopoe, Hoopoe, I say ! 

Tr. What’s here? Who’s bawling there? Who wants 
my master? 

yThe door is opened^ and both parties start at seeing 
each other."] 

Eu. Oh mercy, mighty Apollo ! what a beak ! 

Tr. Out ! out upon it ! a brace of bird-catchers ! 

Eu. No, no ; don’t be disturbed ; think better of us. 

Tr. You’ll both be put to death. 

Eu. But we’re not men. 

Tr. Not men I what are ye? what do ye call your- 
selves? 

Eu. The fright has turned me into a yellow-hammer. 

Tr. Poh ! Stuff and nonsense ! 

Eu. I can prove it to ye. 

Search ! 

Tr. But your comrade here ; what bird is he ? 

Peis. I’m changed to a golden pheasant just at 
present. 


“ " To kick agdinst the rock’ was proverbial. 
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Eu. Now tell me, in heaven’s name, what creature 
are ye ? 

Tr. I’m a slave bird. 

Eu. A slave ? how did it happen ? 

Were you made prisoner by a fighting cock? 

Tr. No. When my master made himself a Hoopoe, 

He begged me to turn bird to attend upon him. 

Eu. Do birds then want attendance ? 

Tr. Yes, of course, 

In his case, having been a man before, 

He longs occasionally for human diet, 

His old Athenian fare : pilchards, for instance. 

Then I must fetch the j)ilchards ; sometimes porridge ; 

He calls for porridge, and I mix it for him. 

Eu.* Well, you’re a dapper waiter, a didapper ; 

But didapper, I say, do step within there, 

And call your master out. 

1 ’r. But just at present 

He’s taking a little rest after his luncheon. 

Some myrtle berries and a dish of worms. 

Eu. No matter, call him here. We wi:>h to speak to 
him. 

Tr. He’ll not be pleased, I’m sure j but notwithstand- 

ing.t 

Since you desire it, I’ll make bold to call him. 

[Exit 

Peis, [looking after htm\. 

Confound ye, I say, you’ve frightened me to death. 

Eu. He has scared away my jackdaw ; it’s flown away. 
Peis. You let it go yourself, you coward. 


• The Trochilus has been unnecessarily oommunicative, and shown him- 
self d very simple sort of a sewing-man : Eu. has tact enough to discover 
this, and assumes the ascendency accordingly, 
t In the tone of Simple, Master Slender’s serving man. 
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Eu. Tell me, 

Have not you let your raven go ? 

Peis. Not I. 

Eu. Where is it then ? 

Peis. Flown off of its own accord. 

Eu. You did not let it go I you’re a brave fellow ! 

[T/u Hoo^e from withifi^ 

Hoo. Open the door, I say ; let me go forth. 

\The royal Hoopoe appears with a tremendous beak 
and crest^ 

Eu. O Hercules, what a creature ! What a plumage ! 
And a triple tier of crests ; what can it be ! 

Hoo. Who called ? who wanted me ? 

Eu. May the heavenly powers .... 

.... Confound ye, I say [^aside\ 

Hoo. You mock at me perhaps, 

Seeing these plumes. But, stranger, you must know — 

That once I was a man. 

Eu. We did not laugh 

At you, Sir. 

Hoo. What, then, were >011 laughing at? 

Eu. Only that beak of yours seemed rather odd. 

I loo. It was your poet Sophocles * that reduced me 
To this condition with his tragedies. 

Eu. What are you, Tereus ? Are you a bird, or what ? 
Hoo. A bird. 

Eu. Then where are all your feathers ? 

Hoo. Gone. 

Eu. In consequence of an illness? 

Hoo. No, the birds 

At this lime of the year leave off their feathers, 

But you ! What are yc ? Tell me. 


* In hi<? tragedy of “ lenus," Sophocles had rcpiescnted him as trans- 
formed (probably only in the last scenes) with the head .md beak of a bird. 
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Ku. Mortal men. 

Hoo. What countrymen ? 

Eu. Of the country of the Triremes, 

Hoo. Jurymen, I suppose ? 

Eu. Quite the reverse, 

IWe’rc anti-jurymen. 

Hoo. Does that breed still 

iContinue amongst you ? 

Eu. Some few specimens t 

You’ll meet with, here and there, in country places. 

Hoo. And what has brought you here ? What was your 
object? 

Eu. We wished to advise with you. 

Hoo. With me ! For what ? 

Eu. Because you were a man ; the same as us ; 

And found yourself in debt : the same as us ; 

And did not like to pay ; the same as us ; 

And after that, you changed into a bird ; 

And ever since have flown and wandered far 
Over the lands and seas, and have acquired 
All knowledge that a bird or man can learn. 

Therefore we come as suppliants, to beseech 
Your favour and advice to point us out 
Some comfortable country, close and snug, 

A country like a blanket or a rug. 

Where we might fairly fold ourselves to rest. 

Hoo. Do you wish then for a greater State than 
Athens ? 

Eu. Not greater ; but more suitable for us. 

Hoo. It’s clear you’re fond of aristocracy. 


* Galleys with three banks of oars. The Athenians were at that lime 
undisputed masters of the sea, 

t The love of litigation and the passion for sitting on juries, with the 
exception of a few who retained their old agricultural habits, had iniected 
the whole Athenian community. 
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Eu. What him, tlie son of Scellias ! Aiistocrates ? * 

I abhor him. 

Hoo. Well, what kind of a town would suit yc ? 

Eu. Why, such a kind of town as this, for instance, 

A town where the. importunities and troubles 
Are of this sort Supix}se a neighbour calls 
Betimes in the morning with a sudden summons : 

Now, don’t forget,” 4siys he, “ for heaven’s sake, 

To come to me to-morrow, bring your friends, 

Children and all, we’ve wedding cheer at home. 

Come early, mind ye, and if you fail me now, 

Don’t let me see your face, when I’m in trouble.” 

Hoo. So, you’re resolved to encounter all these hard- 
ships ! 

\to Peisihetairus] 

And what say you ? 

Peis. My fancy’s much the same. 

Hoo. How so ? 

Peis. To find a place of the same sort • 

A kind of place, where a good jolly father 
Meets and attacks me thus — “ What’s come to ye 
With my young people ? You don’t take to ’em. 

What ! they’re not reckoned ugly ! You might treat ’em, 
As an old friend, with a little attention surely, 

And take a trifling civil freedom with ’em.” 

Hoo. Ay ! You’re in love I see with difficulties 
And miseries. Well, there’s a city in fact 
Much of this sort ; one that I think might suit ye, 

Near the Red Sea. 

Eu. No, no ! not near the sea ! t 


• Little or nothing is known of Aristocrutes. He lived to the end of the 
war, and acted m concert with Thrasybulus against Critias. ' ' Dem. m 
Timoc. ' 

t A humorous blunder. The Red Sea was in fast as inaccessible to 
ancient European navigation as the Caspian. 
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Lest I should have the Salamioian galley * 

Arriving some fine morning, with a summons 
Sent after me, and a pursuivant to arrest me. 

But could not you tell us of some Grecian city ? 

Hoo. Why there’s in Elis there, the town of Lepreum. 
Eu. No, no ! No Lepreums : nor no lepers neither, 

No leprosies for me. Melantliiust 
Has given me a disgust for leprosies. 

Hoo. Then there’s Opuntius in the land of Locris. 

Eu. Opuntius ? Me to be like Opuntius ! J 
With his one eye ! Not for a thousand drachmas. 

But tell me among the birds here, how do ye find it ? 
What kind of an existence ? 

Hoo. Pretty fair ; 

Not much amiss. Time passes smoothly enough ; 

And money is out of the question. We don’t use it 
Eu. You’ve freed yourselves from a great load of dross. 
Hoo. We've our field sports. We spend our idle mornings 
With banqueting and collations in the gardens, 

With poppy-seeds and myrtle. 

Eu. So your time 

Is passed like a perpetual wedding-day. 

[Peisthetairus, who has hitherto felt his way by 
puttifig Euelpides fonvard^ and allowing him to 
take the lead^ and who has paid no attention to 
this trifling inconclusive conversation^ breaks out 
as from a profound rflective reveriei\ 


* The Salaminlan galley had been sent to arrest Alcibiades, then one of 
the joint commanders in Sicily. This was one of the most fatal acts of that 
popular insanity which it was the poet’s object to mitigate and counteract. 

t A tragic poet, said to have been leprous, ridiculed elsewhere bv the 
author, and by other comic poets, as Plato and Callias. 

X Nothing is recorded of Opuntius, except that he was rcclconed a 
poltroon, and was blind of one eye. 
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Peis. Ha I What a pdwer is here ! What oppor- 
tunities ! 

If I could only advise you. I see it all ! 

The means for an infinite empire and command ! 

Hoo. And what would you have us do ? What's your 
advice ? 

Peis. Do ? What w^ld I have ye do ? Why first of all 
Don’t flutter and hurry aoout all open-mouthed, 

In that undignified way. With us, for instance, 

At home, we should cry out ‘‘What creature’s that?” 

And Teleas would be the first to answer, 

A mere poor creature, a weak restless animal, 

A silly bird, that's neither here nor there.” * 

Hoo. Yes, Teleas might say so. It would be like him. 
But tell me, what would you have us do ? 

Peis. \emphaticaU^, Concentrate ! 

Bring all your birds together. Build a city. 

Hoo, The birds ! How could we build a city? Where? 
Peis. Nonsense. You can’t be serious. What a question ! 
Look down. 

Hoo. I do. 

Peis. Look up now. 

Hoo. So I do. 

Peis. Now turn your neck round-f 

Hoo. I should sprain it though. 

Peis. Come, what d’ye see ? 

Hoo. The clouds and sky ; that's all. 

Reis. Well, that we call the pole and the atmosphere ; 
And would it not serve you birds for a metropole ? 


* The lines between inverted commas may be understood either as the 
words of Teleas or as a description of him ; the ambiguity exists in the 
original and is evidently intentional It is continued in the next line of the 
Hoopoe's answer. 

t See irt " The Knights " a similar instance of ridiculous stage effect, 
where the Sausage-seller is mounted on his stool to survey the Athenian 
Empire. 
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Hoo. Pole ? Is it called a pole ? 

Peis. Yes, that’s the name. 

Philosophers of late call it the pole ; 

Because it wheels and rolls itself about, 

As it were, in a kind of a roly-poly way.* 

Well, there then, you may build and fortify. 

And call it your Metropolis — your Acropolis. 

From that position you'll command mankind, 

And keep them in utter, thorough subjugation : 

Just as you do the grasshoppers and locusts. 

And if the gods offend you, you’ll blockade ’em. 

And starve ’em to a surrender. 

Hoo. In what way ? 

Peis. Why thus. Your atmosphere is placed, you see. 

In a middle point, just betwixt earth and heaven. 

A case of the same kind occurs with us. 

Our people in Athens, if they send to Delphi 
With deputations, offerings, or what not, 

Are forced to obtain a pass from the Boeotians : 

Thus when mankind on earth are sacriheing, 

If you should find the gods grown mutinous 
And insubordinate, you could intercept 
All their supplies of sacrificial smoke. 

Hoo. By the earth and all its springs ! springes and 
nooses ! t 

Odds, nets and snares ! This is the cleverest notion : 

And I could find it in my heart to venture, 

If the other birds agree to the proposal. 

Peis. But who must state it to them ? 

Hoo. You yourself, 


• The comic poets ridiculed the new prevailing passion for astronomical 
nnd physical science. 5^ further on the Parabasis and the scene where 
Melon the astronomer is introduced. 

t The Hoopoe’s exclamation and oath are in the original, as they are 
*iere represented, exactly in the style of Bob Acres. 
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They’ll understand ye, I found them mere barbarians, 

But living here a length of time amongst them, 

I have taught them to converse and speak correctly. 

Peis. How will you summon them ? 

Hoo. That's easy enough ; 

ril just step into the thicket here hard by, 

And call my nightingale. She’ll summon them. 

And when they bear voice, I promise you 
You’ll see them all come running here pell-mell, t 

Peis. My dearest, best of birds ! don’t lose a moment, 

I beg, but go directly into the thicket ; 

Nay, don’t stand here, go call your nightingale. 

[Exit Hoopoe. 

[Sofi^ from behind the sccne^ supposed to be sung by the 
Hoopoe.] 

Awake ! awake ! 

Sleep no more, my gentle mate ! 

With your tiny tawny bill, 

Wake the tuneful echo shrill, 

On vale or hill ; 

Or in her airy, rocky seat, 

Let her listen and repeat 
*The tender ditty that you tell, 

The sad lament, 

The dire event, 

To luckless Itys that befell. 

Thence the strain 
Shall rise again, 

And soar amain, 


* The characteristic impertinence of a predominant people, considering 
their own language as that which ought to be universally spoken. 

f A female performer on the flute, a great favourite of the public and 
with the poet, ^ter a long absence from Athens engaged to perform m this 
play, which Wcis exhibited with an unusual recklessness of expiense. 
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Up to the lofty palace gate ; 

Where mighty Apollo sits in state ; 

In Jove’s abode, with his ivory lyre, 

Hymning aloud to the heavenly choir. 

While all the gods shall join with thee 
Jn a celestial symphony. 

[A solo on the flute^ supposed to be the nightingales call^ 

Peis. O Jupiter! the dear, delicious bird ! 

With what a lovely tone she swells and falls, 

Sweetening the wilderness with delicate air. 

Eu. Hist ! 

Pfis. What? 

Eu. Be quiet, can’t ye ? 

Peis. What's the matter ? 

Eu. The Hoopoe is just preparing for a song. 

Hoo. Hoop! hoop! 

Come in a troop, 

Come at a call, 

One and all, 

Birds of a feather, 

All together. 

Birds of a humble, gentle bill, 

Smooth and shrill, 

Dieted on seeds and grain, 

Rioting on the furrowed plain, 

Pecking, hopping, 

Picking, popping, 

Among the barley newly sown. 

Birds of bolder, louder tone. 

Lodging in the shrubs and bushes, 

Mavises and thrushes, 

On the summer berries brousing. 

On the garden fruits carousing. 

All the grubs and vermin smousing. 
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You that in a humbler station, 

With an active occupation, 

Haunt the lowly watery mead, 

Warring against the native breed, 

The gnats and flies, your enemies ; 

In the level marshy plain 
Of Marathon, pursued and slain. 

You that in a squadron driving 
From the seas are seen arriving. 

With the cormorants and mews 
Haste to land and hear the news ! 

All the feathered airy nation, 

Birds of every size and station. 

Are convened in convocation. 

For an envoy, queer and shrewd, 

Means to address the multitude, 

And submit to their decision 
A surprising proposition, 

For the welfare of the State 
Come in a flurry, 

With a hurry-scurry. 

Hurry to the meeting and attend to the debate. 

The first appearance of the Chorus must have been a critical point for 
the success of a play. Tlie audience had been brought into good- 
humour by their favourite musical performer, by whom all the pre- 
ceding songs were probably executed ; for the dialogue on the stage 
passes solely between Peisthetairus and Euelpides, and the Hoopoe, 
who is supposed to sing, does not appear. The Chorus now appears, 
and in the original, forty lines follow, in which Peisthetairus and 
Euelpides act as showmen to the exhibition of twenty-four figures, 
dressed in imitation of the plumage of as many different kinds of 
birds,^ whicu are passed in review with suitable remarks as they 


* See what is said in p. 184, of the profuse expense bestowed on the exhi- 
bitSon of this play.^ 
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successively Uke their places iti the orchestra. This passage is here 
omitted. Whoever wishes to see how well it can be executed, may 
be referred to Mr. Cary's translation. 

While the birds are bustling about in their new coop of the orchestra, 
Euelpides contemplates them with surprise, which soon changes to 
alarm. 

The language of the birds consists almost wholly of short syllables, the 
effect of which it is impossible to imitate in English. Some accents, 
which are added, may serve to mark the attempt : they are added 
also to two spondaic lines, of which the imitation is more practi- 
cable. 

Eu. How they thicken, how they muster, 

How they clutter, how they cluster ! 

Now they ramble here and thither, 

Now they scramble altogether. 

What a fidgeting and clattering ! 

What a twittering and chattering, 

Don’t they mean to threaten us ? What think ye ? 
Peis. Yes, methinks they do. 

Eu. They’re gaping with an angry look against us 
both. 

Peis. It’s very true. 

Chor. Where is he, the magistrate that assembled us to 
deliberate. 

Hoo. Friends and comrades^ here am I, your old associate 
and ally. 

Chor. What have ye to communicate for the benefit of 
the State. 

Hoo. A proposal safe and useful, practicable, profitably. 
Two projectors are arrived here, politicians shrewd and 
able. 

Chor. Whee ! Whaw 1 Where ? Where ? 

What? What? What? What? What? 

Hoo, I repeat it — human envoys are arrived a steady 
pair, 

To disclose without reserve a roost stupendous, huge affair. 
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Chor. Chief, of all that ever were, the worst, the most 
unhappy one ! 

Speak, explain ! 

Hoo. Don’t be alarmed ! 

Chor. Alas ’ alas » what have you done ^ 

Hoo. Fve received a pair of strangers, who desired to 
settle here. 

Chor. Have you risked so rash an act ? 

Hoo. IVe done it, and I persevere. 

Chor. But, where aie they ? 

Hoo. Near beside you ; near as I am ; very near. 

Chor. Oiit aids ! oiit alas ! 

We are betrdyed, cruelly betrayed 
'Fo a calamitous end, 

Our comrade and our frit^nd, 

Our companion in the fields and in the pastures 
Is the author of all our miseries and disasters. 

Our ancient sacred Idws and sdlemn odih ! 
Transgressing bdth ! 

Treasonably delivering us as a prize 
To our hdrrible immemdrial enemies, 

To a detestable rdee 
Execrably base ! 

For the bird our chief, hereafter he must answer to the 
State ; 

With respect to these intruders, I propose, without 
debate. 

Oik the spot to tear and hack them. 

Eu. There it is, our death and ruin ! 

Ah, the fault was .all your own, you know it ; it was all your 
doing ; 

You that brought me here ; and why ? 

Peis. Because I wanted an attendant. 

Eu. Here, to close my life in tears. 

Peis. No, thats a foolish fear, depend on’t. 
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Eu. Why a foolish fear? 

Peis, Consider ; when you’re left without an eye, 

It's impossible in nature ; how could you contrive to cry ? 
Chor. Form in rank, form in rank ; 

Then move forward and outflank : 

Let me see them overpowered, 

Hacked, demolished and devoured ; 

Neither earth, nor sea, nor sky, 

Nor woody fastnesses on high, 

Shall protect them if they fly ? 

Where’s the Captain ? What detains him ? What prevents 
us to proceed ? 

On the right there, call the Captain I Let him form his 
troop and lead. 

Ku. There it is, where can I fly? 

Peis. Sirrah, be quiet, wait a bit. 

Ku. What, to be devoured amongst them I 
I'Eis. Will your legs or will your wit 

Serve to escape them ? 

Eu. I can’t tell. 

Peis. But I can tell ; do as you’re bid ; 

Fight we must; you see the pot, just there before ye ; take 
the lid, 

And present it for a shield ; the spit will serve you for a 
spear; 

With it you may scare them off, or spike them if they venture 
near. 

Eu. What can I find to guard my eyes? 

Peis. Why there's the very thing you Wish, 

Two vizard helmets ready made, the cullender and skim- 
ming dish. 

Eu. What a clever, capital, lucky device, sudden and new I 
Nicias * with all his tactics, is a simpleton to you. 

^ Nicias was at this time in the chief command of the Sicilian expedition, 
\lcibi?des having been recalled. Sec note to p. 187. 
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Chor. Steady, birds ! present your beaks ! in double time, 
charge and attack, 

Pounce upon them, smash the potlid, clapperclaw them, tear 
and hack. 

Hoo. Tell me, most unworthy creatures, scandal of the 
feathered race ; 

Must I see my friends and kinsmen massacred before my 
face? 

Chor. What, do you propose to spare them ? where will 
your forbearance cease, 

Hesitating to destroy destructive creatures such as these ? 

Hoo. Enemies they might have been; but here they 
come, with fair design, 

■With proposals of advice, for your advantage and for mine. 

Chor. Enemies time out of mind ! they that have spilt 
our fathers' blood, 

How should they be friends of ours, or give us counsel for 
our good ? 

Hoo. Friendship is a poor adviser ; politicians deep and 
wise 

Many times are forced to learn a lesson from their enemies; 

Diligent and wary conduct is the method soon or late 

Which an adversary teaches; whilst a friend or intimate 

Trains us on to sloth and ease, to ready confidence ; to 
rest, 

In a careless acquiescence ; to believe and hope the best. 

Look on earth ! * behold the nations, all in emulation 
vieing, 

Active all, with busy science engineering, fortifying ; 

To defend their hearths and homes, with patriotic industry, 

Fencing every city round with massy walls of masonry : 


• The vast changes and improvement in the practice and the art of war 
which took place about this time were a subject of general speculation and 
remark. The concise allusions in the text, are therefore somewhat enlarged 
in the translation. 
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Tactical devices old they modify with new design ; 

Arms offensive and defensive to perfection they refine ; 
Galleys are equipped and armed, and armies trained to dis- 
cipline. 

Look to life, in every part ; in all they practise, all they know; 
Every nation has derived its best instruction from the foe. 
Chor. We’re agreed to grant a hearing ; if an enemy can 
leach 

Anything thal^s wise or useful, let him piovc it in Ins 
speech. 

Peis. \a5idc\ Let's retire a pace or two ; you see the change 
in their behaviour. 

Hoo. Simple justice I require, and I recjucst it as a 
favour. 

Chor. Faith and equity require it, and the nation liithcrlo 
Never has refused to take direction and advice from you. 
Peis, [aside]. They’re relenting by degrees ; 

Recover arms and stand at ease. 

Chor.* Back to the rear ! resume your station, 
Ground your wrath and indignation ! 

Sheathe your fury ! stand at ease, 

While I proceed to ipiestion these : 

What design has brought them here ? 

Ho, there, Hoopoe! can’t he hear? 

Hoo. What’s your question ? 

Chor. Who are these ? 

Hoo. Strangers from the land of Greece. 

Chor. What design has brought them thence ? 

What’s their errand or pretence ? 

Hoo. They come here simply with a view 
To settle and reside with you ; 

Here to remain and here to live. 


* 1 hirtecn lines, which unaccompanied by the action on the stage would 
‘'ippf.tr tiresome and unmeaning, are here omitted from 3B7 to 40a 
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Chor. What is the reason that they give ? 

Hoo. A project marvellous and strange. 

Chor. Will it account for such a change, 

Coming here so vast a distance? 

Does he look for our assistance 
To serve a friend or harm a foe ? 

Hoo. Mighty pl|ns he has to show 
(Hinted and proposed in brief) 

For a power beyond belief ; 

Ocean, earth, he says, and air. 

All creation everywhere, 

Everything that's here or there, 

An empire and supremacy 
Over all beneath the sky, 

Is attainable by you, 

Your just dominion and your due. 

Chor. Tell us, was he fool or mad ? 

Hoo. No, believe me ; grave and sad. 

Chor. Did his reasons and replies 

Mark him as discreet and wise ? 

Hoo. With a force, a depth, a reach 

Of judgment \ a command of speech ; 

An invention, a facility, 

An address, a volubility, 

More than could be thought believable ; 

'Tis a varlet inconceivable ! 

Chor. Let us hear him ! let us hear him I 
Bid him begin ! for raised on high 
Our airy fancy soars ; and I 
Am rapt in hope ; ready to fly. 

The King Hoopoe now gives some orders in a pacific spirit, directing 
that all warlike weapons be removed and hung up at the back of the 
chimney as before. He then calls upon Peisthetairus to communi- 
cate to the assembled commonalty the propositions which had been 
before discussed in private conference between themselves. Peisthe- 
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tainis, howevetp sees his advantage and insists upon the previous 
conclusion of a formal treaty of peace: this is done, and the Chorus 
swear to it (relapsing for a moment into their real character) “ as they 
hope to win the prize by a unanimous vote.” But if they should 
fail they imprecate upon themselves the penalty of (gaining the prize 
notwithstanding, but) “gaining it only by a casting vote.” Peace 
IS proclaimed, the armament is dissolved by proclamation, and the 
Chorus recommenced singing. 

[to the Chorus] 

Here you, take these same arms, in the name of 
heaven, 

And hang them quietly in the chimney corner ; 

\turning to PEISTHETAIRUb] 

And you communicate your scheme, exhibiting 
Your proofs and calculations — the discourse 
Which they were called to attend to. 

No, not I 

By Jove ; unless they agree to an armistice ; 

Such as the little poor baboon, our neighbour, 
The sword cutler, concluded with his wife ; 

That they sha’n't bite me, or take unfair advantage 
In any way. 

Chor. We won’t. 

Peis. Well, swear it then ! 

Chor. We swear; by our hope of gaining the first prize, 
With the general approval and consent, 

Of the whole audience, and of all the judges — 
And if we fail, may the reproach befall us, 

Of gaining it, only by the casting vote. 

tl should seem that the success of this play must have been a subject of 
more than usual anxiety both to the poet himself, and to the Chu- 
regus * and his friends : wc may conceive it to have been intended a-* 
a sedative to the mind of the commonalty, excited as they were at 


Hoo. 


Peis. 


* The wealthy citizen charged with the expense and management of a 
hc'j.trical entertainment. 
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the time, almost to madness by the suspicion of a conspiracy against 
the religion and laws of the country ; a suspicion originating in a 
profane outrage secretly perpetrated, to a great extent, in mere inso. 
lence and wantonness, by some young men of family. In the opinion, 
however, of the Athenian people, the ofience was viewed in a very 
serious light, as the result of an extensive secret combination (on 
the part of persons bound and engaged to each other by their com- 
mon participation in the guilt of sacrilege), preparatory to other 
attempts still more criminal and dangerous. In this state of things, 
and while the populdl fury and jealousy upon religious subjects was 
at its height, the poet ventured to pr^uce this play ; in which it 
will be seen, that the burlesque of the national mythology is cairied 
higher and continued longer than in any of his otlier existing plays, 
The confident hopes expressed by the Chorus were not realized ; th( 
first prize was assigned to a play the title of which, the “ Comastae,’ 
or “ Drunken Rioters,** seems to imply that its chief interest mus 
have been derived from direct allusions to the outrage above men 
tioned, and to the individuals suspected to have been engaged in it. 

But we must return to the Herald dismissing the troops. 


Her. Hear, ye good people all ! the troop arc’ ordered, 
To take their arms within doors ; and consult 
On the report and entry to be made 
Upon our journal of this day's proceedings. 

Chok. Since time began 
The race of man 

Has ever been deceitful, faithless ever. 

Yet may our fears be vain ! 

Speak therefore and explain ; 

If in this realm of ours, 

Your clearer intellect, searching and clever, 
Has noticed means or powers, 

Unknown and undetected, 

In unambitious indolence neglected. 

Guide and assist our ignorant endeavour : 

You for your willing aid, and ready wit, 

Will share with us the common benefit. 
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Now speak to the business and be not afraid 
The birds will adhere to the truce that we made. 

The long series of anapaestic lines which follows, holds the place of 
the debates which occur in other comedies, and which are conducted 
in anapaestic verse. Feisthefcairus could not properly have been 
matched with an opponent or antagonist ; the uniformity of his speech 
is, however, relieved by the interruptions and comments of Euelpides, 
who acts an under part to him, much in the same style as a merry- 
andrew to a mountebank* Observe that Peisthetairus never vouch- 
safes an answer or takes any kind of notice of his companion, but 
proceeds continuously, except once or twice in reply to the Chorus 
and the Hoopoe. 

Peis. I’m filled with the subject and long to proceed, 

My rhetorical leaven is ready to knead. 

Boy, bring me a crown * and a basin and ewer. 

Eu. Why, what does he mean ? Are we banqueting sure ? 
Peis. A rhetorical banquet, I mean ; and I wish 
To serve them at first with a sumptuous dish, 

To astound and delight them, t ‘^The grief and compas- 
sion 

That oppresses my mind on beholding a nation 
A people of sovereigns . . . .” 

Chor. Sovereigns wc ! 

Peis. Of all the creation ! of this man and me, 

And of Jupiter too ; for observe that your birth 
Was before the old Titans, and Saturn and Earth. 

Chor. And Earth 1 

Peis. I repeat it. 

Chor. That’s wonderful newsri 

Peis. Your wonder implies a neglect to peruse, 

And examine old .^Esop ; from whom you might gather, 


* A crown was worn by the public orators when haranguing the people, 
•ind also at feasts. 

t The inverted commas mark the prcmeditatedly abrupt exordium of 
Peisthetairus’s harangue. 
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That the lark was embarrassed to bury his father; 

On account of the then non-existence of Earth ; 

A.nd how to repair so distressing a dearth, 

He adopted a method unheard of and new. 

Chor. If the story you quote, is authentic and true, 

No doubt can exist of our clear seniority ; 

And the gods must^fcknowledge our right to authority. 

Eu. Your beaks will be worn with distinction and pridt , 
The woodpecker’s title will scarce be denied ; 

And Jove the pretender, will surely surrender.' 

Peis Moreover, most singular facts are combined 

In proof, that the birds were adored by mankind : 

For instance ; the cock was a sovereign of yore 
In the empire of Persia, and ruled it before 
Darius’s time ; and you all may have heard, 

That his title exists, as the Persian bird.” . . . 

Eu. And hence you behold him stalk in pride, 

Majestic and stout, with a royal stride, 

With his turban upright, a privilege known 
Reserved to kings and kings alone. 

Peis. ... So wide was his empire, so mighty his sway, 
That the people of earth to the present day, 

Attend to his summons and fieely obey : 

Tinkers, tanners, cobblers, all. 

Are roused from rest at his royal call. 

And shuffle their shoes on before it is light, 

To trudge to the workshop. 

^ Eu. I warrant you’re right; 

I know to my cost, by the cloak that I lost ; 

It was owing to him I was robbed and beguiled. 

For a feast had been made for a neighbour’s child, 

To give it a name ; and I went as a guest, 

A.nd sat there carousing away with the rest ; 

But drinking too deep, I fell soundly asleep ; 

And he began crowing ; and I never knowing, 
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But thinking it morning, went off at the warning, 

(With the wine in my pate, to the city gate 
And fell in with a footpad was lying in wait, 

Just under the town ; and was fairly knocked down ; 

Then I tried to call out ; but before I could shout, 
lie stripped me at once with a sudden pull, 

Of a bran new mantle of Phrygian wool. 

Peis Then the kite was the monarch of 

heretofore .... 

Hoo. Of Greece ? 

Plis. .... and instructed our fatlicis of yoie^ 

On beholding a kite, to fall down and adore . . . 

Eu. Well, a thing that befell me, was comical quite, 

I threw myself down cn beholding a kite ; 

But tuining my face up to stare at his flight, 

Witli a coin in my mouth, forgetting my penny, 

1 swallowed it down, and went home without any. 

Peis In Sidon and Egypt the cuckoo was 

king; 

They wait to this hour for the cuckoo to sing ; 

And when he begins, be it later or early, 

They reckon it lawful to gather their barley .... 

Eu. Ah, thence it comes our harvest cr), 

Cuckoo, Cuckoo, to the passers-by. 

Peis At an era moreover of modern date, 

Menelaus the king, Agamemnon the great, 

Had a bird as assessor attending in state, 

Perched on his sceptre, to watch for a share 
Of fees and emoluments, secret or fair. 

Eu. Ah, there I perceive, I was riglit in my guess, 

Por when Priam appeared in his tragical dress, 


* It was usual with the Greeks to put small pieces of silver com in their 
fwouths, a custom which the turnpike men of Great Britain continued to 
^tain within the recollection of the wnter. 
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The bird on his sceptre, I plainly could see, 

Was watching Lysicrates * taking a fee. 

Peis. . . . Nay, Jupiter now that usurps the command, 
Appears with an eagle, appointed to stand 
\s his emblem of empire; a striking example 
Of authority once so extended and ample : 

And each of the gods had his separate fowl, 

Apollo a hawk, andlMinerva an owl. 

Eu.t That’s matter of fact and you're right in the main; 
But what was the reason I wish you’d explain ? 

Peis. The reason was this : that the bird should be there 
To demand as of right a proportional share. 

Of the entrails and fat, when an offering was made, 

A suitable portion before them was laid ; 

Moreover you’ll find, that the race of mankind 
Always swore by a bird ; and it never was heard 
That they swore by the gods, at the time that I mention. 
And LamponJ himself, with a subtle intention. 

Adheres to the old immemorial use ; 

He perjures and cheats us and swears “by the goose.’ 

Thus far forth have I proved and shown 
The power and estate that were once your own, 

Now totally broken and overthrown ; 

And need I describe, your present tribe, 

Weak, forlorn, exposed to scorn, 

Distressed, oppressed, never at rest, 

Daily pursued, with outrage rude ; 

-9 — ■ — — 

* Of Lysicrates, the Scholiast only informs us that lie was a person in 
office known to be in the habit of taking bribes, a description which in rela- 
tion to those times is hardly a distinction, 
t This speech seems more properly to belong to the Hoopoe. 

] As a substitute for common swearing, some persons (Socrates among 
tlie rest) made use of less offensive expletives, swearing "by the dog or by 
the goose." Lampon was a soothsayer, and thought it right probably to 
be scrupulous in using the name of the god. He is mentioned again in this 
play. 
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With cries and noise, of men and boys, 

Screaming, hooting, pelting, shooting, 

The fowler sets his traps and nets, 

Twigs of bird-lime, loops, and snares, 

To catch you kidnapped unawares ; 

Even within the temple’s pale. 

They set you forth to public sale, 

Pawed and handled most severely : 

And not content with roasting merely, 

In an insolent device, 

Sprinkle you with cheese and spice ; 

With nothing of respect or favour, 

Derogating from your flavour. 

Or for a further outrage, have ye 
Soused in greasy sauce and gravy. 

Hoo. Sad and dismal is the story. 

Human stranger which you tell, 

Of our fathers’ ancient glory, 

Ere the fated empire fell. 

From the depth of degradation, 

A benignant happy fate 
Sends you to restore the nation ; 

To redeem and save the State. 

I consign to your protection, 

Able to preserve them best, 

All my objects of affection, 

My wife, my children, and my nest. 

ir the reader should be inclined to pass over the next hundred lines, I 
should feel no wish to detain him. The subject of them has been 
pretty nearly anticipated, and the whole play is in fact too long. 

Hoo. Explain then the method you mean to pursue 
To recover our empire and freedom anew. 
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For thus to remain, in dishonour and scorn, 

Our life were a burthen no more to be borne. 

Peis. Then I move, that the birds shall in common repair 
To a centrical point, and encamp in the air ; 

And intrench and enclose it, and fortify there : 

And build up a rampart, impregnably strong, 

Enormous in thickness, enormously long ; 

Bigger than Babylon ; jplid and tall, 

With bricks and bitumen, a wonderful wall. 

Eu. Bricks and bitumen ! Pm longing to see 
What a daub of a building the city will be ! 

Peis. As soon as the fabric is brought to an end, 

A herald or envoy to Jove we shall send, 

To require his immediate prompt abdication ; 

And if he refuses, or shows hesitation. 

Or evades the demand \ we shall further proceed. 

With legitimate warfare avowed and decreed : 

With a warning and notices, formally given. 

To Jove, and all others residing in heaven. 

Forbidding them ever to venture again 
To trespass on our atmospheric domain. 

With scandalous journeys, to visit a list 
Of Alcmenas and Semeles ; if they persist, 

We warn them, that means will be taken moreover 
To stop their gallanting and acting the lover. 

Another ambassador also will go 
Despatched upon earth, to the people below. 

To notify briefly the fact of accession ; 

And enforcing our claims upon taking possession : 

With orders in future, that every suitor, 

Who applies to the gods with an offering made, 

Shall begin, with a previous offering paid 
To a suitable bird ; of a kind and degree 
That accords with the god, whosoever he be. 

In Venus’s fane, if a victim is slain. 
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First let a sparrow be feasted with grains 
When gifts and oblations to Neptune are made, 

To the drake let a tribute of barley be paid. 

Let the cormorant’s appetite* first be appeased 
And let Hercules then have an ox for his feast. 

If you offer to Jove, as the sovereign above, 

A ram for his own \ let the golden-crown, 

As a sovereign bird, be duly preferred, 

Feasted and honoured, in right of his reign ; 

With a jolly fat pismire offered and slain. 

£u. A pismire, how droll ! I shall laugh till I burst ! 

Let Jupiter thunder, and threaten his worst. 

Hoo. Bui mankind, will they, think ye, respect and 
adore, 

If they see us all flying the same as before ? 

They will reckon us merely as magpies and crows. 

Peis. Poh I nonsense, I tell ye — no blockhead but 
knows 

That Mercury flies ; there is Iris too ; 

Homer informs us how she flew : 

“ Smooth as a dove, she went sailing along.” 

And pinions of gold, both in picture and song, 

To Cupid and Victory fairly belong. 

Hoo. But Jove’s thunder has wings; if he send but a 
volley, 

Mankind for a time may abandon us wholly. 

Peis. What then ? we shall raise a granivorous troop. 

To sweep their whole crops with a ravenous swoop : 

If Ceres is able, perhaps she may deign. 

To assist their distress, with a largess of grain 

£u. No ! no 1 she’ll be making excuses, I warrant 
Peis. Then the crows will be sent on a different errand, 


* With the writers of the old comedy extreme voracity was the chacaoter- 
istic attnbute of Hercules. 

L 
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To pounce all at once, with a sudden surprise, 

On their oxen and sheep, to peck out their eyes, 

And leave them stone blind for Apollo to cure ; 

He'll try it ; he'll work for his salary sure I 
Eu. Let the cattle alone ; IVe two beeves of my own : 
Let me part with them first ; and then do your worst. 

Peis. But, if men ^shall acknowledge your merit and 
worth. 

As equal to Saturn, to Neptune, and Earth, 

And to everything else ; we shall freely bestow 
All manner of blessings. 

Hoo. Explain them and show. 

Peis. For instance : if locusts arrive to consume 
All their hopes of a crop, when the vines arc in bloom, 

A squadron of owls may demolish them all ; 

The midges moreover, which canker and gall 
The figs .and the fruit, if the thrush is employed, 

By a single battalion will soon be destroyed. 

Hoo. But wealth is their object; and how can we 
grant it? 

Peis. We can point them out mines ; and our help will 
be wanted 

To inspect, and direct navigation and trade ; 

Their voyages all m\\ be easily made. 

With a saving of time, and a saving of cost ; 

And a seaman in future will never be lost. 

Hoo. How so ? 

- Peis. We shall warn them : **Now hasten to sail, 

Now keep within harbour ; your voyage will fail." 

Eu. How readily then will a fortune be made 1 
I’ll purchase a vessel and venture on trade. 

Peis.* And old treasure concealed will again be revealed; 


* The want of stability and good faith, both m the Government and 

individuals, obliged the Greeks to secure their moneyed capital by conceal- 
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The birds as they know it, will readily show it. 

Tis a saying of old, “ My silver and gold 
Are so safely secreted, and closely interred, 

No creature can know it, excepting a bird.’* 

Eu. 1*11 part with my vessel, I’ll not go aboard ; 
ril purchase a mattock and dig up a hoard. 

Hoo. We’re clear as to wealth; but the blessing 
health, 

Is the gift of the gods. 

Peis. It will make so such odds : 

If they’re going on well, they’ll be healthy still, 

And none are in health, that are going on ill. 

Hoo.* But then for longevity ; that is the gift 
Of the gods. 

Peis. But the biids can afibrd them a lift, 

And allow them a century, less or more. 

Hoo. How so ? 

Peis. h'lom their own individual store : 

'fhey may reckon it fair, to allot them a share ; 

For old proverbs aflirm, that the final term 
Of a raven’s life exceeds the space 
Of five generations of human race. 

Hoo.f What need have we then for Jove as a king? 
Surely the birds are a better thing ! 

Peis. Surely ! surely 1 First and most, 

We shall economize the cost 
Of marble domes and gilded gates. 


ment. Hence the vast collections of ancient com whi®li appear in the 
cabinets of antiquarians. 

Observe the shallow shatter-brained character of l£lu•lpld^^. 

* The origin of this notion of life being transferable, cannot be accounted 
for ; in the form of a wish, it appears to have been common. 

t This speech must belong to the Hoopoe. Aristophanes \vould not 
leave the result of the scene to be summed up by such a silly fellow as 
I'-uelpides. We see besides that Peisthetairus replies to it. He nevw 
replies to Euelpides. 
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The birds will live at cheaper rates, 

Lodging, without shame or scorn, 

In a maple or a thorn ; 

The most exalted and divine 
Will have an olive for his shrine. 

We need not run to foreign lands, 

Or Ammon’s temple in the sands ; 

But perform our easy^ows, 

Among the neighbouring shrubs and boughs ; 

Paying our oblations fairly, 

With a pennyworth of barley. 

Chor.* O best of all envoys, suspected before, 
Now known and approved, and respected the more ; 
To you we resign the political lead. 

Our worthy director in council and deed. 

Elated with your bold design, 

I swear and vow : 

If resolutely you combine 

Your views and interest with mine ; 

In steadfast councils as a trusty friend. 
Without deceit, or guile or fraudful end : 
They that rule in haughty state, 

The gods ere long shall abdicate 
Their high command ; 

And yield the sceptre to my rightful hand. 

Then reckon on us for a number and force ; 

As on you we rely for a ready resource. 

In council and policy, trusting to you. 

To direct the design we resolve to pursue. 


• There can be no doubt that this speed) belongs to the Chorus, 
^Riay seem difficult to account for what is said of the sceptre, 
■mid seem ought rather to belong to the king. Hie Hoopoe m 
hides to the inveterate vice of all Choruses— dawdling and ineffici< 
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Hoo. That’s well, but weVe no time, by Jove, to 
loiter, 

And dawdle and postpone like Nicias.* 

We should be doing something. First, however, 

1 must invite you to my roosting place, 

This nest of mine, with its poor twigs and leaves. 

And tell me what your names are? 

Peis. Certainly ; 

My name is Peisthctairus.f 
Hoo. And your friend ? 

Eu. Eiielpides from Thria. 

Hoo. Well, you’re welcome— 

Both of ye. 

Peis. We’re obliged. 

Hoo. AValk in together. 

Peis. Go first then, if you please. 

Hoo. No, pray move forward. 

Peis. But bless me — stop, pray — just for a single 
moment — 

Let’s see — do tell me — explain — how shall we manage 
To live with you — with a person wearing wings ? 

Being both of us unfledged ? 

Hoo. Perfectly well ! 

Peis. Yes, but I must observe, that ^Esop’s fables 
Report a case in point ; the fox and eagle : 

The fox repented of his fellowship ; 

And with good cause ; you recollect the story. J 

• 

* The Athenians were at that time disappointed at Nicias’s delay, in not 
advancing immediately against Syracuse. 

t Peisthetairus answers like a man of sense. Kuelpides like a simpleton. 
!»nd we see the effect of it on the king’s mind. There is a momentary pause 
'D the invitation, before they are both included in it. 

t Peisthetairus has shown that he is not deficient in valour upon compul- 
don. But a character of extreme subtlety is always prone to suspicion, a^ 
die recollection of an example derived from ancient documents in iSIsoM 
Fables, intimidates him for a moment, and makes him distrustful of tw 
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Hoo, Oh! don’t be alarmed! we’ll give you a certain 
root 

That immediately promotes the growth of wings. 

Peis. Come, let’s go in then ; Xanthias, do you mind, 
And Manodonis* follow with the bundles. 

Chor. Holloh ! 

Hoo. What’s the matter ? 

Chor. Go in with your party, 

And give them a jolly collation and hearty. 

But the bird, to the Muses and Graces so dear, 

The lovely sweet nightingale, bid her appear, 

And leave her amongst us, to sport with us here. 

Peis. O yes, by Jove, indeed you must indulge them ;t 
Do, do me the favour, call her from the thicket ! 

For heaven’s sake — let me entreat you — bring her here, 
And let us have a sight of her ourselves. 

Hoo.J Since it is your wish and pleasure it must be so; 
Come here to the strangers, Procne I show yourself ! 

Peis. 0 Jupiter, what a graceful, charming bird ! 

What a beautiful creature it is ! 

Eu. I’ll tell you what ; 

I could f nd in my heart to rumple her feathers. 

Peis. And what an attire she wears, all bright with 
gold! 


frank invitation the king. He is then very much ashamed of himself, 
and, like Bacchus and Master Slender, begins giving orders to his servants, 
and is importunate and hurried and absurd. Thus the poet, who wanted 
s«me lines of strong importunity to mark the entrance of his favourite 
musician, has contrived to give them to his principal personage, and at the 
same time to mark his character itself more distinctly, by tins inoment.iry 
failure of his habitual self-possession, originating in the appreliensioii of 
having lowered himself in the estimation of his host. 

* 'I'hesc slaves do not appear elsewhere in the play ; it might be doubted 
whether they appear here .and whether Peisthet.aims does not call for them 
in mere nervous absence of mind. 

'f* With a hurried, nervous eagerness. 

t With grave good breeding, implying a kind of rebuke to the fussy im- 
portunity into which Pcisthctainis had fallen, 
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Eu. Well, I should like to kiss her, for my part. 

Pfts. You blockhead, with that beak, she’d run you 
through. 

Eu. By Jove, then, one must treat her like an egg; 

jList clear away the shell and kiss her — thus. 

Hoo.* Let’s go ! 

?i:is. Go first then, and good luck go with us. 

\Exeunt 

The actors having left the stage, the Patabasis ought to follow. It is 
heie prefaced in a singular way by a complimentary song from the 
Chorus, addressed to the favourite female musician. 

Chor. O lovely, sweet companion meet, 

From morn to night my sole delight, 

My little, happy, gentle mate, 

You come, you come, O lucky fate, 

Returning here with new delight, t 
To charm the sight, to charm the sight, 

And charm the ear. 

Come then anew combine 
Your notes in harmony with mine, 

And with a tone beyond compare 
Begin your anapaestic air. 

The sudden passion for ■science among the Athenians, and the ridicule 
of it among the comic poets, has been already noticed. 

Much might be said on the subject of the most splendid passage of the 
Parabasis, and of the philosophic system of w’hich it presents the 
traces: but this would lead to considerations very remote from the 
imitation of actual life, and manners and character ; which, as con< 
stituting the most singular excellence of the author, it has been The 
object of the translator to illustrate. 

Of the Parabasis before us, the merits are well known, and perhaps no 
passage in Aristophanes has been oftener quoted with admiration. 


* Qravely disapproving the liberties which are taken in his presence, 
t See what is said in the Preface. She had been engaged for this per- 
formance, and was newly arrived. 
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To bring the most sublime subjects within the verge of Comedjr, a 
to treat of them with humour and fancy, without falling into vulgar 
or offending the principles of good taste, seems a task which no 
whom we know of, could have accomplished : though, if we 
possessed of the works of Epicharmus, it is possible that wo mtj 
see other specimens of the same style. 

Ye Children of Man ! whose life is a span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featheile^, feeble and querulous, 

Sickly, calamitous, creatures of clay ! 

Attend to the words of the Sovereign Birds, 

(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air) 

Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 

Your struggles of misery, labour, and care. 

Whence you may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn ; 

Which is busied of late, with a mighty debate, 

A profound speculation about the creation, 

And orghnical life, and chaotical strife, 

With various notions of heavenly motions, 

And rivers and oceans, and valleys and mountains, 

And sources of fountains, and meteors on high, 

And stars in the sky. We propose by-and-by 
(If you'll listen and hear) to make it all clear. 

And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 

When his doubts are explained and expounded at once. 

Before the creation of .<^ther and Light, 
g||a^s'and ^ight together were plight, 

dungeon of Erebus fomlly bedight. 
or Air, or SUbsftance was there, 

Or solid or rare, or figure or form, 

But horrible ^Tarfarus" ruled in the storm : 

At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit, 
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By Night the primaeval in secrecy laid ; 

A Mystical Egg, that in silence and shade 
AV^as brooded and hatched ; till time came about : 

And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 

In rapture and light, exulting and bright, 

Sjjarkling and florid, with stars in his forehead. 

His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 

As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnished 
'J’o range his dominions, on glittering pinions, 

All golden and azure, and blooming and burnished : 

He soon^ in the murky Tartarean recesses, 

With a hurricane’s might, in his fiery caresses 
Impregnated Chaos ; and hastily snatched 
To being and life, begotten and hatched. 

The primitive Birds : but the Deities all, 

The celestial Lights, the terrestrial J^all, 

Were later of birth, with the dwellers on earth. 

More tamely combined, of a temperate kind; 

When chaotical mixture approached to a fixture. 

Our anti(]uity proved ; it remains to be shown, 

That Love is our author, and master alone. 

Like him, we can ramble, and gambol and fly 
O’er ocean and earth, and aloft to the sky : 

And all the world over we’re friends to the lover, 

And when other means fail, we are found to prevail. 
When a peacock or pheasant is sent as a present. 

All lessons of primary daily concern. 

You have learnt from the Birds, and continue to learn. 
Your best benefactors and early instructors; 

We give you the warning of seasons returning. 

When the cranes are arranged, and muster afloat 
In the middle air, with a creaking note, 

Steering away to the Lybian sands ; 

Then careful farmers sow their lands ; 

The crazy vessel is hauled ashore. 
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The sail, the ropes, the rudder and oar 
Are all unshipped, and housed in store. 

The shepherd is warned, by the kite reappearing, 

To muster his flock, and be ready for shearing. 

You quit your old cloak, at the swallow’s behest. 

In assurance of summer, and purchase a vest. 

For Delphi, for Ammon, Dodona, in fine, 

For every oracular tei^ple and shrine, 

The Birds are a substitute equal and fair, 

For on us you depend, and to us you repair 
For counsel and aid, when a marriage is made, 

A purchase, a bargain, a venture in trade : 

Unlucky or lucky, whatever has struck ye. 

An ox or an ass, that may happen to pass. 

A voice in the street, or a slave that you meet, 

A name or a word by chance overheard, 

If you deem it an omen, you call it a Bird : 

And if birds are your omens, it clearly will follow, 

That birds are a proper prophetic Apollo. 

Then take us as gods, and you’ll soon find the odds,* 
We’ll serve for all uses, as Prophets and Muses ; 

We’ll give ye fine weather, we’ll live here together ; 

We’ll not keep away, scornful and proud, a top of a 
cloud, 

(In Jupiter’s way) ; but attend every day, 

To prosper and bless, all you possess, 

A^d all your affairs, for yourselves and your heirs. 

And as long as you live, we shall give 

You wealth and health, and pleasure and treasure, 

In ample measure ; 


* Thf* series of short lines at the end ol a Panabasis was to be repeated 
with tlie utmost volubility and rapidity — as if m a single breath. A comic 
effect is sometimes produced in this way on our own stage. 
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And never bilk you of pigeon’s milk, 

Or potable gold ; you shall live to grow old, 

In laughter and mirth, on the face of the earth, 

Laughing, quaffing, carousing, bousing, 

Your only distress, shall be the excess 
Of case and abundance and happiness. 

Semiciiorus. 

We see here a comic imitation of the tragic choruses of Phrynichus, a 
poet older than TRschylus, of whom Aristophanes always speaks with 
respect, as an improver of music and poetry — arts which in the 
judgment of the ancients were deemed inseparable ; or if disjoined, 
essentially defective and imperfect. 

Muse, that in the deep recesses 
Of the forest’s dreary shade, 

Vocal with our wild addresses ; 

Or in the lonely lowly glade, 

Attending near, art pleased to hear. 

Our humble bill tuneful and shrill. 

When, to the name of omnipotent Pan, 

Our notes we raise, or sing in praise, 

Of mighty Cybele, from whom we began ; 

Mother of Nature, and every creature, 

Winged or unwinged, of birds or man. 

Aid and attend, and chant with me 
Tlie music of Phrynichus, open and plain. 

The first that attempted a loftier strain, 

Ever busy like the bee, with the sweets of harmony. 

Epirrema. 

Is there any peraon present sitting a spectator here, 

Who desires to pass his time, freely without restraint or fear? 
Should he wish f) colonize ; he never need be checked or 
chid, 

For the trifling indiscretions, which the testy laws forbid. 
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Parricides are in esteem : among the birds we deem it 
fair, 

A combat honourably fought betwixt a gamc-cock and his 
heir ! 

Tlicre the branded runagate, branded and mottled in the 
face, 

Will be deemed a motley bird ; a motley mark is no dis- 
grace. 

Spintharus, the Phrygian born, will pass a muster there 
with ease, 

Counted as a Phrygian fowl ; and even Exccestides/ 

Once a Carian and a slave, may there be nobly born and 
free ; 

Plume himself on his descent, and hatch a proper pedigree. 


Semkhokus. 

This* second sample of the style of Pl^rynichus may serve to give us a 
more distinct idea of it. It seems to have been one of essential 
grandeur and harniOHV, but trespassing occasionally into the regions 
of nonsense. 


Thus the swans in chorus follow. 

On the mighty Thracian stream, 

Hymning their eternal theme. 

Praise to Bacchus and Apollo : 

The welkin rings, with sounding wings, 

With songs and cries and melodies ; 

Up to the thunderous ^^'ther ascending : 

^Vhilst all that breathe, on earth beneath, 

'Phe beasts of the wood, the plain and the flood, 
In panic amazement are crouching and bending ; 


Already noted as a foreigner in the first so^ne of this play 
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With the awful qualm, of a sudden calm, 

Ocean and air in silence blending. 

The ridge of Olympus is sounding on high, 

Appalling with wonder the lords of the sky, 

And the Muses and Graces 
Enthroned in their places, 

Join in the solemn symphony. 

Antkpirrema. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the having wings to 
wear ! 

A spectator sitting here, accommodated with a pair, 

Might for instance (if he found a tragic chorus dull and 
heavy) 

Take his flight, and dine at home ; and if he did not choose 
to leave ye, 

Might return in better humour, when the weary drawl was 
ended. 

Introduce then wings in use — believe me, matters will be 
mended ; 

Patroclides* would not need to sit there, and befoul his 
seat ; 

Flying off he might return, eased in a moment, clean and 
neat. 

Trust me wings are all in all! Diitrephes has mounted 
quicker 

Than the rest of our aspirants, soaring on his wings of 
wicker : 


* 'the posthumous celebrity ol I’dliocluJei i*! ii”t confined to this single 
event. He .survived the accident many years, and was the author of a very 
salutary decree upon the principles advocated by the poet in the h:pirrema 
ol^‘‘The Frogs," but (as in the instance before us) he was again fatally too 
late. The decree was not passed till after the destruclion of the navy at 
^gos Potamos. 
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Basket work, and crates, and hampers, first enabled him to 
fly; 

First a captain, then promoted to command the cavalry ; 
With his fortunes daily rising, office and preferment new. 

An illustrious, enterprising, airy, gallant cockatoo. 

The exclusive functions of the Chorus being now at an end, the persons 
of the drama appear again upon (he stage ; Peisthetairus and £uel* 
pides, having been bo^ in the meanwhile equipped with a sumptuous 
pair of wings. Tliey are supposed to hafe been entertained behind 
the scenes, with a royal collation in the palace of the Hoopoe. 
Peisthetairus is accordingly in extreme good -humour, and being now 
in the height of his advancement, recollects that it will be right to 
behave to his former comrade with the hearty familiarity of an old 
acquaintance ; he accordingly begins, with a ludicrous similet on his 
appearance (a apecies of raillery common among the Athenians, but 
which was considered as the lowest species of jocularity) He takes 
his friend’s retort in perfect good-humour, and Kuelpides is admitted 
as a third person, to consult, with him and the king, upon some un- 
important matters — such as the name of the new city, and the choice 
of a patron Deity — upon all which topics, his idle buffoonish humoui 
is notlnisplaced : but a more delicate point is afterwards brouglil 
into discussion (nothing less than the choice of a chief commandei 
for the citadel) which Euelpides treats with the same silly drollery 
as before. Peisthetairus is irritated, or pretends to be so, and dis- 
misses him m a tone of authority, which the other resents, and 
appears on the point of mutinying; upon which Peisthetairus smooths 
him down again, as briefly as possible, and having accomplished 
this point, immediately turns away from him, to call a servant. ' 

Peis. Well, there it is ! Such a comical set out, 

By Jove, I never saw! 

Eu. Why, what’s the matter? 

W|jat are you laughing at ? 

* His property consisted in a manufactoiy of lliia kind, by which he had 
grown rich. 

t This IS the sort of raillery which Bacchus prohibits in the contest 
betu ecn Eurijiides and Aeschylus, and of which have a specimen in “ The 
Wasps,” V. 1308. Some modern traveller has told us that abusive similes m 
alternate extempore verse, ser\-c for an amusement, at this day, to the 
boatmen of the Nile. 
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I^Eis. At your peti feathers : 

ril tell ye exactly now, the thing you’re like j 
You’re just the perfect image of a goose, 

Drawn witli a pen in a writing master’s flourish. 

Eu. And you’re like a plucked blackbird to a tittle. 

Peis. Well then, according to the line in /Eschylus, 

“ It’s our own fault, the feathers are our own.” * 

Eu. Come, what’s to be done. 

Hoo. First, wc must choose a 

name. 

Some grand sonorous name, for our new city : 

Then we must sacrifice. 

Eu. I think so too. 

Peis. Let’s see — diet’s think of a name — what shall 
it be? 

What say ye, to the Laccdsemonian name ? 

Sparta sounds well — suppose we call it Sparta. 

Eu. Sparta I What Spariol t'-^Eushes !->nO; not I, 

I’d not put up with Sparto for a mattress, 

Much less for a city — we’re not come to that. 

Peis. Come then, what name sha)l it be ? 

Eu. Something appropriate. 

Something that sounds majestic, striking and grand, 
Alluding to the clouds and the upper regions. 

Peis. What think ye of clouds and cuckoos ? Cuckoo- 
cloudlands 

Or Nephelococcugia? 

Hoo. That will do ; 

A truly noble and sonorous name 

Eu. I wonder, if that Nephelococcugia, 

Is the same place I’ve heard of : people tell me. 


* ^2scliylus alludes to a fable in which an eagle complains of being 
Wounded by an arrow feathered from his own wings. 

t Sparto still retains its name, and is still used for mattresses and 
occasionally for cordage. 
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That all Theagenes’s rich possessions 
Lie there ; and i^^schines’s whole estate. 

Peis. Yes ! * and a better country it is by far, 

Than all that land in Thrace, the fabulous plain 
Of Phlegra ; where those earthborn landed giants 
Were bullied and out-vapoured by the gods. 

Eu. It will be a genteelish, smart concern, I reckon, 

This city of ours . . ^ . Which of the deities 
Shall we have for a patron? We must weave our mantle. 
Our sacred mantle of course .... the yearly mantle t 
To one or other of ’em. 

Peis. Well, M^inerva ? 

Why should not we have Minerva? she’s established, 

Let her continue j she’ll do mighty well. 

Eu. No — there 1 object ; for a well-ordered city, 

The example would be scandalous ; to see 

The goddess, a female born, in complete armour 

From head to foot ; and Cleisthenes t with a distaff. 

Peis. What warden will ye appoint for the Eagle tower, 
Your citadel, the fort upon the rock ? 

Hoo. That charge will rest with a chief of our own 
choice, 

Of Persiaii race, a chicken of the game, 

An eminent warrior. 

Eu. Oh my chicky-hiddy — 

My little master. 1 should like to see him, 

Strutting about and roosting on the rock. 


• Vlany Athenians {as Miltiades, Alcibiades, and Tlmcydidcs the his- 
torian^ were proprietors of large estates in the Chersonese and along the 
coasts of Thrace ; 'llieagenes, it seems, and i¥lschines, boasting of wealth 
which they did not possess, chose to talk of their estates in Thrace. In the 
last century the West Indies was the usual locality assigned to fabulous 
estates. Thrace was also mythologically fabulous, as the field of battle 
between Jupker and the Titans, 
f See “ Knights,” p. 129, note. 

^ Ridiculed for bis effeminacy in various comedies. 
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Peis. Come, you now ! please to step to the atmosphere 
And give a look to the work, and help the woikmcn ; 

And between whiles fetch brick and tiles, and such like ; 
Draw water, stamp the mortar — do it barefoot : 

Climb up the ladders ; tumble down again : 

Keep constant watch and ward ; conceal your watch lights ; 
Tlien go the rounds, and give the countersign, 

Till you fall fast asleep. Send heralds off, 

A brace of them — one to the gods above ; 

And another, down below there, mankind 
Bid them, when they return, inquire for me. 

Ku. For me ! for me ! You may be hanged for me. 

Pi is. Come, friend, go where I bid you ■ never mind , 
The business can’t go on without you, anyhow. 

It’s just a sacrifice to these new deities, 

That I must wait for , and the priest that’s coming. 

Holloh, you boy there i bring the basin and ewer ! 

la the passage which follows the author ridicules the rage for vulgii 
realities (a corruption of the theatiicart, essentially destructive of all 
illusiort, as we have witnessed at home, with teal water, reai horse'., 
ft a/ elephants) The stage of Athens it should seem had been 

degraded by a real sacrifice, the paltriness of such a spectacle is 
marked by the magnificent exhortation of the Choms, contrasted with 
the meanness of the execution which they anticipate. 

Chor. We urge, we exhort you, and advi&e, 

'Jo ordain a mighty sacnlicc ; 

And before the gods to bring 
A stupendous offering ; 

Either a sheep or some such thing I 
To jdease the critics of the age, 

Sacrificed ujion the stage. 

Sound amain the Pythian strain ! 

Ect Choeris'*' be brought here to sing. 


* f hoens, a bad musician (the constant butt of the comic poets), i. c.illcd 
k to Lompletc the shabbiness of the performance. His representatne, flie^ 

M 
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Peis. Have done there with your puffing .... heaven 
and earth, 

What^s here ! IVc seen a many curious things, 

But never saw the like of this before, 

A crow with a flute and a mouthpiece. Priest, your office 
Perform it ! Sacrifice to the new deities ! 

Pri. I will — but where's the boy gone with th( 
basket ? 

Let us pray to the holy flame, 

And the holy hawk that guards the same ; 

To the sovereign deities, 

All and each, of all degrees, 

Female and male ! 

Chor. Hail, thou hawk of Sunium, hail ! 

Pri. To the Delian and the Pythian swan, 

And to the Latonian quail, 

All hail ! 

Chor. To the bird of awful stature, 

Mother of gods, mother of man ; 

Great Cybele! nurse of Nature ! 

Glorious ostrich, hear our cry ! 

Fearful and enormous creature, 

Hugest of all things that fly, 

O preserve and prosper us, 

Thou mother of Cleocritus ! * 

Grant the blessings that we seek, 

For us, and for the Chians* eke I 
^Eis. That’s right, the Chians — don't forget the Chians! 
Pri. To the heroes, birds, and heroes' sons, 

We call at once, we call and cry, 

To the woodpecker, the jay, the pie, 

crow (who is the Choeris among the birds), sounds some discordant notes 
till Peisthetairus stops him. 

• Of Cleocritus nothing is known, except that he was unfortunate in 
figure, which was thought to resemble that pf an ostncli. 
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To the mallard and the wigeon, 

To the ringdove and the pigeon, 

To the petrel and sea-mew, 

To the dottrel and curlew, 

To the vultures and the liawks, 

To the cormorants and storks, 

To the rail, to the quail, 

To the peewit, to the tonUft, 

Peisthetairus, who can do everything better than everybody else, under- 
takes to perform the sacrifice. This is sufficiently in character. By 
making him the chief operator, a greater comic effect is given to the 
series of interruptions which disturb him ; until in despair he deter- 
mines to transfer the sacrifice elsewhere. In this way the poet 
avoids the vulgar reality which he had before ridiculed. 

Peis. Have done there! call no more of ’em ; are you mad? 
Inviting all the cormorants and vultures, 

For a victim such as this I Why don’t you see, 

A kite at a single swoop, would carry it off? 

Get out of my way there with your crowns and fillets, 

111 do it myself! Ill make the sacrifice ! 

Pri. Then must I commence again, 

In a simple, humble strain ; 

And invite the gods anew, 

To visit us — but very few — 

Or only just a single one, 

All alone, 

In a quiet, easy way ; 

Wishing you may find enougli, 

If you dine with us to-day. 

Our victim is so poor and thin, 

Merely bones, in fact, and skki. 

Peis. We sacrifice and pray to the winged deities. 


* Ridicule of the vulgar rc.ility, the poor half-itarved sheep being standing 
on the stage. 
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Enter a Poet, very ragged and shabby, with a very mellifluous submissive 
mendicatory demeanour. Feisthetairus, the essential man of business 
and activity, entertaining a supreme contempt for his profession and 
person, is at no great pains to conceal it ; but recollecting at the 
same time, that it is advisable to secure the suffrages of the literary 
World, and that the character of a patron is creditable to a great 
man, he patronizes him accordingly, not at his own expense, but by 
bestowing upon him certain articles of apparel put in requisition for 
that purpose. This first act of confiscation is directed against the 
property of the Chu A ; the Scholiast informs us, that lie begins by 
stripping the Priest. 


Poet. “ For the festive, happy day, 

Muse prepare an early lay, 

To Nephelococcugia.’* 

Peis. What’s here to do ? What arc you ? Where do 
you come from ? 

Poet. An humble menial of the Muses’ train, 

As Homer expresses it. 

Peis. A menial, are you ? 

With your long hair ? * A menial ? 

Poet. ’Tis not that. 

No 1 but professors of the poetical art, 

Are simply styled, the “ Menials of the Muses,” 

As Homer expresses it. 

Peis. Aye, the Muse has given you 

A ragged livery. Well, but friend, I say — 

Friend! — Poet! — What the plague has brought you 
here? 

^ Poet. I’ve made an ode upon your new built city, 

And a charming composition for a chorus, 

And another, in Simonides’s manner. 

Peis.I When were they made ? What time ? How long 
ago? 


* Slaves were fc>i bidden to wear loug hair, 
t In a sharp, cross, examining tone. 
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Poet. From early date, I celebrate in song, 

The noble Nephelococcugian State. 

Peis. That’s strange, when I’m just sacrificing here-, 

F6r the first time, to give the town a name. 

Poet. Intimations, swift as air, 

To the Muses* ear, are Carried, 

Swifter than the speed and force, 

Of the fiery-footed horse. 

Hence, the tidings never tarried; 

Father, patron, mighty lord,* 

Founder of the rising State, 

What thy bounty can afford, 

Be it little, be it great. 

With a quick resolve, incline . 

To bestow on me and mine. 

Peis. This fellow will breed a bustle, and make mischief, 
If we don’t give him a trifle, and get rid of him. 

^ou there, you’ve a spare waistcoat ; pull it off! 
i^nd give it this same clever, ingenious poet — 

There, take the waistcoat, friend 1 Ye seem to want it ! 

Poet. Freely, with a thankful heart. 

What a bounteous hand bestows, 

Is received in friendly part ; 

But amid the Thracian snows. 

Or the chilly Scythian plain, 

He the wanderer, cold and lonely, 

With an under-waistcoat only. 

Must a further wish retain ; 

Which, the Muse averse to mention, 

To your gentle comprehension. 

Trusts her enigmatic strain. 


* The Scholiast informs us that these lines are in ridicule of certain 
*>'endicatory passages in the Odes of Pindar ; one in particul.'ir, addressed 
tc Hiero on the foundation of a new city. 
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Peis. I comprehend it enough ; you want a jerkin ; 
Here, give him yours ; one ought to encourage genius. 
There, take it, and good-by to ye I 
Poet. Well, I’m going ; 

And as soon as I get to the town, Til set to work ; 

And finish something, in this kind of way. 

** Seated on^our golden throne. 

Muse, prepare a solemn ditty, 

To the mighty, 

To the flighty, 

To the cloudy, quivering, shivering. 

To the lofty-seated city.” 

Peis. Well, I should have thought, that jerkin might have 
cured him 

Of his ‘‘ quiverings and shiverings.” How the plague ! 
Did the fellow find us out ? I should not have thouglit it. 

Come, once again, go round with the basin and ewer. 
Peace I Silence! Silence! 


Enter a Soothsayer with a great air of arrogance ami self-importanc' 
He comes on the authority of a book of Oracles (which he pretend’ 
to possess, but which he never produces), m virtue of which he Ia)5 
claim to certain sacrificial perquisites and fees. Peisthetaiius ei' 
counters him with a different version composed upon the spot ; ii> 
virtue of which he dismisses the Soothsayer with a good lashing. 

Sooth. Stop the sacrifice ! 

Peis. What are you ? 

Sooth. A Soothsayer, that’s what I am. 

Peis. The worse luck for ye. 

Sooth. Friend, are you in your senses ’1 

Don’t trifle absurdly with religious matters. 


• The Poet witlidruws, gradually turning round and reciting. 
does not appear to take notice, but watches till he is fairly gone. 

t .Seep. 154 of “The Knights," where there is the same allusion 
disputes on the authentic copies of oracles. 
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Here’s a prophecy of Bakis, which expressly 
Alludes to Nephelococcugfeu 
Peis. How came it, then, you never prophesied 
Your prophecies before the town was built ? 

Sooi H. The spirit withheld me. 

Peis. And is it allowable now, 

To give us a communication of them ? 

Sooi H. Hem ! 

“ Moreover, when the crows and daws unite, 

To build and settle, in the midway right, 

Between tall Corinth and fair Sicyon’s height, 

Then to Pandora, let a milk white goat 
Be slain, and offered, and a comely coat 
Given to the Soothsayer, and shoes a pair ; 

When he to you this Oracle shall bear.’* 

Peis. Are the shoes mentioned ? 

Sooth. [preUndw^ to fed for his papers]. Look at the 
book, and see ! 

“ And let him have the entrails for his share.” 

Peis. Are the entrails mentioned ? 

Sooth, [aj before]. Look at the book, and sec ! 

“ Pf you, predestined youth, shall do these things, 
T’hen you shall soar aloft, on eagle*s wings ; 

But, if you do not, you shall never be 
An eagle, nor a hawk, nor bird of high degree.” 

Peis. Is all this, there ? 

Sooth, l>efori\. Look at tlie book, and see I 
Peis. This Oracle differs most remarkably, 

From that which I transcribed in Apollo’s temple. 

“ If at the sacrifice .... * which you prepare, 

An uninvited vagabond .... should dare 


* The breaks in the text .... may sirve to indicate what was more 
distinctly expressed by the actor — vir , that Ptisthetairus’s Oracle is an 

extempore production. 
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To interrupt you, and demand a share, 

Let cuffs and buffets .... be the varlet’s lot. 

Smite him between the ribs .... and spare him 
not.’* 

Sooth. Nonsense, you’re talking ! 

Peis, \ivith the same action as the Soothsayer, as if he 
were feeling for paper s\. Look at the book, and see ! 

Thou shalt in no wise heed them, or forbear 
To lash and ifeite those eagles of the air. 

Neither regard their names, for it is written, 

Lampon and Diopithes shall be smitten.” 

Sooth. Is all this, there ? 

Peis, ^producing a horsewhip\ Look at the book, and 
see! 

$}et out 1 with a plague and a vengeance. 

Sooth. Oh dear 1 oh ! 

Peis. Go soothsay somewhere else, you rascal, run ! 

\Exit Sooth. 

Melon the Astronomer appears, encumbered with a load of mathematical 
instruments, which are disposed about his person, lie advances 
with short steps, a straight back, and his chin in the air, modifying, 
by what he conceives to be a tone of condescending familiarity, a 
manner of habitual self-importance. 

Met. I’m come, you see, to join you. 

Peis. \aside\, (Another plague !) 

For what ? What’s your design ? Your plan, your notion ? 
Your scheme — ^your apparatus — your equipment — 

Yqur outfit ? What’s the meaning of it all ? 

Met. I mean to take a geometrical plan 
Of your atmosphere - to allot it, and survey it 
In a scientific form. 

Peis. In the name of heaven ! 

Who are ye and what? What na.me? Wliat manner of 
man? 
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Met. Who am I and what! Meton’s my name, ^ell 
known 

In Greece, and in the village of Colonos. 

Peis. But tell me, pray ; these implements, tliese articles, 
What are they meant for?* 

Met. These are — In^irummh f 

An atmospherical geometrical scale. 

First, you must understand, that the atmosphere 
Is formed — in a manner — altogether — partly, 

In the fashion of a furnace, or a funnel ; 

I take this circular arc, with the movable arm, 

And so, by shifting it round, till it coincides 
At the angle ; — you understand me ^ 


Peis. Not in the least. 

Met I obtain a true division, with the quadrature t 


Of the equilateral circle. Here, I trace 

Your market-place, in the centre, with the streets — 

Converging inwards — ! and the roads, diverging— ! 

From the circular wall, without — ! like solar rays 
From the circular circumference of the sun. 

Peis. [/// a pretended soliloquy; then calliftg to him with a 
tone of mystery and alarn{\. 

Another Thales ! absolutely, a Thales ! — 

Meton ! 

Met. \slartled\ Why, what's the matter ? 

Peis. You're aware, 

That I’ve a regard for you. Take my advice ; 

Don’t be seen here — withdraw yourself— abscond ! 

Mei. Is there any alarm or risk? 

Pus. Why, much the same. 

As It might be in Lacedgemon. There’s a bustle 
01 expelling aliens ; people are dragged out 


* FVist. going up to him and pulling them about, 
t Meton with animation and action illustrative of the proposed plan. 
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From the inns and lodgings, with a deal of uproar, 

And blows and abuse in plenty, to be met with 
In the public street. 

Met. a popular tumult — heh? 

Peis.* Oh, fie! no, nothing of that kind. 

Met. How do you mean then ? 

Peis, t We’re carrying into effect a resolution 
Adopted lately ] to disced and cudgel .... 

Coxcombs and mountebanks .... of every kind. 

Met. Perhaps .... I had best withdraw. 

Peis. Why, yes, perhaps .... 

But yet, I would not answer for it, neither ; 
perhaps^ you may be too late ; the blows I mentioned 
Are coming— close upon you — tl\ere they come ! 

Met. Oh, bless me ! 

Peis. Did not I tell you, and give you warning? 

Get out, you coxcomb, find out by your geometry, 

The road you came, and measure it back : you’d best. 

\Exit Meton. 

A Commissioner from Atliens advance'? with an air of importance and 
ascendency ; like other consecitential persons sent on a foreign 
mission, he wishes it to be unaersiood that he considers it a sort of 
banishment. 

Com. Is nobody here ? None of the pro.veni, 

To receive and attend upon me ? 

Peis. What’s all this? 

Sardanapalus^ in person come amongst us ! 

Com. I come, appointed as Commissioner 
To Nephelococcugia. 

Peis. A Commissioner! 

What brings you here ? 


* Peist. scandalized at the supposition. 

f During this speech Peisthetairus keeps his eye quietly fi-ved upon the 
Astronomer. 

t A name proverbial for pomp and luxury. 
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Com. a paltry scrap of paper, 

A trilling, silly decree, that sent me away 
Here to this place of yours. 

Peis. Well now I suppose, 

To make things easy on both sides — could not you 
Just take your salary at once ; and so return, 

Without any further trouble ? 

Com. Truly, yes, 

I've other affairs at home : a speech and a motion, 

Thatl meant to have made in the general Assembly, 

About a business, that I took in hand, 

On the part of my friend Pharnaces, the satrap. 

Peis. Agreed then, and farewell. Here, take your salary. 
Com. What’s here ? 

[PEis riiETAiRUS has held out his left hand, as if 
with an offer of momy ; he grasps the right hand 
Commissioner, and wiih this advantage 
proceeds to buffet him.'\ 

Peis. A motion on the part of Pharnaces ! 

Com. Bear witness here ! I'm beaten and abused 
In my character of Commissioner ! [Exit Com. 

Peis. Get out ! 

With your balloting-box and all. It's quite a shame. 

Quite scandalous ! They send Commissioners here * 

Before we’ve finished our first sacrifice. 

Enter a Hawker with copies of new laws relating to the colony, which 
he has brought out with him for sale. Like all itinerant vencjprs of 
literature, he is trying to attract purchasers by reciting and bawling 
out select passages from the papers in his hand. The sale of them is 
his only object ; and he is quite unconscious that the specimen which 
he recites is applicable to an incident wliich has just occurred. He 


* Peisthetairus, in expectation of the Commissioner's return, is work- 
ing himself into a proper state of wrath, in order to be ready for him. Mere 
gratuitous complaint would not be suitable to his cnaracter.j 
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enters on the opposite side with the monotonous chant of a vendor 
of a last dying speech, confronting Peisthetairus, who is returning 
after having driven out the Commissioner. 

Haw. Moreover, if a Nephelococcugian 
Should assault or smite an Athenian citizen ” . . . . 

Peis. What’s this? What’s all this trumpery paper 
here? 

Haw. I’ve brought yoij^he new laws and ordinances, 
And copies of the last decrees to sell. 

Peis, \drily and bitterly]. Let’s bear ’em. 

Haw. “ It is enacted and ordained 

That the Nephelococcugians shall use 
Such standard weights and measures ” . . . . 

Peis. Friend, you’ll find 

Hard measure here, and a heavy I promise you, 

Upon your shoulders shortly. 

Haw. What’s the matter ? 

What’s come to you ? 

Peis. Get out, with your decrees ! 

I’ve bloody decrees against you, dire decrees. 

\dnifes him off. 

Com. [retjtrning], 1 summon Peisthetairus to his answer. 
In an action ot assault and battery, 

For the first day of the month, Munichion. 

Peis. Ha, say you so ? You're there again ! Have at 
you. [drwes him 

1 1 aw. \returnin^. ‘‘ And in case of any assault oi 
violence. 

Against the person of the Magistrate.” .... 

Peis. Bless me ! What you ! You’re there, again. 

\drivLS him off. 

Com. [returning again]. I’ll ruin you ; 

ril lay my damages at ten thousand drachmas. 

Peis. In the mean time, I'll smash your balloti^- 
boxes. 
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Com. Remember, how you eflfaced the public monu- 
ment,* 

On the pillar, and defiled it late last night. 

Peis. Pah! stuff! There seize him, somebody. What 
you’re off, too. 

Come, let’s remove, and get away from hence, 

And sa^fice our goat, to the gods within doors. 

It IS to be feared that, without having it pointed out to him, the reader 
will hardly be aware that in some of the following lines an attempt 
IS made to imitate the effect of the spondaic passages in the 
original. 

Chorls. 

Henceforth — our worth, 

Our right — our might, 

Shall be shown, 

Acknowledged, known ; 

Mankind shall raise 
Prayers, vows, praise. 

To the birds alone. 

Our employ, is to destroy 
The vermin train, 

Ravaging amain, 

Your fruits and grain : 

We’re the wardens 
Of your gardens, 

To watch and chase 
The wicked race, 

And cut them shorter. 

In hasty slaughter. 

The first lines of the Epirrenia are descriptive of the cruel madness of 
the times, see note to p. 199. Diagoras was a poet, a foreigner resident 

* The sort of accusations which were current at die time similar to those 
of the mutilation of the Hermce. Peisthetairus does not take any notice or 
bestow a whole line upon his accuser ; the last words of the verse are 
^dressed to the Hawker. 
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at Athens (being suspected of Athebm and consequently of being 
an accomplice in the imaginary plot), he was proscribed and a price 
set upon his head ; it seems also that, in other instances whidi are 
alluded to, assassination was encouraged by public rewards. 

The history of a similar period. The times of Titus Oates’s plot (admir- 
ably described by Roger North in his Examen) may serve to illus- 
trate the lines 13 and 14, the community in both instances remaining 
subject to a reign of terror under obscure wretches whose sole instru- 
ment of dominion was perjury ; as it was necessary for those sove- 
reign witnesses to extort respectable subsidiary evidence in support 
of their main system of perjury, threats and imprisonment were the 
means employed in both instances, as appears by the narrative of 
Andocides. 

Epirrema. 

At the present urgent crisis, all your efforts and attention 

Are directed to secure Diagoras’s apDrehension : 

Handsome bounties have been offered of a talent for his 
head , 

Likewise, with respect to tyrants (tyrants that are gone 
and dead) 

Bounties of a talent each, for all that can be killed or 
caught : 

With a zealous emulation, we, the Birds, have also 
thought 

Just and proper, to proclaim, from this time forth, that wc 
withdraw 

From Philocrates, the fowler, the protection of the law: 

Furthermore, we fix a price, for bringing him alive or dead, 

Four, if he’s secured alive; 1 single talent for his head: 

He, that ortolans and quails to market has presumed to 

. bring; 

AnS the sparrows, six a penny, tied together in a string, 

With a wicked art retaining, sundry doves in his employ, 

Fastened, with their feet in fetters, forced to serve for a 
decoy ; 

Farther, we declare and publish our command to n*en 
below, 
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All the birds you keep in prison, to release, and let them go. 
We shall, else, revenge ourselves, and wc shall teach the 
tyrants yet, 

How to chirp and dance in fetters, in the tangles of a 
net. 

Chorus. 


Blest are they, 

The birds alway, 

With perfect clothing, 

Fearing nothing. 

Cold or sleet or summer heat. 

As it chances, 

As he fancies. 

Each his own vagary follows, 
Dwelling in the dells and hollows 
When, with eager weary strain, 

The shrilly grasshoppers complain, 
Parched upon the sultry plain ; 
Maddened with the raging heat, 

We secure a cool retreat. 

In the shady nooks and coves, 
Recesses of the sacred groves, 
Many a herb, and many a berry 
Serves to feast, and make us merry. 


Antepirrema. 

To the judges of the prize, we wish to mention in a 
word, 

The return w^e mean to make, if our performance is •pre- 
ferred. 

First then, in your empty coffers, you shall see the sterling 
owl,* 

From the mines of Lanrium, familiar as a common fowl; 


* The figure of an owl stamped on the coin of Athens. 
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Roosting among the bags and poucheS; each at eaae upon 
his nest ; 

Undisturbed, rearing and hatching little broods of interest : 

If you wish to cheat in office, but are inexpert and raw. 

You should have a kite for agent, capable to gripe and 
claw; 

Cranes and cormorants shall help you, to a stomach and a 
throat ; 

When you feast abroad, Tut, if you give a vile, unfriendly 
vote, 

Hasten and provide yourselves, each, with a little silver 
plate, 

Like the "statues of the gods, for the protection of Ijis 
pate; 

Else, when forth abroad you ramble, on a summer holiday, 

We shall take a dirty vengeance, and befoul your best 
array. 

In the following scene a foot messenger arrives at full speed fiom the 
new city, apparently in a state of great exhaustion. He communi- 
cates his important intelligence to Peisthetairus in a single gasp of 
breath — “Your fortification’s finished!” The report which he 
makes of the building of a new Babylon by the nation of the Birds, as 
it considerably exceeds even that license of assuming impossibilities 
which is the privilege of the ancient comedy, may lead us to examine 
the mode of humorous contrivance by which the author has 
managed in some degree to maintain that balance between truth and 
falsehood, which I hare (in another place) cndeavouied to point out 
as essential to tlie character of all dramatic representations whether 
serious or comic. 

The interest which we take in the development of moral truth and in 
thf illustration of human character, is so much stronger than that 
which we attach to mere matter of fact, that wheie the two are com- 
bined (that IS to say, where a supposed fact is made the foundation 
of a new and striking illustration of character), our attention is, gene- 
rally speaking, wholly directed to the latter, and we are inclined to 
take the fact for granted ; as we allow the scrawl, which a mathema- 
tician draws, to st.'ind for a circle or square, our whole attention 
being absorbed in the acquisition of a general and a permanent truth. 
It is, we believe, an establ'shed axiom in the art of lying that almost 
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anything may be made credible of almost any person* provided that 
the imaginary facts arc accompanied by a just representation of the 
behaviour of the person, such as it might be supposed to be under 
the alleged circumstances ; and this will be more strikingly the ca&e, 
if some trait of his character, not generally observed, but likely to be 
immediately recognized, is exhibited for l^e first time. It has been 
observed elsewhere, of the Aristophanic or ancient comedy, that it 
is essentially a grave, humorous, impossible *' great lie,” related 
with an accurate mimicry of the language and manners of the 
persons introduced. As the humour of a “ narrative lie ” is more 
easily comprehended than that of a dramatic one, we may venture 
to examine the drama, such as it would have appealed if it had been 
helped out in some degree by a narrative comment ; if, like the expla- 
natory heroic prologue in “ Henry the Fifth,” the ancient comedy 
had made use of a buffoonish prologue, explanatory and preparatory 
to the different scenes. We might suppose Aristophanes or his pro- 
locutor on this occasion to have said : Gentlemen, the informa- 
tion, which I apprehend you will shortly receive of the progress of 
the new buildings at Nephelococcugia, may perhaps strike you as 
extraordinary, I siiould not be surprised, if, to some amongst you, 
it should appear little short of being absolutely incredible ; but 1 
would not have you rely entirely upon your own judgment. There 
is Peisthetairus, who has every means of information, and of whose 
abilities you can have no doubt ; you will see him as much astonished 
as any amongst you ; and you will see him so for the first and only 
time. But, will he disbelieve the fact? Fai* from it. Like the 
judicious amongst yourselves, he will not entertain the least doubt of 
it ; on the contrary, unless I am very much mistaken in his character, 
you will be able to detect evident symptoms of jealousy and uneasi- 
ness at the idea of such an object having been accomplished, inde< 
pendently of his direction and superintendence ; and indeed, not 
without reason ; for, you will see, that both the Chorus and the 
Messenger himself appear to abate something of their accustomed 
respect and deference to him. You will observe likewise, that the 
Messenger is far from anticipating the slightest incredulity, as 10 the 
general fact of the completion of the work of which he himself haS 
been a witness ; while he is apparently very anxious in his negative 
testimony, as to the total absence of any extraneous aid or assistance 
whatever. ” 


Peisthetairus. 

friends and birds ! the sacrifice has succeeded, 
Our omens have been good ones : good and fair. 
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But, what's the meaning of it? We’ve no news 
From the new building yet ! No messenger ! 

Oh ! there, at last, I see — there’s somebody 
Running at speed, and panting like a racer. 

[Enter a Messenger, qtiiie out of breath ; an 
speaking in short snatches.'] 

Mess. Where is he? Where? Where is he? Where 
Where is he ? — 

The president Peisthetairus ? 

Peis, [coolly]. Here am I. 

Mess, [in a gasp of breath]. Your fortification’s 
finished. 

Peis. Well ! that’s well. 

Mess. Almost amazing, astonishing work it is ! 

So, that Theagenes and Proxenides * 

Might flourish and gasconade and prance away, 

Quite at their ease, both of them four-in-hand, 

Driving abreast upon the breadth of the wall, 

Each in his own new chariot. 

Peis. You surprise me. 

Mess. And the height (for I made the measurement 
myself) 

Is exactly a hundred fathoms. 

Peis. Heaven and earth ! 

How could it be ? such a mass ! who could have built i^t ? 

Mess. The Birds ; no creature else, no foreigners, 
Egyptian bricklayers,! workmen or masons, 

Hut, they themselves, alone, by their own efforts, 

(Even to my surprise, as an eye-witness) — 

The Birds, I say, completed everything : 


• Pretenders to great wealth and affecting extraordinary expense and 
display. See note to p. 222. 
t Egyptian labourers are mentioned in "The Frogs." 
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There came a body of thirty thousanH cranes 
(I won’t be positive, there might be more) 

With stones from Africa, in their craws and gizzards, 
Which the stone-curlews and stone-chatterers 
Worked into shape and finished. The sand-martens 
And mud-larks, too, were busy in their department, 

Mixing the mortar, while the water birds, 

As fast as it was wanted, brought the water 
To temper, and work it. 

Peis. \in a fidget]. But, who served the masons ? 
Who did you get to carry it ? 

Mess. To carry it? 

Of course, the carrion crows and carrying pigeons. 

Peis. \tn a fuss^ which he endeavours to conceal]. 

Yes ! yes ! But after all, to load your hods, 

How did you manage that ? 

Mess. Oh capitally, 

1 promise you. There were the geese, all barefoot 
Trampling the mortar, and, when all was ready, 

They handed it into the hods, so cleverly, 

With their flat feet ! 

Peis. [A bad joke, as a vent for irritation *]. 

They footed it, you mean — 

Come ; it was handily done though, I confess. 

Mess. Indeed, I assure you, it was a sight to see them ; 
And trains of ducks, there were, clambering the ladders, 
With their duck legs, like bricklayer’s ’prentices. 

All dapper and liandy, with their little trowels. 

PFis.t In fact, then, it’s no use engaging foreigners, 

' Mere folly and waste, we’ve all within ourselves. 


* Like Falstaff, when he is annoyed .ind perplexed, joking perforce, 
t Pcisthetairus is at a loss, unable to think of a new objection, he 
iiiaintains his importance by a wise observation. As soon as an objection 
^urs, he states it with great eagerness ; but with no better success than 
liefore. 
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' Ah, well now, come ! But about the woodwork ? Heh ! 
Who were the carpenters ? Answer me that ! 

Mess. The woodpeckers, of course: and there they 
were, 

Labouring upon the gates, driving and banging, 

With their hard hatchet beaks, and such a din, 

Such a clatter, as they made, hammering and hacking, 

In a perpetual peal, pel^ng away 

Like shipwrights, hard at work in the arsenal. 

And now their work is finished, gates and all, 

Staples and bolts, and bars and everything ; 

The sentries at their posts ; patrols appointed ; 

The watchmen in the barbitan ; the beacons 
Ready prepared for lightingj all their signals 
Arranged-»-but I’ll step out, just for a moment, 

To wash my hands. You’ll settle all the rest. [Exit 

[Peisthetairus, surprised at the rapid conclusion 
of the work, feeling from the volubility and 
easy manner of the Messenger, the blow which 
his authority has received ; seeing that nothing 
is left for him to superintend, nothing to direct, 
nothing to suggest, or to find fault with, remains 
in an attitude of perplexity and astonishment, 
with his hands clasped across his foreheadl\ 
Chor. [to Peisthetairus, in a sort of self-satisfied 
drawling tone\, 

Heigh-day ! Why, what’s the matter with ye ? Sure I 
Alti I well now, I calculate, you’re quite astonished ; 

You did not know the nature of our birds : 

I guess you thought it an impossible thing, 

To finish up your fortification job 
Within the time so cleverly. 

Peis, [recovering himself and looking round]. Yes, truly^ 
Yes, I’m surprised indeed ; 1 must confess — 
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I could almost imagine to myself 
It was a dream, an illusion, altogether — 

But, there’s the watchman of the town, I see ! 

In alarm and haste, it seems ! He’s running here — 

[7%^ Watchman enters^ with a shout of alar m\ 

—Well, what’s the matter ? 

W. A most dreadful business : 

One of the gods, just now — ^Jupiter’s gods — 

Has bolted through the gates, and driven on 
Right into the atmosphere, in spite of us, 

And all the jackdaws, that were mounting guard. 

Peis, [animated at the prospect of having something to 
manage\ 

What an outrage 1 what an insult ! Which of ’em ? 

Which of the gods ? 

W. We can’t pretend to say ; 

We just could ascertain that he wore wings. 

We’re clear upon that point. 

Plis, But a light party 

Ought surely to have been sent in such a case ; 

A detachment — * 

W. A detachment has been sent 

Already : a squadron of ten thou.sand hawks, 

Besides a corps of twenty thousand hobby hawks, 

As a light cavalry, to scour the country : 

Vultures and falcons, ospreys, eagles, all 
Have sallied forth ; the sound of wings is heard, 

Rushing and whizzing lound on every side, 

In eager search. The fugitive divinity 
Is not far off, and soon must be discovered. 


’ Pcisthetairus IS e \po3cd to n fre'Ji mortifintion ; tlip order ; which he 
"’SG ready to give have been anticipated ! He contrives, how ver, to detect 
omission, and up«^n the strength of it to assume* a tone of a id entj cjii 
cotnmdnd. 
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Peis. Did nobody think of slingers ? Where are they ? 
Where are the slingers got to ? Give me a sling. 

Arrows and slings, I say ! — Make haste with ’em. 

Chorus. 

The verses which follow belong to a species of songs, which are alluded 
to in Aristophanes more than once. They may properly be called 
“Watch-songs,” being by the Watchmen and Soldiers on 
guard, to keep themselves and their comrades awake and alert. 

War is at hand, 

On air and land, 

Proclaimed and fixt. 

War and strife, 

Eager and rife, 

Are kindled atwixt 
This Slate of ours, 

And the heavenly powers. 

Look with care, 

To the circuit of air, 

Watch lest he, 

The deity, 

Whatever he be, 

Should unaware 
Escape and flee. 

But hark I the nishing sound of hasty wings 
Approaches us. The deity is at hand. 

t 

Peis. Holloh you ! Where are ye flying ? Where are ye 
going? 

Hold ! Halt ! Stop there, I tell ye ! — Stop this instant ! 
What are ye? Where do you come from? Speak, 
explain. 

Iris. Me ? From the gods, to be sure 1 the Olympian 
gods. 
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Peis, [pointwg to the flaunting appendages op her //mj].* 
Wliat are ye ? With all your flying trumpery ! 

A helmet ? or a galley ? What’s your name ? 

Iris. Iris, the messenger of the gods. 

Peis. A messenger ! 

Oh ! you’re a naval messenger, I reckon, 

The Salaminian galley, or the Paralian ? t 
You’re in full sail, I see. 

Iris. What’s here to do? 

Peis. Are there no birds in waiting ? Nobody 
To take her into custody ? 

Iris. Me, to custody ? 

Why, what’s all this ? 

Peis. You’ll find to your cost, I promise yc. 

Iris. Well, this seems quite unaccountable ! 

Peis. Which of the gates 

Did yc enter at, ye jade ? How came you here ? 

Iris. Gates ! — I know nothing about your gates, not I. 
Peis. Fine innocent ignorant airs, she gives herself ! 

You applied to the pelicans, I suppose ?— The captain 
Of the cormorants on guard admitted you ? 

Iris. Why, what the plague ! what’s this ? 

Peis. So, you confess ! 

You come without permission 1 
Iris. Are yon mad ? 

Peis. Did neither the sitting magistrates nor bird- 
masters 

Examine and pass you ? 

Iris. Examine me, forsooth ! 

Peis. This is the way then ! — without thanks or leave 

* Iris, the rainbow personified, is of course attired in all tl>c colours of 
llic rainbow, with abundance of lappets and streamers, 
t The two sacred galleys of the Atheiii.T.ns. Tlie nios^ splendidly 
equipped were despatched upon (he most important occasions, bcc note, 
P-ige 187. 
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You ramble and fly, committing trespasses 
In an atmosphere belonging to your neighbours ! 

Iris. And where would you have us fly then ? Us, the 
gods I 

Peis. I neither know nor care. But, I know this, 

They sha*n’t fly here. And another thing, I know. 

I know — that, if there ever was an instance 
Of an Iris or a rainbow, such as you, 

Detected in the fact, fairly^condemned, 

And justly put to death — it would be you. 

Iris. But, I’m immortal. 

Peis, [coolly attd p€remptorily\ That would make no 
difiference : 

We should be strangely circumstanced indeed ; 

With the possession of a sovereign power, 

And you, the gods, in no subordination, 

No kind of order 1 fairly mutinying. 

Infringing and disputing our commands. 

— Now then, you’ll please to tell me~\\here you’re 
going? 

Which way you’re steering with tho.se wings of yours ? 

Iris. I ? . . . . I’m commissioned from my father Jove,* 
To summon human mortals to perform 
Then rites and offerings and oblations, due 
'J'o the powers above. 

Pt IS. And who do you mean ? what powers ? 

Iris. What powers? Ourselves, the Olympian deities I 
Peis. So then I you’re deities, the rest of ye ! 

4ris. a es, to be sure. AVhat others should there be ? 
Peis. Remember—! once for all — 1 that we, the Birds, 
Arc the only deities, from this time forth; 

And, not your father Jove. By Jove ! not he 1 


♦ Ins, in *1 grr ii fr sjlit hesitating and humctl but attempting to aij>u^ e 
H tone of autlioMi) 
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Iris. Oh I rash, presumptuous wretch ! Incense no more 
The wrath of the angry gods ! lest ruin drive * 

Her ploughshare o’er thy mansion ; and destruction, 

With hasty besom sweep thee to the dust ; 

Or flaming lightning smite thee with a flash, 

Left in an instant smouldering and extinct. 

Peis. Do ye hear her? — Quite in tragedy I — quite 
sublime ! 

Come, let me try for a bouncer in return. t 
Let’s see. Let’s recollect. “ Me dost thou deem, 

Like a base Lydian or a Phrygian slave, 

With hyperbolical bombast to scare ? 

I tell ye, and you may tell him. Jupiter — 

If he provokes me, and pushes things too far — 

Will see some eagles of mine, to outnumber his, 

With firebrands in their claws about his house. 

And, I shall send a flight of my Porphyrions.J 
A hundred covey or more, armed cap-a-pie 
To assault him in his sublime celestial towers : 

Perhaps, he may remember in old times, 

He found enough to do with one Porpliyrion. 

And for you, Madam Iris, I shall strip 
Your rainbow-shanks, if you're impertinent, 

Depend upon it, and I myself, in yicrson 
Will ruin you, myself- -! Old as 1 am. 

Iris Curse ye, you wretch, and all your filthy words. 
Pns. Come, scuttle away; convey your j)ersan els'”- 
where ; 

Be brisk, and leave a vacancy. Brush off 


* A medley from terrific passage'; in ihc tngic poet >. 
t Pcistbetairua at last hits upon a tragic pa s-'g* vh wh hf’ lliiaU will 
serve for a suitable reply. A vulgar line wbK h d>sijgiir a ' very fin* sf ^f 
Hunpides. 

i The Greek name for a flamingo, also the of of th* gan* 
m lo V 'ir -IP 'in'-t {jod-;. 
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Iris. I shall inform my father. He shall know 
Your rudeness and impertinence. He shall, — 

He'll settle ye and keep ye in order. You shall see. 

Peis. Oh dear! is it come to that! No, you’re 
mistaken, 

Young woman, upon that point, Pm not your man, 

I’m an old fellow grown ; I’m thunder-proof, 

Proof against flames and darts and female arts : 

You’d best look out for i younger customer. 

Poor Iris, in her rage, unwittingly makes use of the same sort of phrase 
with which a young girl at Athens would repel, or affect to repel, 
improper familiarities. Pcisthetairus, taking advantage of this, 
pretends to consider her indignation as a mere coquettish artifice 
intended to inveigle and allure him. 

TJic Athenian Father — “ I shall inform my father ” —may be considered 
as equivalent to the Irish Brother, The menace in one case would 
imply a duel, in the other a lawsuit. 

Chorus. 

Notice is hereby given, 

To the deities of heaven ; 

Not to trespass here. 

Upon our atmosphere; 

Take notice ; from the present day, 

No smoke or incense is allowed 
To pass this way. 

Peis. Quite strange it is 1 quite unaccountable ! 

That herald to mankind, that was despatched, 

^VTlat has become of him ? He’s not yet returned. 

\Enter Herald.] 

Her. O Pcisthetairus, happiest, wisest, best, 

Cleverest of men ! Oh ! most illustrious 1 
( )h ! most inordinately fortunate ! 

Oh 1 most .... Oh ! do for shame, do, bid me have 
done. 





Peis. What are you saying ? 

Her. All the people of Eaith 

Have joined in a complimentary vote, decreeing 
A crown of gold to you, for your exertions. 

Pkis. I’m much obliged to the people of Earth. But ^\ll) ? 
WTiat was their motive ? 

Her. O most noble founder 

Of this supereminent celestial city, 

You can’t conceive the clamour of applause, 

The enthusiastic popularity, 

That attends upon your name ; the impulse and stir, 

That moves among mankind, to colonize 
And migrate hither. In the time before. 

There was a Spartan mania, and people went 
Stalking about the streets, with Spartan staves, 

With their long hair, unwashed and slovenly. 

Like so many Socrates’s : but, of late, 

Birds are the fashion — Birds are all in all — 

Their modes of life are grown to be mere copies 
Of the birds’ habits ; rising with the lark, 

Scratching and scrabbling suits and informations; 

Picking and pecking upon points of law ; 

Brooding and hatching evidence. In short, 

It has grown to such a pitch, that names of birds 
Are given to individuals ; Chaerephon 
Is called an owl, Theagenes, a goose, 

Bhilocles, a cock sparrow, Midias, 

A dunghill cock. And all the songs in vogue, 

I lave something about birds ; swallows or doves ; 

Or about flying, or a wish for wings. 

Such is the stale of things, and I must warn you, 

That you may expect to see some thousands of them 
Arriving here, almost immediately. 

With a clamorous demand for wings and claws ; 

I advise you to provide yourself in time 
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Peis. Come^ it won't do then, to stand dawdling here; 
Go you, fill the hampers and the baskets there 
With wings, and bid the loutish porter bring them. 

While 1 stop here, to encounter the ncw-comers 


It has been already observed m reference to the Chorus of the Achaim 
(p, 68), that when his Choruses have ceased to contnbute lo ihe 
progressive action of the drama, the poet has sometimes reheved 
himself, from the embaxAssment which they cicated, by turning into 
ridicule the essential character and attributes of the Chorus itself 

In that comedv, as in the piescnt, the hostility of the Chorus had given 
spirit and animation to some of the earlier scenes, but, from the 
moment when thtir hostility ceased, they had icmained a mere 
superfluous appendage ; —nothing being left for them to be done, 
and scarcely anything to be said , they could barely contnve to 
make then c\i->tence manifest fiom time to time by interposing with 
the cxi'lression of their acquiescence and approbation. The poet 
then having no fiiithci use foi them, amuses his audience at Ihcir 
expense. The character of Choiuscs (except when they happen to 
he in a violent passion) bein^^ habituallv obsequious and conform 
able tlieir obsequiousness is represented as connected with the 
(lisphy of Dicvopolis’s good cheer, the sight of which confirms 
ihcir favourable opinion of his political piinciples, and induces them 
to pass over his selfish tre.atment of the poor countryman with m 
apologelieul observation. 

Ihit with respect to the Clioius now bcfoie us (IhU of the there 

is another point of the choral ehaiactcr (arising out of the very 
eoudiiion of their existence as a Chorus) which must not be oser 
looked All Choruses arc essentially poetic and imaginative, the 
votaries of ideal harmony and beauty. Under this point of view, 
the following passage places them m amusing contrast with the 
practical active bustling spirit of Peisthelairiis. 7'he Cliorus begin 
chanting their namby-pamby anticipations of future splendour and 
happiness, Peisthetairus, in the fii'jl instance, favouring them with 
a sort giuff acquiescence Hut as they piocecd he loses all 
] atieiicL, couinvmg however to lelitvc himself, and give a vent to 
his ill humoiii Ov scolding the sen ant 7 he oosciiuious character 

of tlic i lio u now displays itself , they affect lo sympatlii/e with his 
impatience . expicssing their own displcasun , m a style suited to 
tncii chord chiiacier, ih it is to oU), pedantic and formal. Peisllit- 
taiius, uitcily aisgu«>ted with them, evades their sympathy, by 
T< 1 ipsi 1 ito compara»ive pood hum nir, 'I he Chorus then betake 
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themselves to their usual practice of exhorting and advising. This 
is more than he can endure—instead of taking any notice of them, 
lie dies into a pretended rage against his servant ; and is running 
off the stage to beat him, when he is encountered by the first 
specimen of the new colonists. 

This explanation must not be regarded as fanciful or superfluous. 
Wo should in that case be compelled to adopt a conclusion, in 
which the admirers of Aristophanes would not readily acquiesce, 
namely, that the poet had (in a play already of unusual length) 
inserted a passage of twenty-four lines destitute of poetical merit, 
without any comic intention and wholly unamusmg as a dramatic 
exhibition. 

I’cisLiii tairus say.s little in the following scene, but is not the less amu.singi 
from his rc:>tless fidget and ill-disguised impatience and disgust. 

Chorus. 

Shortly shall the noble town, 

Populous and gay, 

Shine in honour and renown. 

Peis. \dri/y]. Why, perhaps she may. 

Chor. The benignant powers of love, 

From their happy sphere, 

From the blest aboacs above .... 

Peis. [I'entin^ his ill humour on the serra/zt]. 

Curse ye, rascal ! can’t ye move ! 

Chor. .... Are descending here, 

Where in all this earthly range, 

He that wishes for a change 
Can he find a seat, 

Joyous and secure as this. 

Filled with happiness and bliss, 

Such a fair retreat ? 

Here are all the lovely faces, 

Gentle Venus and the Graces, 

And the little Cupid ; 


The ('liorijs in their i<le.ilizing and poetical character. 
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Order, e^e and harmony, 

Peace and affability. 

Peis. The scoundrel is so stupid, 

Quicker, sirrah ! bring it quicker 1 
Chor. Let him bring the woven wicker 
With the winged store. 

I, myself, in very deed, 

With the varlet will proceed, 

And sliite him more and more ; 

Like a sluggish ass he seems, 

Or even, as a man that dreams, 

Therefore smite him sore. 

PEis.f He’s a lazy rogue, it’s true. 

Chor4 Now range them forth, displayed in order due. 
Feathers of.every form and size and hue, 

With shrewd intent, adapting every pinion. 

To the new residents of your dominion. 

Peis. I vow by the hawks and eagles I I won’t bear it ; 
I’ll beat ye, I will myself, you lazy rascal I 


As a practical comment upon the anticipations of the Choi us, and as a 
sample of the kind of population likely to resort to a nevir colony, 
the first arrival is that of a young reprobate, who wishes his father 
out of the way ; and who conceives that the laws of the Birds will 
permit him to hasten that desirable conclusion. Peisthetairus 
receives and attends to him, without being betrayed into any 
expression of moral indignation, which would be inconsistent with 
his character, as a perfect politician lie meiely states, as a matter 
of fact, some difficulties arising out of a point of law, professes i 
wuh to SI rvc him, as a hearty partisan, w ell disposed to the caust 
of the new colony ; and finally, m an easy way, recalls to his. 
recollection one of the precepts of his Catechism, and at the same 


• Chorus in tin ir obsequious character, but tMth a formal ped \ntic tone 
t Peisthetairus determined to cross them, relapses into good humour 
X The Chorus assume their admonitory character , Peisthetairus can Ijerr 
It no longer , he breaks from them, and runs off the stage, as if to be u the 
servant. 
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time points out to him a mode of life suited to his situation and 
tastes. The young man, who is more of a wild, desperate, than a 
confirmed villain, is struck with tlie suggestion, expresses a resolu- 
tion to adopt it, and departs. 

Enter a fellow ^ singing. 

“ Oh ! for an eagle's force and might, ^ 

Loftily to soar 
Over land and sea, to light 
On a lonely shore." 

Ptis. Well, here’s a song that's something to the purpose. 
Y. Man. Ay, ay, there's nothing like it — wings and 
flying ! 

Wings are your only sort. Tm a bird-fancier. 

the new fashion (luite. I’ve taken a notion 
To settle and live amongst ye. I like your laws. 

PEis.f What laws do you mean? We’ve many laws 
amongst us. 

Y. Man. Your laws in general; but paiticularly 
The law that allows of beating one’s own father, 

Pbis. Why, truly, yes ! we esteem it a point of valour, 

In a chicken, if he clapperclaws the old cock. 

Y. Man. That was my view, feeling a wish in fact 
To throttle mine, and seize the property. 

Peis.I Yes, but you’d find some difficulties here, 

An obstacle insurmountable, I conceive ; 

An ancient statute standing unrepealed, 

Lngraved upon our old Ciconian columns, 
ft says, that when a stork or a ciconia 
Has brought his lawful progeny of young storks 
To bird's estate, and enabled them to fly : 


* From a chorus of Sophocles , dramatic poe try and music was popular, 
hke opera airs on the Continent Sec " Knights,' p. 126 
t Peisthet-ainis very gravely and methodically. 

1 Peisthetairus witli great candour and composure simply stating a fact. 
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The sire shall stand entitled to a maintenance 
At the son's cost and charge in his old age. 

Y. Man.* IVe managed finely it seems to mend myself 
Forced to maintain my father after all I 
Piiis.f No, no; not quite so bad ; since you’re come here, 
As a well-wisher to the establishment, 

Zealous and friendly, we’ll contrive to equip you 
With a suit of armour, as a soldier’s orphan, t 
And now, young man, let4ne suggest some notions, 

Things that were taught me when a boy. “ Your father?”? 
“ Strike him not,” — rather take this pair of wings ; 

And this cockspur ;|| imagine, you’ve a coxcomb 
Upon your head, to serve you for a helmet ; 

Look out for service, and enlist yourself ; 

Get into a garrison ; live upon your pay ; 

And let your father live. You’re fond of fighting, 

And fond of flying-take a flight to Thrace ; 

There you may please yourself ; and fight your fill. 

Y. Man. By Jove, you’re right The notion’s not a bad 
one. 

ril follow it up ! 

Ptis. ^very giavcly and quktJy\ 

You’ll find It the best way. \Exit, Y. Man. 

Cinedas, a lame dithyrambic ]>oct and musician, arrives in the hopes of 
lx:ing able to provide himself with wings, vluch will enable him t<!> 
look after his concerns among the clouds, the great em^xirium for 

• \ M in null .1 start of disappoiiitmcnt, slapping his forehead, 
t Peistlu*tji»rus m a sootlnng coiisokilori tone 

f I lie sons of citiiens sl.un vicre pubholy presented with a suit of 
urinour. 

9 A want of harmony in the original verse appears to indicate the in* 
sertion of a formula — but .again, if we resolve this formula into its two 
component parts, the question and answer, with a consequent pause between 
them, the harmony of the verse is very sensibly improved. The formula 
was part of a senes of moral prohibitions taught to children by question and 
answer. 

I Giving him a sword. 
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basiness with all persons who are embarked in the dithyvambio 
line. Peisthetainis amuses himself with affronting and laughing at 
hinif but be persists in his purpose, and professes his determination 
to continue worrying and persevering, till it is accomplished. 

The reader who refers to the original will perceive that the interrup* 
tions, with which Peisthetainis breaks in upon Cinesias's recitation 
or song, are omitted m the translation. To the Athenian audience, 
the original must have been familiar, and probably sufficiently 
hackneyed, to make them feel amusement at hearing it accompanied 
with burlesque interruptions ; but as only one other fragment of 
dithyrambic poetry has been pieserved to modem times, and neither 
of them has appeared in our language, it seemed more advisable to 
present it to the English reader in an unbroken form.* 

Enter Cinesias, stn^in^. 

** Fearless, I direct my flight, 

To the vast Olympian height ; 

Thence at random, T repair, 

Wafted in the whirling air ; 

With an eddy, wild and strong, 

Over all the fields of song.” 

Peis. Ah ! well, Cinesias, I’m quite glad to see ye ; 

But, what has brought ye and all your songs and music. 
Hobbling along with your old chromatic joints? 

CiN. Ysin^{^ng\ “ Let me live, and let me sing. 

Like a bird upon the wiug.” 

Peis. No more of that ; but tell us plainly in prose, 

^at are ye come for? what’s your scheme, your object ? 

CiN. I was anxious to procure a pair of wings, 

To say the truth ; wishing to make a tour 

Among the clouds, collecting images 

And metaphors, and things of that description. 

Peis. How so ! do you procure 'em from the clouds ? 
CiN. Entirely ! Our dithyrambic business absolutely 
l^epends upon them ; our most approved commodities, 


* It IS tingalar that this other fragment presents the image of flying. 

o 
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The dusty, misty, murky articles, 

With the suitable wings and feathers, are imported 
Exclusively from thence. I'll give you a sample, 

A thing of my own composing. You shall judge. 

Peis. But, indeed, I’d rather not. 

CiN. But, indeed, you must , 

It’s a summary view of flying, comprehending it 
In all its parts, in every gpint of view. 

CiNESiAS, singing. 

“ Yc gentle feathered tribes, 

Of every plume and hue, 

That, in uninhabited air, 

Are hurrying here and there ; 

Oh ! that I, like you. 

Could leave this earthly level, 

For a wild aerial reve) : 

O’er the waste of ocean, 

To wander, and to dally 
With the billow’s motion ; 

Or, in an eager sall)^ 

Soaring to the sky, 

'Fo range and rove on high 
With my plumy sails. 

Buffeted and baffled, with the gusty gales, 

Buffeted and baffled ” 

\^lVhile CiNESiAS is repeating these last lines^ Pkis- 
THETAiRUS comes behind hiwi^ and gives him a 
flap with a huge pair of 7oings.'\ 

CiN. A pretty, civil joke indeed ! 

Pkis. What joke? 

I’m only buffeting you with the plumy sails, 

1 thought it was what you wanted. 

Cm. 


Well, that’s fine! 
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Pretty respect for a master such as me, 

A leader of the band, that all the tribes 
Are ready to fight for, to bespeak him first. 

Peis. Well, weVe a little unfledged chorus here, 

That Leotrophides* hatched, poor puny nestlings, 

I’ll give ’em you for scholars. 

CiN. Ah, laugh on ! 

Laugh on ! but take may word for it, here I stay, 

Till you provide me with a pair of wings, 

Proper to circumnavigate the skies. \Extt Cin. 

Peiithetairus is represented in the following scene, as a perfect master 
of his art ; amusing himself in angling and playing with a stupid, im- 
pudent young scoundrel ; sometimes twitching him in with a slight 
jerk of his hook, and again allowing him to run out to the full length 
of his line. If any one passage were to be selected from the remains of 
Aristophanes, as particularly illustrative of the manner in which be 
delights to exhibit character, perhaps it would be this ; it is not a 
serious struggle for ascendency, such as he displays elsewhere ; in this 
instance, he sliows Peisthetairus as a consummate practitioner, re- 
linquishing and reassuming it at pleasure. But this is one of those 
scenes which, to be thoroughly appreciated, would require to be 
developed in dramatic action by a superior comedian. The mere 
printed page, unless we suppose the reader to bestow as niiicli 
attention on it as an actor would do in studying his part, will be 
found to convey a very confused and inadequate notion of it. 

The song with which the Sycophant enters, is said by the Scholiast tfj be 
from Alcaeus ; it should seem more consonant to his character, to 
suppose it to be some modern parody or adaptation from one of the 
comedies of the time. 

Enter Sycophant, singing, 

“Tell us who the strangers are. 

Gentle swallow. Birds of air. 
Party-coloured, poor and l)arc, 


* Cinesias was ridiculed for his slight flimsy figure, adapted for flying ^ 
b<‘otrophicles, the Scholiast tells us, resembled him in this respect. 
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Tell us who the strangers are. 

Gentle swallow, tell me true.” 

Peis. Here's a fine plague broke out. See yondei 
fellow 

Sauntering along this way, swaggering and singing. 

Svc. Ho ! gentle swallow ! I say, my gentle swallow 
My gentle swallow ’ how often must I call?* 

Peis. Why, there it is^ the prodigal in the fable 
Seeking for swallows in a ragged coat. 

Syc. \in an arrogant m^erbeat tng ione\ 

Who’s he, that’s set to serve out wings ? Where is he ? 
Peis. ’Tis I, but what do you want ? You should explain. 
S\c. Wings ! Wings ! You need not have asked me 
Wings 1 want. 

Phis. Do you mean to fly for flannel to Pcllene ? t 
Syc. [a little disconcerted at thh allusion to his attire\ 

No, no ! But I’m employed .... I employ myself, 

In fact, among the allies and islanders ; 

I'm in the informing line. 

Peis, [in a tone of very grave irony, which the Sycophant, 
not perceiving, pt ocecds more fluently than before \ 

I wish jou joy. 

Syc. And a mover and manager for prosecutions, 

In cnminal suits, and so forth, you understand me , 

So I wish to equip myself with a pair of wings, 

To whisk about, and trounce the islandeis. 

Peis. Would it be doing things in better form. 

To serve a summons flying, think ye ? 

S\ ( . [not knowing very well ivhat to make of him]. No, 
Not that, but just to avoid the risk of pirates. 

To return m company with a flight of cranes, 

• An expression of impatience in the original has been hitherto mistrans- 
lated. 

t Pellene was famous for woollen s^uff Pieces of it were given as prizes 
at their pubbe ganr.es 
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(As they do with the gravel in their gizzards) ^ 

With a bellyful of lawsuits for my ballast. 

Pkis. [in a grave yprimitive^ and someivhat twaddling tone^ 
intended to reanimate the impertinence of the Sycophant]. 
So, this is your employment ! A young man 
Like you, to be an informer ! Is it possible ? 

Svc. Why shouldn't it ? I was never bred to labour. 
Teis. [as before]. But sure, there are othei lawful occupa- 
tions, 

In which a brisk young fellow, such as you, 

Might earn an honest, decent livelihood, 

In credit and goodwill, without informing. 

Syc. [thoroughly taken in^ and thinking he has to deal with 
a mere silly well-meaning old man^ becomes emphaticaUy 
insolent]. 

Wings, my good fellow I wings I want— not words. 

Peis, [drily]. I’m giving you wings, already. 

Syc. [a Utile puzzled and taken aback]. What, with words ? 
Is that your way ? 

Peis, [in a tone of very grave banter]. 

Yes, for mankind m general 

Are winged as it were, and brought to plume themselves 
In different ways by speeches and discouisc. 

Syc. [confuted and puzzled]. 

What, all? 

Pkis. [as before]. Yes, all. I’ll give you a striking instance: 
You must have heard, yourself, elderly people 
Sitting conversing in the barber’s shop. 

And one says— “ Well, Diitrephes has talked 
So much to my young man, he has brought him at last 
To plume himself in driving.” And another 
Says, that his son is quiU among' t the cloudr, 

Hrown flighty of late, with studying tragedy. 

Syc. \ytfith a n^rt of JnsUat.ng tan Ji\ 

So, words are wings, y'^m say. 
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Peis. No doubt of it 

I say it; and I repeat it ; human nature 
Is marvellously raised and elevated 
By words. I was in hopes, that I might raise you 
By words of good advice, to another sphere ; 

To live in an honest calling. 

Syc. \fuling himself bantered and beaten^ but restive and 
angry]. 


But I won^t though. 

Peis. \coolly\ Why, what will you do ? 

Syc. \sulkily at firsts but animating as he proceeds]. 

Why, I won’t disgrace my family, 
My father and my grandfather before him 
Served as informers ; and I’ll stick to it, 

The profession. So, you’ir please to hand ’em me out ; 

A pair of your best wings, vulture’s or hawk’s, 

To fly to the Islands, with my summonses, 

And home again, to record them in the courts, 

And out again, to the Islands. 

Peis, [in a tone of interest and sympathy^ as if he wa^ 
himself an amateur desirous of displaying his professwnm 
knowledge]. 


Yes, that’s well, 

I understand ye, I think ; your method is, 

To be beforehand with ’em ? Your defendant. 
You get him cast for non-appearance, heh ? 
Before he can arrive ; and finish him 
In his absence, heh? 


,Syc. \completely taken iiiy delighted — rubbing his hand^\ 
By Jove, you’re up to it^ 

This. Then, whilst he’s sailing here you get the slait, 
And fly, to pounce upon the propeity, 

To rummage out the chattels. 

S^r. That’s the tiick, 

The notion of it ! — I see, you’re up to it. 
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A man must whisk about, here and away, 

Just like a whipping-top. 

Peis. Ay, yes, youVe right, 

I understand you — the instance is a good one. 

A whipping-top, you say. Well, by good luck 
I’ve here a capital slashing suit of wings, 

To serve ye, made of a cow-hide from Corcyra. 

Syl. O heaven 1 what’s there ? a horsewhip ? 

Peis. Wings, I tell yc, 

To whisk ye about, to flog ye, and make yc fly. 

Svc. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 

Pets. Scamper away, you scoundrel ! 

Vanish, you vagabond ! whisk yourself off ! 
ril pay ye for your practices in the courts, 

Your pettifoggico rascalities. 


[to the attendant^ 
Come bundle up the wings. 


\EmI Syc. 
Let’s take ’em back. 

\E\emt, 


Fabulous notions, respecting the unknown poitions of the world, seem 
to have been nearly the same (or .at least of the same character) in 
the time of Aristophanes as in the days of Sir John Mandevillc. 

■1 he marvels of these regions, known only to the llirds, are naturally 
expatiated upon by a Chorus of Birds, when released from the busi- 
ness of the stage and placed in immediate communication with the 
audience. But it will be seen, that by a strange coincidence those 
Wonderful and remote objects have an unaccountable analogy to 
things and persons at Athens ; as m the following instance of the 
enormous lice, which by the botanists was considered as belonging 
to the sycophantic genus ; but winch w'as vulgaily called a C'^eo- 
nymus, whereas at Athens there happened to be a person picciscly 
t>f the same name, “ Cleonymus,” equally distinguished for his 
-'tze ; and having the same peculiarity of being classed among the 
Sycojihants. And what is more singular, as the Athenian Cleonymus 
had lost his shield in battle, it so happened that his vegetable 
Counterpart w.is a deciduous tree, with leaves of a scutiform or 
t>!ueld-like shape, which it wa*: also in llie haliit of losing 

The anti'^trophe is a romnnlic and mv'>lenoii‘= ^description ol a junketing 
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fiublic-housei which seems to have been ia vogue ; but from which 
it was not safe to return to town after dusk. Orestes, an heroic 
name, was also the name or the nickname of a noted robber (sec 
"Achamians,” p. 77). It was reckoned extremely dangerous tc 
meet a demigod after sunset. 

Chorus. — Strophe. 

We have flown, and we have run, 

Viewing nirfvels, many a one ; 

In every land beneath the sun. 

But, the strangest sight to see, 

Was a huge exotic tree, 

Growing, without heart or pith. 

Weak and sappy, like a withe ; 

But, with leaves and boughs withal, 

Comely, flourishing and tall. 

This the learned all ascribe 
To the sycophantic tribe ; 

But the natives there, like us, 

Call it a Cleonymus. 

In the spring's delightful hours. 

It blossoms with rhetoric flowers ; 

I saw It standing in the field, 

With leaves, in figure like a shield ; 

On the fiist tempestuous day, 

I saw it cast those leaves away. 

Antisirophi-. 

There lies a region out of sight, 

Far within the realm of night, 

Far from torch and candle light. 

There in feasts of meal and wine, 

Men and demigods may join, 

There they banquet, and they dme, 

Whilst th^' hglit of day prevails 
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At sunset, their assurance falls. 

If any mortal then presumes, 

Orestes, sallying from the tombs. 

Like a fierce heroic spate, 

Assaults and strips the lonely wight. 

The >cene which follows may be considered as a short abstract of the 
mode in which clandestine political information is received, attended 
to, and dismissed. The informant prevents himself with an extra- 
ordinary display of precaution and apprehension; he is received 
with eagerness and cordiality, attended to with great earnestness, 
interrupted only by some little ill-humour on the part of the man of 
business, when, in seeking for infoimation, he is obliged to betray the 
want of it ; finally, he is dismissed with a sort of indifierrncc, 
approaching to derision, after having been thoroughly pumped and 
drained of his intelligence. 


Prometheus, PEisrHErAiRUs, Chorus. 

Pro. [enters muffled up^ peeping about him with a look of 
anxiety and suspicion]. 

Oh dear ! If Jupiter should chance to see me ! 

Where’s Peisthetairus ? Where ? 

Peis. Why, what’s all this ? 

This fellow muffled up ? 

Pro. Do look behind me ; 

Is anybody watching ? any gods 
Following and spying after me ? 

Peis. No, none. 

None that I can see, there’s nobody. But you ! 

What are ye ? 

Pro. Tell me, what’s the time of day ? 

Peis. Why, noon, past noon ; but tell mr, who Jifc yc ? 
Speak. 

Pro. Much past, — how much ? 

Peis, [aside]. Cemfound the foo), 1 say 

The insufferable blockhead ’ 
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Pro. How’s the sky ? 

Open or overcast ? Are there any clouds ? 

Peis, \alo%d and angnly\ 

Be hanged 1 

Pro. Then I’ll disguise myself no longer. 

Peis. My dear Prometheus ! 

Pro.' Hold your longue, I beg; 

Don’t mention my name ! If Jupiter should see me, 

Or overhear ye, I’m ruined and undone. 

But now, to give you a^ll complete account 
Of everything that’s passing, there in heaven — 

The present state of things But first I’ll trouble 

you 

To take the umbrella, and hold it overhead. 

Lest they should overlook us. 

Peis. What a thought ! 

Just like yourself ! A true Promethean thought ! 

Stand under it, here ! Speak boldly; never fear. 

Pro. D’ye mind me ? 

Peis. Yes, I mind ye. Speak away. 

Pro. \cmphaiicaUy\ Jupiter’s ruined. 

Peis. Ruined I How? Since when? 

Pro. From the first hour you fortified and planted 
Your atmospheric settlements. Ever since, 

I'here’s not a mortal offers anything 

In the shape of sacrifice. No smoke of victims ! 

No fumes of incense ! Absolutely nothing ! 

We’re keeping a strict fast — fasting perforce, 

From day to day — the whole community. 

And the inland barbarous gods in the upper country 
Are broken out, quite mutinous and savage, 

With hunger and anger; threatening to come down 
With all their force ; if J upiter refuses 
To open the ports, and allow them a free traffic 
For their entrails and intestines, as before. 
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Peis, [a little annoyed at being obliged to ask the qmstion\ 
What— are there other barbarous gods, besides, 

In the upper country ? 

Pro. Barbarous ? — to be sure I 

They’re all of Execestides’s kindred.* 

Pkis. \as before hesitating^ but with a sort of affected ease]. 
Well -but — the name now. The same barbarous deities — 
^Vhat name do you call ’em ? 

Pro. \snrprised at Peisthetairus’.s ignorance\. 

Call them! TheTriballil 

Pi is, \giving vent to his irritation by a forced joke]. 

Ah 1 well then, that accounts for our old saying: — 

Confound the Tribe of them ^ 

Pro. \annoyed and drily\. Precisely so. 

Hut, now to business. Thus much, I can tell ye ; 

That envoys will arrive immediately 
From Jupiter, and those upland wild Triballi, 

'I’o treat for a peace. But, you must not consent 
'I'o ratify or conclude, till Jupiter 
Acknowledges the sovereignty of the birds ; 

Surrendering up to you, the sovereign queen, 

Whom you must marry. 

Peis. Why, what queen is that ? 

Pro. What queen ? A most delightful charming girl, 

J ove’s housekeeper, that manages his matters. 

Serves out his thunderbolts, arranges everything; 

The constitutional laws and liberties, 

Morals and manners, the marine department, 

Freedom of speech, and threepence for the juries. 

Peis. Why, that soeins all in all. 

Pro. Yes, everything, 

i tell ye, in having her, you’ve everything : 


* Noted eUcwherc in tins play as Imvirif; no just claim to tlir ii[;ht . of a 
citircn. 
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I came down hastily, to say thus much ; 

I’m hearty, ye know, I stick to principle. 

Steady to the human interest— always was.^ 

Peis. Yes 1 we’re obliged to you for our roast victuals 
Fro And I hate these present gods, you know, most 
thoroughly. 

I need not tell you that. 

Peis t [w/M a sort of half sneer] No, no, you need not, 
You’re known of old, fq|an enemy to the gods. 

Pro. Yes, yes, like Timon, I’m a perfect Timon; 

Just such another. But I must be going, 

Give me the umbrella, if Jupiter should see me, 

He’ll think that I’m attending a procession.^ 

Peis. That’s well, but don't forget the folding chair, 
hor a part of your disguise Here, take it with you 

[Exeunt 

t nder the same foim of i description of the wonders of the Terra 
Incognita, we have here again one of those pieces of personal satnc 
peculiar to tlie ancient comedy It is directed against Socrates and 
his school, including by name his friend C hnerephon 
The uncleanly habits imputed to them (“where baths and washing are 
forbidden”) will have been seen already alluded to in p 249, 
(‘unwashed and slovenly like so many Socrates’s”)— but it ii> 
diflicult to canceivc whal is the imputation conveyed, or alluded to, 
by describing them a-, engage I m tlic evocation of spirits 
It is a question, which might form a curious subject of inquiry for those 
who have the means of pioscrutmg it, and who are better acquainted 
with the history of the Socratic scJiool 
r sandtr s cm to hwc been an objtct ol the j oel s peculiar aversion , 
III his fir t political comedy, Ihe Habylonians,” lie had been 


• 1 rometheuj had incurred the wrath of Jupiter by his kindness to man- 
knl nh mf, I t wed on them the gift of fir* 

t th Id ri \ho ho. learned dl that he w infcd to know does no^ 
t n lo ' liij ti 111 1 t nmg to p’^ofe sion f al nd tta hment Fc 

ctntr^ s hovi/L to -ji lude civilly with i pi t of ol li ng attention 
t 11 t m®! h V cfjlljv I by n j cr il n .a 1 j nbrtUa and a 
ft 'dll ^ ell n 
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mentioned in company with two * others, as having given occasion 
to the oiigin of the war, by their extoition of compulsory present* 
irom tne subject States, an accusation which is repeated in “The 
I vsistrata,* v 490, again m “The Peace,” v 396, his military 
jomp and arrog-iiite aie mentioned as objects of extreme disgust 
and contempt, and it seems that he must have been the commander 
lie cribed at length in the 1 piirema of the same corned), most 
pleiulidly caparisoned and foiemost m running awiy lli had 
ils ) been ati^nuti/e 1 by 1 upolis ai basing been guilty of cowardly 
c( iiduct 

It scLins tint he is biou^ht in hen, by the by, not as a f )llowcr or 
iisciplc of Sociates, but m allusion to his u ant of military com nge as 
ijcison whose ptrU 1 ant d to le lais / and who tliereloie naturally 
icsoited to a place wheie spint wtn fat 

Ch Licphon svas tlic most zealous admirer of S >ci ilc he is le ouled to 
have been a person of most sin^ulai aspect 


Chorus 

Be) ond the navigable seas, 

Amongst the fierre Antipodes, 

There lies a lake, obscure and holy, 
Lazy, deep, melanchol), 

Soli tar) , secret, hidden, 

Where baths and washing arc forbidden. 

Socrates, beside the brink. 

Summons from the murky sink 
Many a disembodied ghost, 

And Pisander reached the coast, 

To raise the spirit, that he lost. 

With a victim, strange and new, 

A gawk) camel, t which lit slew 


* Two for bv putting the participle in the dual, and transposing 
the verb and the proptr nimt iht trm nittu of tlu fragment (the lonj, 
anapsest) may br rcstond 

t A simile by juxtaposition nidnectly txpn sseci is wht n \(J im is desenbeU 
titi and fair beneith 1 j aim tr t. and tli intic w irnors in Homer 
standing before the / fty gites 1 he indin it simile inav bi either beautiful 
or sublime or as in iht present insunei ludicrous 
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Like Ulysses— whereupon, 

The grizzly sprite of Chserephon 
Flitted round him ; and appeared 
With his eyebrows and his beard, 

Like a strange infernal fowl, 

Half a vampire, half an owl. 

It is usual with Aristophanes to omit that explanation which a poet of 
the new comedy would liive pat into a soliloquy, or into a con- 
fidential conversation between the master and his slave. He gives 
his audience credit for being able to comprehend at once the 
previous views of the person whom he introduces. 

Neptune, the chief of the Embassy, in which Hercules and the barba- 
rous Triballian deity are joined with him, has settled in his own 
mind a very satisfactory plan for the management of it. “ Hercules 
is my nephew, and of course’ looks up to me. He will be easily 
managed, if I can appear to consult and advise exclusively with 
him. but I must begin by putting the Triballian wholly out of the 
question, as a ragamuffin whom we are both equally a:*hamed of. 
Otherwise, their understandings are so much upon a par, my poor 
nephew, I am sorry to .say, is such a blockhead, that he and that 
beast, the Triballian, from the mere natural sympathy of their 
stupidity, will join and act together in spite of me.” He accordingly 
licgins with the Triballian, by settling his dress for him, and as soon 
as he has dispensed of him, and set him down, as an unproduceablc 
ruffian, he turns round to consult Heicules, who makes a stupid 
answer. Neptune, like a kind uncle, endeavours quietly and calmly 
to set him right. Up to this point everything appears promising; 
but Neptune, alas ! is deficient in presence of mind, he is encumbered 
with his dignity ; and above all, in the person of Peislhetairus, he 
is opposed to a politician, infinitely his superior in resources and 
address. They advance within sight of Peistlietairus, who affects 
not to notice them, and remains looking down among the dishes, 
dppurently occupied with his sauces. Neptune, of course, advances 
no fai ther, but remains with a decided attitude and look of dignity, 
ready to meet his eye, as soon as it shall be raised to encounter liis. 
Unfortonately, liowever, he is so much occupied with his own 
attitude, and with the look which seems to say — ** well, sir, now 
you're at leisure,” — that he omits to restrain Hercules, who, more 
inpatient and indignant, presses forward with an announcement of 
th^ arrival, calculated, as he thinks, to rouse and astonish Peisthe- 
tairus; failing in his attempt to make an impiession, and feeling 
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himself at a loss, he remains eap^d to the influence of his natuml 
instincts, which attract him towards the pans and dishes. Hence^ a 
conversation is begun, a recognition takes place, the ice is broken, 
and the negotiation opened ; while Neptune is left with his dignity 
in the background. 


NhPTUNE, tAe Trirallian Envoy, Herci les. 

Nr?. There’s Nephelococcugia, that’s the town, 

The point we’re bound to, with our embassy. 

\turning to the Trirallian] 

But you ! What a figure have ye made yourself I 
What a way to we*ar a mantle ! slouching off 
I'rom the left shoulder ! hitch it round, I tell ye, 

On the right side. For shame — come — so ; that’s better, 
These folds, too, bundled up. There, throw them lound 
Even and easy — so. Why, you’re a savage, 

A natural bom savage. Oh I democracy ! 

What will it bring us to ? When such a ruffian 
Is voted into an embassy I 

Tri. [to Neptune, w/w is pulling his dress about. ^ 
Come, hands off! 

Hands off! 

Nep. Keep quiet, I tell ye, and hold your tongue, 
For a very beast : in all my life in heaven, 

I never saw such another — Hercules, 

I say, what shall we do? What should you think? 

Her. What would I do? What do I think? I’ve told 
you 

Already .... I think to throttle him— the fellow, 

Whoever he is, that’s keeping us blockaded. 

Nep. Yes, my good friend ; but we were sent, you 
know, 

To treat for a peace. Our embassy is for peace. 

Her. That makes no difference; or if it does, 

It makes me long to throttle him the more. 
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Peis, busy^ affecting not to see them\ 

Give me the Silphium spice. Whereas the cheese-grater? 
Bring cheese here, somebody ! Mend the charcoal Are. 
Her. Mortal, we greet you and hail you ! Three 
of us — 

Three deities. 

Peis, [without looking up\. But I'm engaged at present, 
A little busy, you see, mixing my sauce. 

Hkr. Why sure ! How can it be ? what dish is 
this? 

Birds seemingly ! 

Peis, [without looking up\ Some individual birds, 
Opposed to the popular democratic birds, 

Rendered themselves obnoxious. 

Her. So, you’ve plucked them, 

And put them into s^uce, provisionally ? 

Peis, [looking up]. Oh I bless me, Hercules, I’m quite 
glad to see you. 

What brings you here ? 

Her. We're come upon an embassy 

From heaven, to put an end to this same war .... 

Serv. [to Peisthetairus]. 

The cruet's empty, our oil is out. 

Peis. No matter. 

Fetch more, fetch plenty, I tell ye. We shall want it. 

Her. For, in fact it brings no benefit to us. 

The continuance of the war prolonging it ; 

And you yourselves, by being on good terms 
Of harmony with the gods .... why, for the future, 
You'd never need to know, the want of rain. 

For water in your tanks ; and we could serve ye 
With reasonable, seasonable weather, 

According as you wished it, wet or dry. 

And this is our commission coming here, 

As envoys, with authority to treat 
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Peis. Well, the dispute, you'know, from the beginning, 
Did not originate with us. The war 
(If we could hope in any way to bring you 
To reasonable terms) might be concluded. 

Our wishes, I declare it, are for peace. 

If the same wish prevails upon your part, 

The arrangement in itself, is obvious. 

A retrocession on the part of Jupiter. 

The birds, again to be reintegrated 
In their estate of sovereignty. This seems 
The fair result \ and if we can conclude, 

1 shall hope to set the ambassadors to supper. 

Her. Well, this seems satisfactory ; I consent. 

Nep. Hercules]. What’s come to ye? What do ye 
mean ? Are ye gone mad ? 

You glutton ; would you ruin your own father, 

Depriving him of his ancient sovereignty ? 

Peis.* [fo Neptune], Indeed! And w'ould not it be a 
better method 

For all you deities, and confirm your power, 

To leave the birds to manage things below? 

You sit there, muffled in your clouds above, 

While all mankind are shifting, skulking, lurking, 

And perjuring themselves here out of sight. 

Whereas, if you would form a steady stnet 
Alliance with the Birds, when any man 
(Using the common old familiar oath — 

“ By Jupiter and the crow") ^ forswore himself, 

Phe crow would pick his eyes out, for his pains. 

Nep. Well, that seems plausible— that’s fairly put. 

Her. I think so, too. 


• Peisthctairus with the civil, good-humoured sneer of a superior under- 
standing, 

t See p. ao4 and note. 
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Peis, [to the Triballian]. Well, what say you? 

Trib. Say true * 

PEis.t Yes. He consents, you see! 13ut I’ll expUm 
now 

The services and good offices we could do you. 

Suppose a mortal made a vow, for instance, 

To any of you ; then he delays and shuffles, 

And says “ the gods are easy creditors.” 

In such a case, we coul4 assist ye, I say, 

To levy a fine. 

Nep. [open to conviction^ hut anxious to proceed on mt 
ground]. 

How would you do it? Tell me. 

Peis. Why, for example, when he’s counting money, 

Or sitting in the bath, we give the warrant 
To a pursuivant of ours, a kite or magpie ; 

And they pounce down immediately, and distrain 
Cash or apparel, money or money’s worth, 

To twice the amount of your demand upon him. 

Her. Well, I’m for giving up the sovereignty. 

For my part 

Nep. [convinced, hut wishing to avoid responsibility, by 
voting lasf\. 

The Triballian, what says he ? 

Her. [aside to the Triballian, showmg his fist]. 

You, sir; do you want to be well banged or not ? 

Mind, how you vote ! Take care how you provoke me. 
Tkib. Yaw, yaw. Goot, goot. 

*Hi K. He’s of the same opinion 

Nep. Then, since you’re both agreed, I must agree. 


• It IS singular that thesi* two svUables arc the Kist syllables of the word 
(orsentenu), m his own languigc, by which the Inbalbiin expresses his 
consent 

f Pcisthetairus vcr> \ jlubl> — quite at lus cose. 
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Her. \shouting to Peisthetairus, the negotiators having 
ivithdrawn to consult at the extremity of the 
Well, >ou ! weVe settled this concern, you see, 

About the sovereignty ; we’re all agreed. 

Ptib. Oh faith, there’s one thing more, I recollect, 

Before wc part ; a point that I must mention. 

As for dame Juno, we’ll not speak of her ; 

I’ve no prt‘tensions, Jupiter may keep her ; 

But, for that other queen, his manager, 

The sovereign goddess, her surrender to rne 
Is quite an article indispensable. 

Nep* Your views, I find, are not disposed for peace* 

We must turn homewards. 

Peis. As you please, so be it. 

Cook, mind what you’re about there with the sauce , 

Let’s have it rich and savoury, thicken it up ! 

Her. How now, man ? Neptune! are you flying olf? 
Must we remain at war, here, for a woman ? 

Nep. But, what are we to do ? 

Her. Do ? Why, make peace. 

Nep.I I pity you really ! I feel quite ashatned 
And sorry to see you \ ruining yourself! 

If anything should happen to your father. 

After surrendeiing the sovereignty, 

What’s to become of you ? When you yourself 
Have voted away your whole inheritance : 

At his decease, you must remain a beggar. 

Peis, \astde to Hlrcui j.s]. Ah there ! I thought so , he’s 
coming over ye ; 

Step here a moment ! Let me speak to ye ! 

Your uncle’s chousing you, my poor dear fiicnd, 


* Neptune with gravity and dignity 

t Neptune m great wrath, like a grave uncle scolding a great (ooi of a 
Ut'plicw 
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YouVe not a farthing’s worth of expectation, 

From what your father leaves. Ye can’t inherit 
By law : ye’re illegitimate, ye know. 

Her. Heigh-day 1 Why, what do you mean ? 

Peis. I mean the fact! 

Your mother was a foreigner, Minerva 
Is counted an heiress, everybody knows ; 

How could that be, supposing her own father 
To have had a lawful hdr ? 

Her. But, if my father 

Should choose to leave the property to me, 

In his last will. 

Peis. The law would cancel it ! 

And Neptune, he that’s using all his influence 
To work, upon ye, he’d be the very first 
To oppose ye, and oust ye, as the testator’s brother. 

I’ll tell ye what the law says, Solon’s law : 

** A foreign heir shall not succeed,* 

Where there are children of the lawful breed : 

But, if no native heir there be, 

The kinsman nearest in degree 
Shall enter on the property." 

Her. Does nothing come to me, then? Nothing at all, 
Of all my father leaves ? 

Peis. Nothing at all, 

I should conceive. But you perhaps can tell me. 

Did he, your father, ever take ye with him. 

To get ye enrolled upon the register ? « 

* Her. No, truly I . . . . thought it strange, . . . he . . • 

never did. 

* Mrmorv have been m the earliest times the sole repository ol 
knowledge of every kind Lveiy means therefore of assistance to the 
memory was most carefully cultivated Amongst other instances, m order 
to facilitate the requisite knowledge and recollection of them, the 
themselves were compKised and recorded in a metncal form. Hence the 
same word in Greek signifies both a i>ong and a Law. 
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Peis. Well, but don’t think things strange. Don’t stand 
there, stammering, 

Puzzling and gaping. Trust yourself to me, 

Tis I must make 3rour fortune after all ! 

If you'll reside and settle amongst us here, 
ril make you chief commander among the birds, 

Captain, and Autocrat and everything. 

Here you shall domineer and r.ule the roast. 

With splendour and opulence and pigeon’s milk. 

Her. \in a more audible voiee, and in a formal decided 
tone*\ 

I agreed with you before : I think your argument 
Unanswerable. I shall vote for the surrender. 

Peis. [/<? Neptune]. And what say you ? 

Nep. \ firmly and vehem£ntly\ Decidedly I dissent. 
Peis. Then it depends upon our other friend. 

It rests with the Tribal lian, what say you ? 

Tri. Me tell you ; pretty girl, grand beautiful queen, 

Give him to birds. 

Her. Aye, give her up, you mean. 

Nep. Mean ! He knows nothing about it. He means 
nothing 

But chattering like a magpie. 

PEis.t Well the magpies.” 

He means, the magpies or the birds in general. 

I'he republic of the birds — their government — 

Phat the surrender should be made to them. 

Nep. [in great wrath]. Well, settle it yourselves; amongst 
yourselves ; 

In your own style : I’ve nothing more to say. 


* They had withdrawn apart, and their previous conversation w.is sup- 
jxised not U> have been audible to Neptune and the rriballi.in, whose 
by-play might have consisted in Neptune's formal attempts to soothe and 
gain the Triballian, who would only shrug up his shoulders. 

t Peisthetairus being sure of his point, amuses himself with aiguing non- 
^CQsicaUy to provoke Neptune. 
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Her. [^0 Peisthetairus]. 

Come, we’re agreed in fact, to grant your terms ; 

But you must come, to accompany us to the sky ; 

To take back this same queen, and the other matters. 

Peis, [jfery quietly]. It happens lucky enough, with this 
provision 

For a marriage feast. It seems prepared on purpose. 

Her. Indeed, and it does. Suppose in the meanwhile, 

I superintend the cook€4|r, and turn the roast, 

While you go back together. 

Nep. \yailh a start of surprise and disgust\. Turn the 
roast ! 

A pretty employment! Won’t you go with us? 

Her. No, thank yc ; I’m mighty comfortable here. 

Peis. Come, give me a marriage robe ; I must be going. 

We have here another satyric song, of the same fanciful humour as the 
preceding, descriptive of imaginary wonders in an unknown world. 
In the last instance, the poet had exhibited a caricature of the 
Socratic school of philosophy. The same vein of ridicule is now 
directed against another novelty, tending equally, in the opinion 
of the poet (more just in this than in the preceding instance) 
to produce an undesirable change in the general character of the 
nation. 

Mercenary profc.ssoTs and teachers of rhetoric, for the most part 
foreigners (tae Gorgias for instance here mentioned was a Sicilian), 
had of late been received and encouraged in Athens. Their public 
exhibitions, which were generally resorted to, had operated as an 
incentive to the natural propensity of the Athenian people, already 
more than enough disjxised to divert Uieir attention to the unpro- 
ductive pursuits of litigation and speechifying. While at the same 
time their private lessons (the course of instruction by which they 
Engaged to communicate the secrets of their art, and to form young 
practitioners) were purchased in some instances at an enormous 
price, by young men of wealth aspiring to political eminence and 
celebrity. 

Chorus. 

Along the Sycophantic shore, 

And where the savage tribes adore 
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The waters of the Clepsydra,* 

There dwells a nation, stem and strong, 
Armed with an enormous tongue, 
Wherewith they smite and slay f 

With their tongues, they reap and sow, 
And gather all the fruits J that grow, 
The vintage and the gram , 

Gorgias is their chief of pride. 

And many more there be beside 
Of inicklc might and mam 
• 

Good they never teach, nor show 
But how to work men harm and woe, 
Unnghteousness and wrong , 

And hence the custom doth arise, 

When beasts are slam m sacrifice, 

We sever out the tongue § 


It his been already observed, that this pliy, in the '■utccss of whi^h, is 
i sedative to the popular insanity, the higher ordtis of the com 
nmnity weic essentially mttiestcd, was exhibited with a singular 
recklessness of expense 

The concluding scene seems to have been equal in magnificence to those 
of the most gorgeous tragedies , and it is remarkalile that in the 
passage imm^iately following, contrary to the invariable cuslam of 
the poet, there is no tinge of burlesque The pott has throughout, 
a potU imitated the style of Sophocles ; while under his direction, 
os the manager of a comic drama the actor who personated Peis 
thctairus, must have been instructed to reduce the scene to the level 
of comedy, by his aiis and gestures characteristic of unaccustomed 
dignity and authority It must have been a very delicate and amusaig 


* The C lepsydra or water clock marked the time allotted to each ndvo 
cite It % prominent object in fht Courts of Justice The name also 
belongtd to eertam streams and springs 
t Dangtioiis as aceusers 
I Their salaries and profits 
^ This sacnhcial form was peculiar to the Athenians 
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piece of acting. An elderly man, a sharp, thorough *going fellow-- 
to see him 

Assume the god, 

Affect to nod, 

And seem to shake the spheres ! 

The choral songt which follow are of a peculiar and by no means ob 
vious character, which it is rather difficult to define, and not very 
easy to express in imitation. In the comedy of “ The Peace ” we 
have a rustic Epilhalamium, perfectly rustic, and probably not very 
different from the rustic extempore poetry of the same race at the 
present day. But in tlt^ instance we have a town Epithalamium, 
such as we may suppose to have been composed and perpetrated m 
honour of the nuptials of the more noble and wealthy families m 
Athens. The vulgar town poet is anxious to <exhibit his educatm 
by imitating and borrowing passages from the most approved lyncal 
poets, but at the same time reduces all their imagery and expression:) 
to the natural level of his own dulness. Thus maintaining, in the 
verse itself, that balance of the ludicrous and sublime, which in the 
first jlart of the scene had resulted from the contrast of the poetry 
and the action. 

Some parts of the Epithalamium of Catullus (see v. 100 and the fol- 
lowing Stanzas) are evidently a humorous imitation of the vulgar 
Epithalamia at Rome. Under cover of this character, he amused 
himself at the expense of his new married friends. 

Harbingkr or Herald, announcing the approach 
of Peisthetairus. 

O fortunate ! O triumphant 1 O beyond 

All power of speech or thought, supremely blest, 

Prosperous happy birds 1 Behold your king, 

Here in his glorious palace ! Mark his entrance, 
Dazzling all eyes, resplendent as a star ; 

Outshining all the golden lights, that beam 
From the rich roof, even as a summer sun, 

Or brighter than the sun, blazing at noon. 

He comes \ and at his side a female form 
Of beauty ineffable ; wielding on high, 

In his right hand, the winged thunderbolt, 

Jove’s weapon. While the fumes of incense spread 
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Circling around, and subtle odours steal 
Upon the senses from the wreathed smoke, 

Curling and rising in the tranquil air. 

See, there he stands ! Now must the sacred Muse 
Give with auspicious words her welcome due. 

Slmic-horus. 

Stand aside and clear the ground, 

Spreading in a circle round 
With a worthy welcoming ; 

To salpte our noble king 
In his splendour and his pride, 

Coming hither, siilc by side, 

With his hapijy lovely bride. 

O the fair delightful face ! 

What a figure I What a grace ! 

What a presence ! What a carriage ! 

What a noble worthy marriage. 

Let the birds rejoice and sing. 

At the wedding of the king : 

Happy to congratulate 
Such a blessing to the State. 

Hymen, Hymen, Ho! 

Jupiter, that god sublime, 

When the Fates, in former time, 

Matched him with the Queen of Heaven, 

At a solemn banquet given. 

Such a feast was held above ; 

And the charming God of Love, 

Being present in command, 

As a Bridesman took his stand, 

With the golden reins in hand. 

Hymen, Hymen, Ho I 
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Peis.* I accept and approve the marks of your love, 
Your music and verse I applaud and admire. 

But rouse your invention, and raising it higher, 
Describe me the terrible engine of Jove, 

The thunder of earth and the thunder above. 


The reader may have already observed, that in more than one instance 
the poet duects the attention of his audience to the lavish expen 
diture of the Choiegus. ^This seems to have been the object of the 
following lines, introductory to a new display of theatrical thunder 
manufactured upon an improved principle. 

Chorus. 

O dreaded bolt of heaven. 

The clouds with horror cleaving, 

And ye terrestrial thunders deep and low 
Closed in the subterranean caves t below. 

That even at this instant growl and rage, 

Shaking with awful sound this earthly stage ; 

Our king by you has gained lus due ; 

By your assistance, yours alone, 

P^erything is made his own, 

Jove'j. dominion and his tlironc; 

And his happiness and pride, 

His delightful lovely bride. 

Hymen, Hymen, Hoi 

Pi ISTUriAIRUS. 

Birds of ocean and of air, 

Hither in a troop repair, 


• Pcisthetairus puts an end to their nonsense with condescension and 
aflability. 

•f Caves of tho theatre. 
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To the royal ceremony, 

Our triumphant matrimony ! 

Come for us to feast and feed ye ! 

Come to revel, dance, and sing 
Lovely creature ' Let me lead ye 
Hand in hand, and wing to wing. 
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QiDIPUS TyRANI^US. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

(Fi)rrus, Kinq of Thlm. An Oi,d SuFi*iiKKi),/onHCj7^ 

J(Hasta, W ife of ihAiyus, belonging to Laiui. 

CuroN, Brother to Jocasla. ]\ uni Priesj* of ,1 un i ui. 

Blind Prophet of CJlOJJUa, composed of the Pne^U 
TIubes, Ancient Men of Thrbts, 

A M TIuhan Youths, Cktldrin of 

A AJLbsL.NCiJiii. (Liupus, Attendants, Ac, 

SCENE.— Tuljjes, before the Palace o/CEdipus. 


ACT L 


Scene L 

CEdii>us, High Piuest of Jupiter. 

®Dirus, 0 my loved sons ! the youthful pn^g^ny 
Of ancient (JjidmiUj, wherefore sit you liei (* 

And suppliant thus, with snered houghs adoined, 
Crowd to our altars ? Frequent sacrifice 
^d prayers and sighs and sorrows fill the land, 
r could have sent to learn the fatal cause ; 
jout see, your anxious sov(u’eigi! comes himself 
To know it nil from you ; behold your king, 
iiciiowned (Edipus ; do thou, old man, 
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For best that office suits thy years, inform me, 

Why you are come ; is it the present ill 
That calls you here, or dread of future woe ? 

Hard were indeed the heart that did not feel 
For grief like yours, and pity such distress : 

If there be aught that CEdipus can do 
To serve his people, know me for your friend. 

Priest. O king ! thou seest what numbers throng thy 
altars ; 

Here, bending sad beue^ the weight of years, 

The hoary priests, here crowd the chosen youth 
Of Thebes, with these a weak and suppliant train 
Of helpless infants, lost in mo behold 
The minister of Jove : far oft' thou seest ' 

Assembled multitudes, with laurel crowned. 

To where Minerva’s hallowed temples rise 
Frequent repair, or where Ismenus laves 
Apollo’s sacred shrine : too well thou knowst 
Thy wretched Thebes, with dreadful storms oppressed, 
Scarce lifts her head above the vdielming flood ; 

The teeming earth her blasted harvest mourns, 

And on the barren plain the flocks and herds 
Unnumbered perish ; dire abortion thwarts 
The mother’s hopes, and painful she brings forth 
The half-formed infant ; baleful pastil ence 
Hath laid our city waste, the fiery god 
Stalks o’er deserted^heW ; i^^hilst with our groans 
Enriched, thi gloafl|||god of Erebus 
Triumph^t smiles. GSdipus ! to thee 

bend ; behold these youths, with me they kneel. 
And suppliant at thy altars sue for aid. 

To thee the first of men, and only less 
Than them whose favour thou alone ranst gain, 

The ^ds above; thy wisdom yet may heal 
The deejvfelt wounds, and make the powers divine 
P|;opitiouB to us. Thebes long since to thee 
Hco^fety owed, when from the Sphynx delivered 
Thj^^atofiil people saw thee, not by man 
But by the gods instructed, save the land : 

Now then, thou best of kings, assist us now. 

Oh I by some mortal or immortal aid 
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Now succour the distress ! Ou wisdom oft, 

And prudent counsels in the hour of ill, 

Success awaits. O dearest prince > sup[)ort, 
ileliove thy Thebes ; on thee, its saviour once, 

A pain its calls. Now, if thou woiildst not soo 
The niem’ry perish of thy form^^j deeds, 

Let it not call in vain, but rise, and sa\o ! 

Witl) happiest omens oiico and fair siu’cess 
We s«iw tliee crowned : oh ! be thysfdf again, 

And may thy will and fortune be i ]u‘ wune ! 

If thou art yet to roign, O king ! reriH'inber 
A sovereign's riches is a peopled realm ; 

I'or what will ships or lofty towero avail 
Unarmed witli Inon to guai'cl and to defend thorn ? 

(Edi. 0 my unhappy sons ! too well F Icnew 
Your sad estate. I know the woes of 1^hch(‘s; 
And yet amongst you lives not such a wretch 
As CKdipiis j for oli 1 on me, niy childiei), 

Voiir sorrows press. Alas ! ] h'ol for }ou 
My peo])le, for inysolF, for Thebes, for all ! 

Tliiuk not I slept legirdle s of your ilK ; 

Oh no ' witli many a tear 1 wept >our l.ito, 

And oft in meditation dei‘p ie\oi\cd 
11 ow bed your peace and s.ilety to i(‘stort' ; 

The only medicine that iny though Is < oiiJd liiifl 
I li<i\e adinini'-tered ; Meua‘ceus’ son. 

The noble Cioon, went by m> ecuniii^d 
To Dclphos from Apollo’s shiine, t^jjBnow 
W liat must be done to savo this wretclied Lind: 
’Tjb time he W’ere returned : 1 wonder much 
At liis delay. If, when ho conies, your king 
fViform not all tlio god enjoins, then sa> 
lb is th(‘ woist of men. 

Linnsr. Olwing’ thv vvmds 

Ale gracious, and if riglit these uaitlis inlorm 
me, 

^’reou is here. 

tEoi. O Plicrhusi grant he come 

With tidings cheerful as the cniile he wcai-* ! 

Priest. He is the messenger o^^ood ; for see, 
Hia brows are crowned with idhllT 
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CEdi, 

Be satisfied : he comes. 


We shall soon 


Scene II. 

Creon, QSdipus, Priest, Chorus. 

CEdi. My dearest Creon, 

Oh ! say, what answer bearst thou from the god ; 

C)r good, or ill ? 

Creon. (lood, very good ; for know, 

l^lie worst of ills, if rightly used, may ])rove 
'rjjo means of happiness. 

(Eni. Wliat says my friend 1 

'rhis answer gives me nought to hope or fear. 

Cjikon. Shall wo lelire, or would you that 1 speak 
111 piihlie here? 

CKdi. Ih^fore them all declare it ; 

Their woes sit heaviiw on me than my own, 

CiiroN. Tlien mark ^^]lat J have heard : the god 
com man ds 

That instant ve drive forth the fatal cause 
CH' this dire jiestilence, nor nourish here 
'^riie accursed inonstei*. 

CEdi. Who? What monster? How 

Homove it? 

Creon. Or by banishment, or death. 

Life must be given for life; for yet hi.s blood 
I^cds on the city. 

<Edi. Whose? Wliat means the god ? 

Creon. 0 king ! before thee Laius ruled o’er Thebes. 
(Edi. I know he did, tiiough 1 did n('‘cr behold him. 
Creon. Laius 'was slain, and on his murderers, 

So Plurhus says, ^^c must lane vcnge.iiue. 

CEdi. Where, 

Where are the murderers ? Who shall trace the guilt 
Buried so long in silence? 

Crlon. Here, he said. 

E’en in this land, what’s sought for may be found, 

But truth unsenrehed for seldom cornea to light. 
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QSdi. How did he fall, and where] —it hoiTio, 
abroad ? 

Died he at Thebes, or in a fovei^fn land ] 

Creon. He left hi^i p.ilace, biuje reports, to seek 
Some oracle; since thai, we ue*cr beli(*ld him. 

(Kdi. But did no messenger return ? Not one 
Of Jill his train, of whom we might inquire 
Toiu liing this murder ] 

(^uroN. One, and one al.'Ue, 

Oaiue inek, who, flying, VcMj>ed tlie general s^mgjitcr. 
ilut nothing save one little ( irenmst.uiee 
Or knew, or e’er related. 

G^i)i. Vv’hat w£is tliat? 

3luoh may bo learned from that. A little dawn 
Of light appearing may diseoier all. 

CiiiioN. Laius, attacked by robbers, and opjiressed 
By numbers, fell, ^uch is his tale. 

GIdi. Would they— 

Would robbers do so desperate a deed, 
irnbribed and unassisted? 

Our.ON. So, indeed, 

Suspicion wliispered then. But— Luiu« dead — 

No friend was found to vindicato ilio A\rong. 

(Edj. But Avbnt strango cau.se could stop inquiry 
thus 

Into the murder of a' king? 

thiroN. The Sphyiix. 

ITrr dire enigma kept our thoughts intent 
(hi present ills, nor gave us time to search 
Tlie past mysterious deed. 

<Edi. Myself will try 

f^oon to unveil it. Thou, Apollo, well. 

Anil well hast thou, my b'reon, lent tli\ aid. 

\our G"lili])us shall now ]>erfoini Ins j .arl 

I will ficrlit fi r Blui bus am! iin eniuiliy. 

And so I ought. For not to tueiids alone, 
t h* kindred, owe I this, but to myself. 

ho murdered liiiii, perchance would murder n.e ! 

His cause is mine. Wherv‘fore, my childuui, n^e ; 

Take henee your suppliant boughs, and summon here 
1 he race of Cadmus — my assemided pcoj)le. 
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Nought shall be loft untried. Apollo leads, 

And we shall rise to joy, or sink for over. 

PniEST. Haste, then, my sons, for this we hither 
came : 

About it quick, and may tho god who sent 

This oracle, protect, defend, and save us ! \Exeunt 

Cuouus, 

Strophe i. 

0 tliou great ora(*k* (rn^mo ! 

Who didst to hapi>y Thebes roniovo 
Pi'orri JJolplii s golden shrine. 

And in sweet sounds declare the will of dove. 

Daughter of hope, oh ! soothe luy soul to rest, 

And calm the rising tumult in my breust. 

Look down, O Phmbus ! on, thy loved abode. 

Speak, for thou knowst the dark decrees of fate, 

Our present and our future slate. 

O Delian ! bo tlioii still our healing god ? 

jUiiislrophe i. 

Minerva, lirsl on lla‘e T call, 

Daughter of Jove, immortal maid. 

Low beneath thy feet we fall : 

Oh ! bring thy sister Diau to o\ir aid. 

(Joddess of Tlu'bes, fi-oin thy imj)erial throne 
Look with an eye of gentle pity down ; 

And thou, far-shooting Ftuebiis, onee tho friend 
Of this unhappy, lliis doAoted land. 

Oh ! now, if ever, let thy hand 
Once more, be Rtretehed to save atid to defend I 


StrojjJif 2. 

Grout I’liehos, my sons, is now' no moi’e ; 
She falls and m-’er again shall rise. 

Nought can her he.ilth or strength restore, 
Hio mighty nation sinks, she droops, she dies. 
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Stripped of her fruits, iJehold the barren earth— 
The half-formed infant struggles tor a birth. 

The mother sinks unequal to her pain : 

Whilst quick as birds in airy rirrles tly, 

Or lightnings from an aii,T)y sky, 

Crowds press on crowds to l^luto’s diu k domain. 


Anthirojiln 2. 

Boliold what heaps of wretches slain, 
CJnburied, unlamcnted lie, 

Nor parents now nor friends remain 
To grace their deatlis with pious obso(piy. 
The aged mafron and the hlooroing wife, 
Cling to the altars — sue for added life. 
With sighs and groans united Pagans rise; 
Re-echoed, still doth great Apollo’s namo 
Their sorrows and their wants i)roclaim. 
Frequent to him ascomls Ihc* saciiliee. 


Strophe 3. 

Haste then, Minerva, beauteous maid, 

Descend in this afflictive hour, 

Haste to thy dying people’s aid, 

Drive hence this baneful, this desti urthc power I 
Who comes not armed witli liostilo sword or shield 
Yet stre^^s with many a corse th' ciisringuined field 
To Ampliitrite’s wide extending btsl 

Oh I drive him, goddess, from thy f.ivouiite lajiil, 
Or let him, by thy dread cominaiul, 

Bury in Thracian waves his ignominious head. 

Antisfrophe 3. 

Father of all, immortal Jove ! 

Oh ! now thy fiery terrors send ; 

From thy dreadful stores above 
Let lightnings blast him and lot thunders rend 
And thou, O Lydian king I thy aid impart; 

Send from thy golden bow, th’ unerring dart ; 
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Bmilo, chaste Diana, on this loved abode, 

Whilst Tlicban Bacchus joins the raaddening throng, 
0 god of wine and mirth and song ! 

Now thy torch destroy tho base inglorious god. 

[/iVcwMi. 


ACT TL 

Scene I. 

G2JIPUS, Ciioau? The I\ople asseniUed, 

CEdt. Your praycM’H aro heard : and if you will obey 
Your king, and hearken to his words, you soon 
Shall find relief ; myself will heal your woes, 

I was a stranger to the dreadful deed, 

A stranger e’en to the report till now ; 

And yet without some traces of the ei*iuie 
I should not urge this matter ; therefore hear me. 

1 speak to all llie citizens of Thebes, 

Myself a eiti/tm observe me well : 

If any know tho nuii donu- of Laius, 

Let him reveal it ; J comnianil you all. 

But if restrained by dread of punishment 
lie hide the secret, let him h‘ar no more ; 

Eor nought but exile shall alteiul the crime 
Wlieno’er confes>ed ; if h} a foreign hand 
Tho horrid deed aaiIs done, a\1k) points liim out 
Coiinnands our thanks, and impels a s\ire re^^ald; 

But if tliei’o bo wlio kmms the niiirderer, 

5Vnd yet concc.iK him from ns, inail: his f.ito, 

Whieh li('ro I do pronounce: Let none reeeive 
Throughout my kingdom, none hold converse with him, 
Nor offer prayer, nor sprinkle o’er his head 
Tho sacred cup ; let him Iv driven from all, 

By all abandoned, and by all accursed, 

For so t}ie Delphic oracle declared i 
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And therefore to the gods I pay this duly 
And to the dead. Oh I may the guilty reU li, 
Whoihei- alone, or by his impious frieiuis 
Assisted, he performed the horrid deed, 

Denied the rommon benefits of nature, 

Wear out a painful life ! And oh ! if hero, 
Witliin my palace, I conceal the traitor, 

On me and mine iilight the vengctul curbo 1 
'Ib you, iny peojdc, 1 commit tin* c:iro 
01 till':. impoi*tant business , ^tis iny cause, 

The cause of Heaven, and youi* expiring country* 
E’en if the god had nought declared, to leavu 
Tliis ci'ime unexpiated wei*o most ungrateful. 

He was the best.of kings, the host of men ; 

That sceptre now is mine which Laius bore ; 

His wife is mine ; so would his children be 
Did any liv’o ; and therefore am I bound, 

E’en as lie were my father, to revenge huu. 

Yes, I will try to find this murderer, 

I owe it to the son of Labdacus, 

To Polydtirus, Cadmus, and the race 
If great Agenor. Oh ! if yet there are, 
will not join mo in the pious deed, 

From such may earth witlihold her annutil store. 
And barren be their bed, their life most wreU’hevJ, 
And their death cruel the pestilence 
Tliat wastes our city ! But on you, my Tlit bans, 
Who wish us fair succissa, may justice smile 
Projiitious, and the gods for ever bless ! 

Chou. O king 1 thy imprecations unappalled 
1 hear, and join thee, guiltless of the ciimc, 

^or kriowing who committed it. The god 
Alone, wlio gave the oracle, must clear 
Ds doubtful sense, and point out the offender, 

CEni. ’Tis true. But who shall force the pow» rs 
divine 

To s{)eak their hidden purpose 1 

( ’lion. One thing more, 

If 1 might speak. 

CEdi. Say on, wLate’er thy mind 

Shall dictate to thee. 
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Ohor. As amongst the gods 

All-knowing Phcebus, so to mortal men 
Doth sage Tirosias in foreknowledge sure 
Shind forth pre-eminent. Perchance his aid 
Might much avail us. 

CEdi. Creon did suggest 

The same expedient, and by his advice 
Twice have I sent for this Tiresias ; much 
I wonder that he comes not. 

CiiOR. ’Tis most fitting 

We do consult him \ for jjfxe idle talcs 
Which rumour spreads are not to be regarded. 

CEdi. What are those tales 1 for nought should we 
despise. 

Chor. ’Tis said some travellers did attack the king 

CEdi. It is ; but still no proof appears. 

CnoB. And yet, 

If it be so, thy dreadful exeeivxtion 
Will force the guilty to confess. 

(Ed I, Oh nol 

Who fears not to commit the crime will ne’er 
Jio frightened at the cur.se that follows it. 

OnoR. Behold he comes, who will discover all. 

The holy prophet. fcJee ! they lead him hither ; 

He knows the truth and will renreal it to us. 


Scene II. 

Tiresias, CEdipus, Chorus. 

(Edi. O sago Tiresias, tliou who knowest all 
That can be known, the tilings of heaven above 
And earth below, whose mental eyo beholds, 

Blind as thou art, tho state of dying Thebes, 

Af\d weeps her fate, to thee we look for aid, 

On thee ^ono for safety we dcpentl. 

This answer, which perchance thou hast not heard, 
Apollo gave : tlie plague, he said, should ceaso 
When thojae who murdered Laius were discovered 
And paid the forfeit of their crime by death 
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Or banishment. Oh I do hot then conceal 
Aught that thy art prophetic from the flight 
Of birds or other omens may dibcloae. 

Oh I save thyself, savcj this affliotcil city, 

Save CEdipus, avenge the guiltless deacl 
IVom this pollution ! Thou art all our hope ; 

Ih uieniber, ’tis the privilege of man, 

His noblest function, to assist the wretched. 

Tip. Alas ! what misery it i , to know 
\Vlien knowledge is thus fatrd ! 0 Tii(»suis ! 

Thou art undone ! Would 1 Irul Jiever eoiiio I 

d’h)!. What say st thou ? Whence this >tr:uig0 
dej(‘ction i Speak. 

Tih. Lot me.be gone ; 'twcre Ix'tter for us ])oth 
That I retire in silence : be adnsetl. 

(Ei)i. It is ingratitudo to 'fiiebos, an ho bore 
And cluubhed thee it is un3us( f • all. 

To hide the will of lieavcn. 

Tin. 'Tis rash in thoo 

To ask, and ra.sh I fear will prove my answer. 

CiioR. Oh ! do not, by tho gods, ootu‘eal it from us, 
Suppliant we all recpiest, we all eonjuie thei*. 

Tin. You know not what you ask ; TIJ not unveil 
Your miseries to you. 

CEdi. Knowst tliou thou our fato, 

And wilt not toll it ? Meanst thou to betray 
Thy country and thy king ? 

Tir. 1 would not make 

Myself and thee unhappy ; why thus blame 
My tender care, nor listen to my caution ? 

Gilni, Wretch as thou art, thou wouldst provoke d 
stone — 

' inexible and cruel — still im[)l()red 
And still refusing. 

Tir. Thou condemn’st my warmth, 

Forgetful of thy own. 

GEni. Who would not rage 

To see an injured people treated thus 
With vile contempt ? , 

Tir. What is decreed by heaven 

Must come to pass, though 1 reveal it not. 
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CEdi. Still, ’tis thy duty to inform us of it. 

Tin. I’ll speak no more, not though thine anger 
swell 

E^en to its utmost. 

(Edi. Nor will I be silent. 

I tell thee once for nil thou wert thyself 
Accomplice in this deed. Nay, more, I think. 

But for thy blindnehs, wouldst with thy own hand 
Have done it too. 

Till. ’Tis well. Now hear, Tiresias. 

The sentence, which thou^idst thyself pioclaim, 

Falls on thyself. Henceforth shall ne^ er man 
Hold coiiveiso with Ihce, for thou art accuised— 

The guilty cause of all tliis city’s W’oes. 

Qilni. Audacious tiaitor 1 thiiikst thou to escape 
The hand of vengeance ? 

Till. Yes, I fear thee not ; 

For truth is stronger than a tyrant’s arm. 

(Edi. Whence didst thou learn this ? Was it from 
thy art 1 

Tir. I Icaincd it from thyself. Thou didst compel 
me 

To speak, nnw illing ns I w^as. 

(Edi Once moie 

Jlepeat it tlien, that I may know my fate 
Moic plainly still. 

Tir. Is it not plain already 1 

Or meanst thou but to tempt me ? 

(Edi, No, but say, 

Speak it again. 

Tin. Again tlien I declare 

Thou art thyself the muiderer whom thou '^efkst. 

(Edi. a second time thou shalt not p.nss unpunished 
Tir. What wouldst thou say, if I should tell theo all ? 
(Edi. Say what thou wilt. For all is false. 

Tir. Know then, 

That (EdipuM, in sham''fal bonds united 
With those ho loves, unconscious of his guilt, 

I.s } et most guilty. 

(liDi. Dav’st thou utter more, 

And hope for pardon ? 
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TlIU Yos, if tilL'U* kIk 

In sacretl truth. 

But truth dwells not in thco : 

Thy body and thy mind jire d-irk alike, 
i'or both are hliiid. Tiiy evVy seti't^ is lost. 

Tir. Thou dost upbraid 1110 with the loss of that 
lon' which thyself ero loii^ shall rein-oneh 
I'^ioin every tongue. 

(Ki'i. Thou blind and impious traitor 1 

Thy <larkncss is thy saf(‘guard, or this liour 
Had been thy liLst. 

Till. It is nol in my fate 

To fall by thco^ Apollo guai«h. lus |)iiest. 

(Em. Was this the kilo of (’mai. or thy own ? 

Till. Clreon is guiltless, and the crime is thiia'. 

G^di. O riehes, powiu*, dominion ' and ihou far 
Above them all, the best of human blessings, 

Excelling wisdom, how doth envy love 
To follow and oppress you ! This fair kingdom, 

Which by the nation’s choice, and not my own, 

1 here pos.sess, Creon, my faithful fi'iend, 

Eor such 1 thought him once, would now wu-osl fi(uu mo, 
And hath suborned this vile impostor liore, 

This wandering hypocrite, of sharpest sight 
Wliiiii interest prompts, but ignorant and blirnl 
When fools eoiisult him. Tell me, prophet, wln ro 
Was all thy art Avlien the abliorred Sjdiynx 
Alarmed our city 1 Wliei-eforo did not then 
Thy w'isdom sav(‘ ns? TJien the man divine 
Wa.s wanting. Jlut thy biivU refustul their omens, 

Thy god was silent. Tiien came (Edij)Us, 

This poor, unlearned, uninstructed sage ; 

Who not from birds uncertain omens diew, _ 

But by bis own sagacious mind ex)>h)n»d 
The hidden mystery. And now thou cuin’st 
To cast me from the thi’one my wisdom gained, 

And share with Creon my divided empire. 

But you should both lament your ill-got pow(‘r, 

You and your bold compeer,* For thoe, this moment| 

But that I bear respect unto thy ago, 

I'd make thee rue thy execrable purpose. 
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CnOtt/You both are angry, therefore both to blamo ; 
Much rather should you join, with friendly zeal 
And mutual ardour, to explor€3 the will 
Of all-deciding llca/en. 

Tin. What though thou rul’&t 

O’er Thebes despotic, we are equal heie : 

I am Apollo’s subject, and not thine, 

Nor want 1 Croon to protect mo. No ; 

I tell thoc, king, this blind Tiiesias tells thee, 

Seeing thou seost not, kny^^rst not whore thou art, 

What, or with whom. Oanst thou inform mt‘ who 
Thy paients are, and what thy horrid orinios 
’Gainst thy own race, the Ihing and tlio dead ? 

A father’s and a mother’s curse attend tlu e ; 

Soon shall their furies drive tliee from ti'o land, 

And leave thee dark like mo. What inount.iiii then, 

Or conscious shore, shall not i*etuiii the gioans 
Of Oedipus, and echo to his woes { 

When tliou shalt look on the deiested bed. 

And in that haven whore thou hop’st to rest, 

Slialt meet with storm and tem]M*sl , then what ills 
Shall fall on thee and tluno * Now vent thy lage 
On old Tiresias and the guiltless Creoii ; 

We shall be soon avenged, for ne’er did Heaven 
(Mt off a wretch so ba&o, so vile as thou art. 

CKdi. Must I bear this from thee ? Au a \ , begono ! 
Home, villain, home ! 

Tm. I did not come to thee 

TJnsont for. 

OilDi. Had T thouglit thou wouldst ha^o thus 
Insulted me, I had not called theo hither. 

Tin. Perhaps thou lioldst Tiresias as a fool 
And madman ; but th}'" parents thouglit me wise. 

(Kdj. My' pai cnt«5, Kiidst thou ? Speak, who were my 
parents ? 

Tir. This day, that gives thee life, shall give thee 
doatli. 

(Edi. Still daik, and still perjdexing arc the words 
Thou utter’st. 

Tir. ’Tis thy business to unriddle, 

And therefore thou caiist best interpiet them. 
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(Edi. Thou dost reproa(*h mo f(U’ my virtues* , 

Tie. 

Aiul thy good fortune, Imvo undoiu' thee. 

(Ei)i. Since 

1 saved the city, T’m content, 

Tiii. Fni\ well. 

r>o\ , lead me hence. 

Away with him, foi hen* 

Til’s presence but distuibs ns, )>« mg gone, 
v\ e si mil bo happier. 

Tiu. (Edipns. 1 go, 

But liist inform me, for I fear thee not, 

Wherefore 1 came. Know then, 1 came lo tell thee, 

T'he man thou seeks!, tlio man on whom thou jioiiteds 

Thy execrations. e’(*n the murderer 

Of Lai us, now is here — a seeming stranger 

And yot a Theban. ITo shall sullhr soon 

For all his crimes ; from light and aiUnoiice driven 

To penury and darkness, poor and hhnd, 

Propped on his stall’, and liom his native land 
Expelled, i see him in a foreign climo 
A helpless wanderer ; to his sons at oneo 
A falluT and a brother ; child and hnsh’ind 
Of her from whom he sprang. Aduiteious, 

Incestuous parricide, now faro thee lU 
Gro, learn the truth, and if it be not so, 

Say I have ne’er deserved the name of prophet. 

CiiOiius. 

Strophe i. 

When will the guilty wivuTi appear, 

Whom Delphi’s sacred oracle demand ■? ; 

Author of crimes too black for mortal ear, 
Dipping in royal blood liis saciilegious hamls? 

Swift as the storm by rapid whiiTvmcls driven ; 

Quick let him fly th’ impending wrath of Heaven , 

For lo ! the angry son of Jove, 

Armed witli lightnings from above, 

Pursues the murderer with ftnmortal hate, 

And round him spreads the snares of unrelenting fate* 
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Antiatrophe i, 

rrom Btoep Parnassus* rocky cave, 

Covered witli snow, came forth the dread command ; 

Apollo thence his sacred mandate gave, 

To search the man of blood through every land : 

Silent and sad, the weary wanderer roves 
O’er pathless rocks and solitary groves, 

Hoping to ’sonpe the wrath divine, 
denounced from great Apollo's si nine ; 

Vain ho])es to ’scape tlio ffl,te by Heaven decreed, 

For vengeance hovers still o’er his devoted head. 

Slrojyhe 2. 

Tiresias, famed for wisdom’s lore, 

Hath dreadful ills to Gidipus divined ; 

And as his woi ds mysterious I exjdore, 

UnnumlKjred doubts ]>erj)lex my anxious mind, 

Kovv raised hy hop(*, and nowvvitli li'ois oppressed, 

1^01 row' and joy alttTnate till my breast : 

How sliould these hapless kings he foes, 

When never strife between them rose 'i 
Or w'hy should Ltiius, slain by hands unknown, 

Bring foul disgrace on Polybus' unhappy son ] 

Antistrophe 2. 

From Pheebus and all-seeing Jov’o 
Koiiglii can ])e hid of actions here laiovv ; 

Hut earthly propliets may deceitful prove, 

And little more than other moilals know : 

Thougli much in wisdom man doth man excel, 

In all that ’s human error still must dwell : 

Could he commit the bloody deed, 

Who from the S])hinx our city freed ? 

Oh, no 1 he never shed the guiltless blood ; 

The Sphynx declares him wise, and innocent, and good. 

[ExeunU 
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ACT 111. 

SccuE L 
Ckeon, Chohub 

Creok. Ocitizeii-5. willi grief ! hear your Ivin g 
Hath blasted the fair t*vme of guiltless fVeou I 
And most unjustly brands mo uith a riirno 
My soul abhors : wliiLst desol.i ‘1011 spread » 

On every side, and unis’ersal iniin 
Hangs o’er the land, if I in noul or deed 
Oould join to siV’ell the voes of hapless Thebes, 

1 were uni\orthy — nay, J would uni wish — 

To live anolher day : alas 1 my friend-, 

Thus to bo deemed a traitor to iny couiitiy, 

'I'o you my fellow-citizens, to all 
'rhat hoar mo, ’tis infamy and shame; 

I cannot, will not bear it. 

( ’ iroR. Tu as 1 1 1 ’ efrucb 

Of sudden anger only — v/bat he said 
Hut could not think. 

Creon. Who told him I suborn ' 1 

The prophet to speak falsely? Wliat could 1 ii-o 
This vile suspicion ? 

Chor. Such ho had, but wlieni'e 

I know not. 

(Jreox. Talked be thus with linn e(nnpf -.ui’o 
And contidence of mind I 

Chou. I c innot ^ay . 

'Tis not for me to know the thoughts of kin?", 

Or judge their actions ! Hut beWd ! he couks. 


Scene IL 

(Edipus, Creon, Cnonu'^. 

CEdi. Ha ! Creon here ? And dar’st thou thus 
approach 

My palace, thou v^io wouldst have murdered mo, 
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And t.VGn my kingdom 1 By the gods I ask thee ; 
Answer me, traitor, didst tliou think me fool, 

Or coward, that 1 could not see thy arts, 

Or had not strcmglh to vanquish them ? What madness, 
What strange infatuation led thee on, 

Without or force or fiiends, to grasp at empire, 

Which only their united force can give ? 

What wert thou doing 1 

Creon. Hear what I shall answer, 

Then judge impartial. 

CEdi. 'Siou canst talk it well, 

But I shall ne’er attcmd to thee \ thy guilt 
Is plain ; thou ai’t my deadliest foe. 

Creon. Bu,t hear 

What I shall urge. 

Q^dt. Say not thou art innocent. 

Creon. If self-opinion void of reason seem 
Conviction to Ihee, know, thou err’st most grossly 
GilDi, And thou more grossly, if thou thinks^- to pass 
Unpunished for this injury to thy friend. 

Creon. J should not, A\oro 1 guilt) ; but what ciinio 
Iia\ e 1 commi 1 1 ed ? Tell mo. 

(Ent. Wort not thou 

The man wdio uiged me to require the aid 
Of your all-knowing piophet'^f 

(hiEON. True, 1 WJis; 

1 did persuade you; so I would again. 

G5i)i. Hov’ long is it since Lnius — - 

(hiEON. Laius ! What < 

GiIdt. Since Laius foil })y hands unknown ^ 

Creon. A long. 

Long ti.ict of years. 

CEdi. Wfis this Tiresias then 

A piophot \ 

CuEON, Ay; in wdsdoin and in fame 
As now exoolling. 

<Ei)i. Did he tlien say aught 

Concerning me ? 

Creon. I never Ijeard ho did. 

(Edi. Touching this murder, did you ne’er inquire 
WTio were the authors ?. 
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Ceeon. l>oubtless ; but in vain. 

fEm. Why did not this samo prophet, then inroim you 
OnEON. 1 know not that, and when rm ignorant 
I’m always silent. 

GOni. What eoac 'nis thyself 

At least thou knowst, and therefore slioiilrlst declare it. 

( ’iu:oN. What is it 'I Speak ; mul if ’tis in my power, 
riJ answer thee. 

(Edi. Thou knowst, if this Tirosias 

Ihid not combined with thee, he Avould not thus 
Aeensu me as the murthu-or of l/uns. 

(’wEON, Wliat ho doelarof,, thou Ix’st caiist loll: of me, 
AVJiat thou re([uii‘(‘st, myself am yet to h'.ii ii. 

CEi)i. Go, learn it then , but nuer shall thou discover, 
TJiat illldiims is guilly. 

Gheon. Art noi thou 

My si.stor's hu.sband 1 
<Ei)t. Grauted. 

Gjieon. Joined with her, 

Thou lul’st o’er Tlud»es. 

CEdi. Tis true, and all slio a.sks 

Most freely do J give Imu*. 

Creon. Is not Ch-oon 

In honour next to you ? 

CEdi. Thou art ; and therefore 

The more ungi ateful. 

Gueon. Hear what J shall j)lead 

And thou wilt never tliink so. Tell mo, prince, 

Is there a man who would prefer a tlii one, 

^Vith }dl its dangers, to aii eqii.'il rank 
in pcMco and safot v ? I am no! of those 
Wlu>ohooso t]]e name of king before lie* ]Kj»rcr; 
hools only make such wishes : I have all 
Erom thee, and fearless I enjov it all : 

Had 1 the sceptre, often mu < 1 act 
Against my will. Know* then, I am not yet 
void of •^eiisc and reason as to (juit 
A real ’vantago foi* a .seeming good. 

Am 1 not happy, nm 1 not roverod, 

Embraced, and loved by all? ^o me they come 
Who w’ant thy favour, and by me acquire it : 


U 
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What then should Creon wish for ; shall he leard 
All this for empire] Bad desires corrupt 
The fairest mind, I never entertained 
A thought bo vile^ nor would I lend my aid 
To forward such haso purposes. But go 
To Delphos, ask tlie sacred oracle 
If I have spoke the truth ; if there you find 
That with the prophet 1 conspired, destroy 
The guilty Creon ; not thy voice alone 
Shall then condemn me, for myself will join 
In the just sentence, lilit accuse me not 
On weak suspicion’s most uncertain test. 

Justice would never call the wdeked good, 

Or brand fair virtue with the name of vice, 

Unineiitcd: to cast away a friend, 

Faithful and just, is to deprive oursolvts 
Of life and being, vvbieli we hold most dear; 

But time and time alone r< usdeth all ; 

That only shows the got^l exc^ellence ; 

A day suffieetli to unm.usk the wicked. 

Chou. 0 king ! his caution merits your regard ; 

Who judge in haste do seldom jiid^i^e aright. 

(Edi. When they are quick who plot against my life, 
*Tis fit I should be quick in my defence ; 

If I am tame and silent, all they wish 
Will soon be done, and CEdipus must fall. 

Creon. What wouldst thou have ? my banishmcnl ’ 
CEdi. Thy death, 

Creon. But first inform me wherefore I should die. 
Q5di. Dost thou rebel then ? Wilt thou not submit I 
Creon. Not when I see thee thus deceived. 

Q^Idi. Tis fit 

I should defend my own. 

C^REON. ‘ And so bhould I. 

, CEdi. Thou art a traitor. 

Creon. What if it should prove 

I am not so. 

OEei. A Ling must bo obeyed, 

Creon. Not if his order!? are unjust. 

CEdi. 

0 citizens 1 


0 Thebes I 
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Creon. 1 too can call on Thebes ■ 

Wic is my country. 

(hioii. 011 1 no more, my lords ; 

l'\)r .s«*e, Joc‘a^»t.i comes in lnip|jiesl hour 
To end your eontest. 


Scene Til. 

«TotASTA, C^KEON, <ri)TlM CuoniTS. 

Joe. Whmxv this sudden luniult ^ 

0 princes ! Is this well, at .Midi a time 
With idle lu’oils to multiply llm w.x*. 

Of wretched T]ieT)e.s‘l JJome, liomc, foi* .shame 1 nor 
thus 

W’itli private (piarrels swell the public ruin. 

C'heon. Sistei', tliy husband hath most ba.xdy used 
me ; 

He threat en.s nu' with banishiiieiit or d(‘aili. 

tKi).. I <Io confess it ; for ho did eonspiri^ 

WitJi Aile and wicked aits against my lilc. 

('iu:oN. Oil ! may I never prosper, hut aecui.sed, 
Uiipiticd, perish if I ever did. 

tioe. Heli(‘vc him, Oedipus; revere tlie gods 
Whom he contests, if thou dovSt love Joca.stii ; 

Tliy .subjects beg it of thee. 

CiioR. Hear, 0 king! 

r'onsider, we entreat thee. 

CKdi. What wouldst hovol 

Thirdv you I’ll e’er submit to him ^ 

OiiOH Revere 

His character, his oath, both plcadii>g for him 
031)1. But know you wliat you ask ? 

OiioR. We do. 

CKdl What is it? * 

CiioR. We ask thco to believe a guiltless friend, 

^or cast him forth dishonoured thus, on t light 
Suspicion’s weak siirmisa 

CEdi. lleqfic.sting this, 

You do request my banishment, or deiith. 

Ohor. No j by yon leader of the heavenly host, 
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Th’ immortal sun, T had not such a thought j 
I only felt for Thebes* distressful state, 

And would not have it by domestic strife 
Embittered thus, 

(Em. Why, let him then depart ; 

If CEdipus must die, or leave his country 
For shameful exile, be it so ; I yield 
To thy request, not his ; for hateful still 
Shall Creon ever be. 

Crbon. Thy stubborn soul 

Bends with reluctance, and when an^er lues it 
Is terrible ; but nature^ formed like thine 
Are their own punishuiont. 

CEm. Wilt thou not hence 1 

Wilt not begone ? 

Creon. I go ; thou knowst me not ; 

But these will do me justice. [Exit Creon. 


Scene IV. 

JocASTA, (Emrus, (hxoRiJs. 

OiioR. Pnuco^s^, now 

Persuade him to retire. 

doc\ First, let mo know 

The causci of this <lis-,onsion. 

t^noR. From leports 

Cncertain, and Mispieions most injurious, 

The quarrel rose. 

•loc. Was th’ accusation mutual 9 

Ciioii, It uas. 

doc, AVhat followed then ? 

Ask O' c IK/ mere ; 

’s already knowui ; we ’ll not re]>r tl 
’riic woe.-» of liapless Thebes. 

You are all blind, 

I nsensible, unjust ; you love me not, 

Yet boas; your piety. 

CuoR. 3 said before, 

Again J say, that not to loA*e my kizig 
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E^en aa myself, would mark me ff)r tho worst 
Of men. For thou didst save expiiin^ Tlifbis. 

Oh ! rise once more, protect, pve.>orve thy country ! 

Joe. Oking! inform me, whence this strange 'dis‘?ou- 
sion? 

(Edi. I’ll tell thee, my Jocastn, for thou knowat 
Tlu» love I bear thee, what this wicked Creoii 
Did artfully devise against me. 

Joe. iSpeak it, 

D he indeed be guilty. 

tEin. Orcou 

Tlial I did murder Laius. 

Jo('. Sp.ilvc be tliiM 

As knowing it Jiimsolf, or from anollier? 

Gi]ni. lie had suborned that ovil-v\ orking piicst, 

And sharpens eveiy tongue against lii'^ king. 

Joe. li(‘t not a fear perplex thee, (Edipus ; 

Mortals know nothing of futurity, 

And tlu^se prophetic seers aro all impostors ; 

I’ll p?»ove it to thee. KnoA\ then, Jjaius once. 

Not from Apollo, but his priests, recc‘ivod 
An oracle, wdiicli said it was decreed 
lie should be slain by his own son, tbo offspring 
Of Laius and Jocasta. Yet ho fell 
Hy strangers, murdered, for so f.inic rei)niis, 

I3y robbers, in tbe place \\herc iJirce na et. 

A son was born, but ere tlii’ee d.iys Jiad p.iss(»d 
The infant’s feet were bored. A ser\.int took 
And left him on the pathless mountain’s lop, 

I'o perish there. Thus Pheebus no’(‘r decreed 
That he should kill his father, or that Trains, 

Which much ho feared, sliouhl by his sou be slain. 

Such is tbo truth of oracles. Ilcmefortli 
Itegard them not. What heaven \\onM lia\fj us know, 
It can with ease unfold, and will ixweal it, , 

CEdi. What thou hast said, Jocasta, much disturbs 
me; 

I tremble at it. 

Joe. Wherefore rfiouhlst thou fo.nr I 

CEdi. Methought 1 heard thee say, Laius was slain 
Where three ways meet. 
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Joo. *Twas so reported then, 

And is so still. 

CEdt. Where happened the misfortune I 

Joo. In Phocis, where the roads unite that lead 
To Delphi and to Daulia. 

(PiDi. TIow long since ? 

Joe. A little time ere you began to reign 
Thebes, we heard it. 

(Edi. O almighty Jove ! 

Wliab wilt thou do with me'! 

Jor. Why tallest thou thus r 

G2di. Ask me no moi^; hut tell me of this Laius : 
What was his age ami stature t 

Joe. lie was tall; 

llis hairs just turning to the siher hue ,* 
ilis form not much unlike thy own. 

tEi)i. 0 me 

Sure I have called down curses on myself 
Unknowing. 

J<»c. Ua! wliat sayst thou, CEdipus I 

1 tTC'mblo whilst 1 look on tla'c. 

<Ei)i. Oh! much 

1 f('ar the proj)het saw too well ; hut say, 

Dm' thing will make it <*lear. 

Joe. I dread to Imar it; 

Vet speak, and I will tell thee. 

tEiu. Went he forth 

Wit h few attendants, or a numerous train, 

In kingly pomp^ 

Joe. They were but five in all. 

The herald with thorn ; but one chariot there, 

"W'liieh carried Laius. 

tEni. Oh ! 'tis but too plain. 

Who brought the news? 

Joe, ‘ A servant, who alono 

E^^eaped with life. 

tEni. That servant, is he here ? 

Joe. Oh no 1 His master slain, w^heu he ii turred 
And saw theo on the throne of Thebes, with jMjya- 
jMost earnc'st he hcsceched lae to dismiss Ijiia, 

Tlint he might leave this city, where he wiDietl 
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No longer to be seen, but to roiirp. 

And feed my flocks ; I granted liis request, 

For that and more his lionest sct\ accs 
H nd merited. 

I Veg he may Lo son! for 

Immediately. 

Joe. Ho shall : hub whiTefore is it 1 

OCdi. I fear thou ’si said too niueh,an«l fi)ro wi.sli 
<-00 him. 

Joe Ho shall come ; but, 0 my lord ! 

Am I not worihy to bo told the .-auso 
Of this distress ? 

CEdi. Thou art, and I "will tell thee; 

Thou art my he[>o — to whom should 1 impart 
My sorrows, but to thee ? Know then, Joeasta, 

1 am tho son of ]*ol\d>us, who i-eigns 
At Oorinth, and the JM(‘ro]i( 

Jlis queen ; tlu'ro long 1 held tli(‘ loreniost rank, 
Honoured and happy, when a strange (went 
(For ,trang(} it was, though little iiKU'iting 
Tins deep eoneei'n 1 felt) alaniieil me luueh : 

A dniiikcTi reveller at a feast proclainu'd 
'fliMt I was only tho siipp()s(‘d son 
Of Oorintli’s king. Scarce could 1 h('ar that d.iV 
The vile reproach. The next, J sought 1113 
And asked of them the truth; they too, eiir.igj d, 
Kesented much tho base indignity. 

1 liked their tender warmtli, but still 1 felt 
A secret anguish, and, unknown to them, 

Sought out tho Pythian oracle. In vain. 

Touching my parents notliing could 1 learn ; 

But, dreadful were the mis(’i’i(*s it dcnouncoJ 
Against me. Tuas my I’ah’, Apollo .'■aid, 

To wed my mother, to produce a race 
Accurs(^d and .abhorred ; and hnt. to flay 
My father who })egat me. Sad decn*e ! 

Lest I should e’er fulfil tho diro prediction. 

Instant I fled from Corinth, by the stars 
Cuiding my hai)le.sK journey Jto tlie jdaee 
^Vliere thou repurt’st this wTt'l chtsl king was tlain. 

But I will tell thee tho Avholo truth. At length 
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1 came to wliere the three ways meet, when, lol 
A herald, with another man like him 
Whom thou desciibst, and in a chariot, met me. 

Both strove with violence to drive me back ; 
hlnragod, I struck the charioteer, wlicn straight, 

As I advanced, tlie old man siiw, and twdee 
Smote me o’ th’ head, but dearly boon repaid 
llie insult on mo ; from his chariot rolled 
Prone on the earth, beneath my staff ho fell. 

And instantly expired I Tii’ attendant train 
All shared his fate. Tf4his unhappy stranger 
And Laius be the same, lives th«ro a wretch 
So erased, so hateful to the gods as I am ? 

Nor citizen nor alien must receive, 

Or converse, or eoininunion hold with mo, 

But drive mo forth with infamy and shnine. 

The dreadful eurs<‘ pronounced witli my own lips 
Shidl soon oertaho me. 1 have stained the bed 
Of him whom T laid murdered ; am J them 
Aught hut pollution ? if J lly from hence, 

Tlie bod of incest meets me, and 1 go 
To slay my father j^lvbus, the best. 

The tend(*rest pai-oiit. ’Phis must be the work 
Of some malignant power. Ve righteous gods ! 

Jjct me not see tliat day, but rest in death, 

I lather than suffer such calamity. 

Ciiou. 0 king ! wo pity thy distress; but wait 
With patience his arrival, and despair not. 

(Edt. That shepherd is my only hope : Jocasta, 
Would he were here ! 

J oc. {^uj)pose ho were ; what then ? 

What wouldst thou do? 

G3di. ^ ]’ll tell thee : if lie says 

The same as thmi dost, 1 am safe and guiltless. 

» Joe. What said 1, then? 

CEdi. Thou saidst he did report 

Laius was slain by robbers ; if ’tis true 
He fell hy numbers, 1 am innocent. 

For I was unattended ; if but one 
Attacked tiral slew him, doubtless 1 am he. 
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Joe. Be satisfied it must be as lie fii\sb 
Reported it ; he cannot cluinge the tale : 

Not 1 alone, but the whole city heard 
Or grant he should, the oraclo was ueV* 

Fulfilled ; for Pha3l>UH said, .'(X‘asfn'f> «on 
Should slay his father. That coukl iii'\er be ; 

Fni, oh ! Jooasta’s son long ennee is d^ad. 
lie could not murder Laiub ; therefore i^e\ < r 
Will 1 attend to jirophccies again. 

Right, my Joeasta , Iml, J beg lh(‘e, send 
And letch this shepherd ; do no^ lail. 

Joe. 1 will 

This moment ; come, my lord, let us g > in : 

I will do nothing but wluit plexuses thee, {^Excuai, 

Scene V. 

Chouus. 

S*rophr i. 

Grant mo honceforih, je powers divkio, 

In virtue’s ])ur( st ji.itlis to tr<*iul ! 

In evei} word, in eveiy deed, 

May sanctity of inaiineis e\ci ‘'hino ! 

Obedient to Iho laws of Jove, 

The laws descended from above, 

Which, not like those by feeble mortals given, 

Buried in daik oblivion lie. 

Or worn by time decay, and die, 

But bloom eternal like their native lieavon I 

Antustrophe i. 

Pride first gave birth to lyi.inny : 

That hateful vice, insulting pride. 

When, every human power defied, 

She lifts to glory’s lieiglit her votary ; 

Soon stumbling, from li®r tottering tlir<' i.O 
She throws the wretched victim down. 
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But may the god indulgent hear my prayer, 

That god whom humbly I adore, 

Oh ! may he smile on Thebes once more, 

And take its wretched monarch to his care 1 

Strophe 2 . 

Perish the impious and profane, 

Who, void of reverential fear, 

Nor justice nor the laws revere, 

Who leave their god for pleasure or for gain I 
Who swell by fraudi their ill-got store, 

Who rob the wretched and the poor ! 

If vice unpunished virtue's meed obtain, 

Who shall refrain tlie impetuous soiil, 

The rebel passions who control, 

Or wherefore do 1 lead this choral train 1 

Antisirophe 2 , 

No more to Delphi’s sacred shrine* 

Need we wdtli incense now repair, 

No more shall Pliocis hear our prayer; 

Nor fair Olympia see her rites dirine ; 

Tf oracles no longer prove 

The power of Plucbus and of Jovo. 

Great lord of all, from thy eternal tliioiie 
Behold, how imj>ious men defaiiK* 

Thy loved Apollo’s honoured name ; 

Oh ! guard his rights, and vindicate tliy own. [Exeunt, 


A(’T IV. 

Scene L 
JOCASTA, Oiiouus. 

JocASTA. Sages and rulei^ of the land, I come 
To seek the altars of the gods, and there 
With incense and oblations to appease 
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OfTended Heaven. My CEdipus, al«s! 

No longer wise and prudent, as you all 
Kemember once he was, with pn tUngs 
Compares the past, nor judges like hlmut/H ’ ; 
Unnumbered t*aic« lu?> anxious mind, 

And every tale awakes now terrors in In’ in ; 
Vain is my counsel, for ho !jeiu-s me not. 

Iheu, to thee, 0 Ph(obus ! for tlioii ^(ill 
Art neai* to help the wretched, we aj)jK*al, 
And .-uppliant l)og thee now to gi'ant thy aid 
l^ropiLious ; deep is our distress for, oh ! 

We see our pilot sinking at tin helm, 

And much already fear the vessed lost. 


8(xne 11. 

Shepherd from Corinth, Jocasta, Chorus. 

SiiEP. C\an you instruct nio, strani^ers. which way 
lies 

Tho pjilace of king (Edipue ; himself 
1 W'ould most gladly see. Can you inform mo? 

(hioR. This is the palace ; he is now' wdthin ; 

Thou seest his queen before theis 

8uep. Ever blest 

And happy with the happy mayst 1 Jiou li\ e ’ 

Joe. Stranger, tho same good wdsh to thee, for well 
Tliy words deserve it ; but say, wlicrcl'ore coni’st thou, 
And what 's thy new's ? 

Shep. To thee, and to thy lnid>.ind, 

Pleasure and joy. 

Joe. What pleasure? And wdionre ait thou t 

SiiEP. From Corinth. To be brief, 1 bring. theo 
tidings 

Of good and evil. 

Joe. Ha! what mean thy words 

Ambiguous ? 

Shep. Know then, if ^report say true, 

The Isthmian people will choose CEdipus 
Their sovereign. 
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Joe. Is not Polylms their king ? 

Shep. No ; Polybus is dead. 

Joe. What sayst thou ? Dead ? 

Shep. If I speak falsely, may death seize on me ! 

Joe. \io one of Jier Attendants]. Why fliest thou not 
to tell thy master ? Hence ! 

What are you now, you oracles divine ? 

Whore is your trutli 1 The fearful (Eclipus 
Prom Corinth fled, lest he should slay the king, 

This Polybus, who perished, not by him, 

But by the hand of Ileoren. 


Scene III. 

(EdIPUS, JoCASTA, SlIEPIIEllD, ClIORUS. 

Qilm. My dear Joeasta, 

Why hast thou called me hither? 

Joe. Hear this man, 

And when thou hearst him, mark what faith is due 
To your revered omcles. 

(Edt. Who is ho ? 

And what doth he report? 

Jor. Jlo oonios from Coiinth, 

And says thy father Polybus is dead. 

G^di. What sayst thou, stranger? Speak to me— oh I 
speak I 

SiiEP. If touciiing this tliou first desir’st my answer ; 
Know, he is dead. 

(Kni. JTowdiedhe? Say, by treason, 

( )r some disease ? 

Shep. Alas ! a little force 

Will lay to rest the weary limbs of age. 

^ CEdi. Distemper then did kill him ? 

* Shep. That in part, 

And part a length of years that wore him down. 

(Edi. Now, my Jocasta, who shall henceforth trust 
To prophecies, and seers, and clamorous birds 
With their vain omens — they who had decreed 
That I should kill my father. He thou seest 
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Beneath the earth lies buried, whil‘t 1 live 
In safety here^ and guiltless ot his blood : 

Unless perhaps sorrow for loss ot mo 
Shortened his days, thus only eonld I kii 
My father. But ijo s gono, aQd to the shatles 
Hath carried with him those vain oracles 
Of fancied ills, no longer worth in> cure. 
l)id I not say it would bo thus? 

Thou didst; 

But J A>^as full of fears. 

Jo( lltmcef. ill., no ni ue 

Indulge them. 

Q^Idi. But my mcihciV bed — Uial still 

Must be avoided. I must fly liom that. 

Joe. Why should man fear, whom chancf‘, and chance 
aloiK', 

Doth ever rule i Foreknowledge, .dl is \iiin, 

And can determine nothing. Therefor t' bc.sL 
It is to live as fancy leads, at largo, 

Uncvirbod, and only subject to our will. 

Fcsir not thy mother’s bt‘d. Oftim(*s in d m ams 
Have men committed inct'st. But his life 
Will ever be mo t bappy ulio contemns 
Snell idle jiliantoms. 

CEdi. Tboii 'vveil iigld, floi i, 

Did not my mother live. Bat .is il i'., 

Spite of thy words, 1 must be anxious si ill 
Joe. Think on thy f.ithei’s death ; it is a light 
To guide thee heie. 

(Edi. It is so. Yet 1 fear 

Whilst she survives him. 

SiiEP. Who is it _>on mi'iin ? 

What woman fear 3^011? 

CEdi. Meropo, the >Mle 

Of Polybus. 

Shep. And wherefore fear you lu i / 

CEdi. Know, stranger, a mo*'t dreadtul oiaele 
Concerning her affrights me. 

Shep. * May! know it, 

Or must it be revealed to none hut thee? 

€Edi. Oh no 1 I’ll toll thee. Idarbus hath decLirewi 
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That CEdipus bhould stain his motlier’s bed, 

And dip his hands in his own father’s blood ; 

Wherefore I tied from Corinth, and lived here, 

In happiness indeed. But still thou knowst 
Tt is a blessing to behold our parents. 

And that 1 had not. 

SiiEP. Was it for this cause 

Thou wert an exile then 1 

Q5di. Tt was. I feared 

That I mi< 7 ht one day prove my father’s murderer. 

SiiEp. What if I coni^ O king I to banish hence 
Thy terrors, and r(*store thy peace ? 

CEdi. Oh stranger! 

Couldst thou do tills, I would i-oward thee nobly. 

SiiEP. Know then, for this I came. I came to serve. 
And make thee happy. 

GLdi. Bub 1 will not go 

Back to my paionts. 

SiiEP. Son, 1 sec thou knowst not 

What thou ait doing. 

Wlierefore thinkst thou so? 

By heaven 1 beg thee then do thou instruct me. 

SiiEP. If thou didst tiy from Corinth for this cause 

CEdi. Apollo’s diro predictions still atiiight me. 

SiiEP. learst thou pollution from thy paicnts ? 

(15i)i. That, 

And that alono I dread. 

SiiEP. Thy fears are vain. 

CEdi. Not if they are my paicnts. 

SiiEP. Polybus 

Was not akin to thcc. 

CEdi. What sayst thou ? Speak 

Say, was not Polybiis my father 1 

SiiEP. * “ No; 

No more than he is mine. 

*CEdi. Why call mo then 

His son ? 

SnEP. Because long since I gave thee to him— 

Ho did receive thee from these hands. 

CEdi. Indeed 1 

And could he love another’s child so well ? 
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Seep. He had no children ; that persuaded him 
To take and keep tliee. 

CKdi. Didst Uj >n buy me, tlien, 

Or am I tliine. and mubt I call tluc fitl 1 

SiiEP. I Iftiind Hi (^lihiuron’s woot^ vale. 

(Eni, Wliat brought thee tiiere ^ 

Sui p. £ came to food my flocki 

On iiio green mountain’s side. 

It seems thou \sert 

A ’'wj aloring shepherd. 

Sun* 1 liy deliverer , 

1 saved thee from destruction. 

CEdi. How ? Wliat then 

liad happened to me / 

SiiLP. Thy own feet will best 

Inform thee of that circumstaneo. 

(Edt. All's* 

Why eallst thou to reinembiauco ti nii^loitune 
Of ^0 long datt 1 

SiiLP. ’Twas 1 wbo loosed the tendons 

Of thy bored feet. 

(Jh)i It seeni" in infancy 

1 siiilei ed much, then. 

SriEP. Tr till- incident 

Thou ow’st thy name. 

G!]nj Aly hitlicr, oi ni} mother, 

Who did it? Know\st thou i 

nuFP. He who gave thco to me 

Must tell thee that, 

(Eli. Then from anothei’s hand 

Thou didst receive mo, 

Shep. Ay; another shepherd. 

CEiJi. Whe was he? Canst thou lecollect 

SuEP. ,’Twae one, 

At least so called, of Laius’ family. 

(Em. Laius, w ho ruled at Thebes ? 

SuEp. The same ; this man 

Was shepherd to King Laius. 

CEdi. Lives he still ? 

And could I see him ? 

Shep. {pointing to the Choeus]. Some of these perhaps, 
His countrjunen, may give you information. 
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CEdi. [<o «/ie Choeus]. Oh! speak, my friends, if any of 
you Know 

This shepherd ; whether still he lives at Thebes, 

Or in some neighboiaring country. Tell me quick, 

For it concerns us near. 

CiiOR. It must be he 

Whom thou didst lately send foi*; but the queen 
Can best inform thee. 

CEdi. Knowst thou, my Jocasta, 

Whether iho man whom thou didst ordei* liithcr, 

And whom tho shepherd speaks of, be tlie same ^ 

Jor Wliom meant If#? for 1 know not. fEdipus, 
Think not so deeply of this thing. 

QjJni. Cxood heaven ! 

Forbid, J ocasta, 1 should now neglc ^‘ti 
To clear my birth, when thus the p*itli is marked 
And open to rao. 

Joe. Do not, by the gods 

I bog thee, do not, if thy hfo be dear, 

Make further search, for 1 liave felt enough 
Already from it. 

(Edi. Host thou satis lied ; 

Were 1 descended from a race of slaves, 

*Twould not dishonour thee. 

Joe. Yet hear mo; do not, 

Once more I beg thee, do not search this matter. 

(Fdt. I will not bo persuaded, 1 must search 
And find it too. 

Joe. T know it best, and host 

Advice thee. 

n^iDi. That advice perplexes more. 

do( . Oh ! would to heaven that thou nmyst never know 
Or ulio, or whence thou art ! 

OilDJ. [^0 pio Attunda-n’Ts]. Let some one fetch 
That shepherd quirk, and leav^e this v omaii here 
Ta glor}" in her high dei-cent. 

Joe, Alas! 

Unhappy Uklipus ! that word alone 
I now can speak ; remember 'tis my last. 

{Exit Jocasta. 
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Bcevi; IV. 

GJdIPI'K, ("‘lORUS. 

rTioti. Why fled the queei\ in Midi disorder hruce? 
Rt)i(dy dihtres4>od fehe seemed, luul Djiu*h T feai 
I!t * 'Tlenre bodes sfnne s.nl e\oia. 

< \Aj\ WImIi ei 

M.v\ eome of that, 1 am resolved . » Know 
Tlh^ seiTct of iiiy birth, ho\ iiiem sn( \er 
It clnnee to prove. Perhaps Ik i s<*as juide 
May make her bjosh to lind 1 w is lidi ]u))n 
Of noble parents ; but I call in) self 
'riio son of i‘orluii(‘, in\ iijdid;^<‘nt motlu'v, 

Wlinm I sladl iie\er l)e a.'*Jiam(‘d too' li 

Tlio kindred months that are like me, lier eJiildnn, 

'I'lu* years that roll obedient to her uill, 

Have Raised me tV(»m the lowest slide to ])o\v'er 
And splendour. \V hendoj-f', hein<^ wli.il 1 am, 

I uccd not fear the kuowledgt' of my hiith. 


SCLNE V. 

Chorus. 

Strophe, 

If my prophetic soul doth well divine, 

Ere on thy hri^w to-morrow's sun shall shine, 
(Jithicron, thou the mystery si jalt niiiold j 
The doubtful (Edipus, no longci blind, 
fcShalJ soon his country and his f.dher (ind, 

And all the story of his birth he told. 

Then shall we in grateful la)s 
Celebrate our monarch's praise, 

And in tho sprightly dance our songs triuniphant raijo* 
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AntiHlTOfilie.. 

What heavenly power gave birth to thee, 0 king ! 
rroni Pau/the god of mountains, didst thou J^pring, 
With some fair daughter of Apollo joined ; 

Art thou from him who o’er Oyllene reigns, 

Swift Hermes, sporting in Arcadia’s plains i 
Some nymph of Helicon did Bacchus find — 
Bacchus, who delights to rovo 
Through the forest, hill and grove — 

And art thou, prince, tlie offspring of their love 1 

Scene VI. 

QUnipus, Cnoiius, Shepueed from CoiiiNTn. 

CKdi. If I may judge of one whom yet I ne’er 
Had converse with, yon old man, w horn I see 
This way advancing, must be ihat same shepherd 
\Vi‘ ]ai(‘ly s('nt for, by lus age and mien, 
r/eii as this stranger did doseiibo him to us; 

My servants too uie vitli him. But you best 
( 'an s.iy, for you must know him well. 

Vnoii. Tis ho, 

JVf y lord ; the faithful sliepherd of King Laius. 

(ICdi. ^//c {SiiEPUERD/ro/a (7or/n^/<l. What sayst 
thou, stranger 1 — is it ho ? 

Biusp. It is. 

Scene VII. 

Old SiiEpnERD, CEdipus, Shepherd prom Corinth, 

' i/HORTTS. 

VEdi. Now answer me, old man ; look this way— » 
speak : 

Didst thou belong to Laius 1 

Old Siiep. • Sir, I did ; 

No hii cling slave, but in his palace bred, 
i seived him long. 
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CEdi. What wuh thy hnsipcsw thoiv ^ 

Old Shep. For my life’s betlei p.irt 1 tended sheep. 
CEdi. And whither didst tliou lead ? 

Old SiiEP. to Citharon, 

And to the neighbouring pLiiria 

(Euj. Behold this man ; 

[imhtmg to the Shepiierd o/ Con ufh 
Bosi. thou remember to have seen him 

< )i n SiiEi*. Whom ? 

WJiat I alh he done? 

QEni. Him, who now stands U thee, 

rallst thou to mind, or c•on^erv‘ or connection 
Between you in times pist ? 

Old Shep. • 1 Ctinuc»t say 

I recolleet it now. 

Shep. of Uorinth. ] do not wondm* 
lie should lorget mo, but I will i oca II 
Some facts of aru'ieiit date. He must rein 'nibcr 
When on Oitliieioii we tti^eilier fed 
Our several Hocks, in daily converse joined 
Fiom spring to autumn, and when winter bleait 
Approached, retired. I to my little cot 
Conveyed my sheep ; he to the palace led 
His fleecy care. Canst thou remember tliis ? 

Old Shep. I do ; but that is long, long since 
Shep. of Corinth, It is ; 

But say, good shepherd, canst thou call to mind 
An infant whom thou didst deliver to me, 

Requesting me to breed him as my own ? 

Old Shep, Ha ! wherefore ask^'t thou tins ? 

Shep. of Corinth [jpointing to CEdh’lsJ Behold him 
here, 

That very child. 

Old Shep. Oh I say it not : away ! 

Perdition on thee ! 

CEdi. Why reprove him thus ? 

Thou art thyself to blame, old man. 

Old Shep. In what 

Am I to blame, my lord ? 

CEdi. Thou wilt not apeak 

Touching this boy. 
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Old Suep. Alas ! poor mao, he knows not 
What he hath said. 

CKdi, If not by softer means 

To be persuaded, force shall wring it from thee. 

Old Shep. Treat not an old man harshly. 

O^Di. \to the Attendants]. Bind his hancb. 

Old SiiEP. Wlierefore, my lord 1 What wouldst thou 
have me do ? 

CEdi. That child he talks of, didst thou give it to 
him? 

Old Sitep. 1 did ; aiid would to lieavon I then had 
died ! 

riiJDi. Dio soon then shall, iniloss thou tollst it all. 
Old Shep. 8ay, rather if I do. 

QiIdi. This fellow means 

To trifle with us, by his dull delay. 

Old 81 rm*. I do not ; said 1 not I gave the child ? 
(Edi. When(jo came the boy ? Was he thy own, or who 
Did give him to thee ? 

Old Shep. From another hand 

I had received him. 

CEdi. Say, what hand ? From whom ? 

Whence came ho ? 

Old Shep. Do not — by the gods I beg thee, 

Do not inquire. 

CEdi. Foice mo to ask again, 

And thou shalt die. 

Old Shep. In Laius^ palace born 

CEdi. Son of a slave, or of the king? 

Old Shep. Alas ! 

Tis death for mo to speak. 

CEdi. And mo to hear ; 

Yet say it. 

Old Shep. He was called the son of Laius ; 

Hut ask the queen, for she can bett inform the©. 

CEdi. Did she then give the child to thee ? 

Old Shep. She did. 

CEdi. For what ? 

Old Sigr. To kill him. 

CEdl Kill her child I Inhuman 

And borboi'ous mother ! 
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Old Shep. A dire orficle 

AflTrighted, and constrained her to it. 

(Edt. Hal 

■What oracle ? 

Old Hhep. VAioh said, tUi son should slay 
llis parents. 

Wberefort* grW’.st thou tlicn the infant 
To this old shepherd ? 

Old Shep. Pity moved me to it : 

1 lioped he would have soon (ouveyod In'- rhargo 
To some far distant countiy ; h \ ' 

Preserved him but for mist r\ and voe, 

F(»r, O my lord ! if thou indee<l art lie 
Tliou art of al^ mankind tiie n]()^t uijhap])\. 

G^Idi. O me ! at length the myster;, ’s unravelled ; 

Tis plain, ’tis clear ; my fate is all determined. 

Tho«5e are my parents who should not I'oen 
Allied to me ; she is my wife, e’en sli<‘ 

Whom Nature had forbidden me to wed ; 

T hay* slain him w’ho gave me life ; and now 
Of thee, 0 light ! ] take my last farewell, 

Tor CEdipus shall ne’er behold thee moic. [^lIxcxuiU 

S^CENE VIII, 

< hlORUS. 

2>trophe I. 

0 hapless state of human rare I 
How quick tlie fleeting shadows 
Of transitory bliss below, 

Where all is vanity and woe ’ 

Py thy example laiigljt, O prince ! we j 
Man was not made for true felicity. 

Antii^trojthe i. 

Thou, (Edipus, beyond the rest 
Of mortals wert supremely blest : 

Whom every hand conspired to rai o, 

Whom every tongue rejoiced to piuisCi 
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When from the Sphinx thy all -preserving hand 
Stretched forth its oid to save a sinking land* 

Strophe 2 . 

Thy^ virtues raised thee to a throtle, 

And grateful Thebes was all thy own j 
Alas 1 how changed that glorious name 1 
Lost are thy virtues and tliy fame ; 

ITow couldst thou thus pollute thy father’s bod ? 
How couldst thou thus thy hapless mother wed I 

Avtistrojihe 2 . 

How could that bed unconscious bear 

Ho long the vile iucosluous 

But time, of quick and pin ring Mght, 

Hath brought the horrid deed to light ; 

At length Jocasta owns her guilty flame, 

And finds a husband and a child the same. 

pjjwih. 

Wrcichod son of Laius, tlit^o 
Henceforth may 1 never see, 

But absent shed the pious tear, 

And weep thy fate with grief sincoi i' ! 

For thou didst raise our e^os to life aiul h^>L[, 

To close them now in everhuting night. 


ACT V. 

SCKNE I. 

Messenger, Chorus. 

Messenger. Sages of Thebes, most honoured and 
revered, 

If e'er the house of Labdacus was dear 
And precious to you, what will be your grief 
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When I f>hall tell the niost'disasUnn tsile 
You ever heaid, nnd to \oui » \ c‘s pn st ut 
A pectaclo moie dreadtul thu tli( \ 

J)id e'er behold not the wide Dn luihi ^ Inios 
Nor Phasis’ Mioaiur cxn wisl Hk sunns 

Of thi^ polluted p dace , the dire ci iin< s 
IjonfT time concealed at leii^iftl aw Inonght U light , 

But those which spiing trom voluntaiy guih 
An still more dii idful. 

( iion Nofl\mg ( ui hi u >i>o 

Than that wo know ahead V , hi igst tla u i lo 
]Mi<fi)iUin( s to u I 

Mrs To b( In i Uk r[M n, 

I)n me Jcx* is( igS dc ad 

( IIOK Jofasti dead’ In wli h ii I 

Mes 11(1 ( m 1 , 

And what 's more dicadful, no om ^ M i (kc I 
Mint I nnsdt be lie Id xou all slnll li i 
1 111’ mud With 1 \gc, soon is she )( u lad tli'' ])iU(c, 

Inst) t ictinng to thi iiupl ill d 

Sli shut the door tluniivfd id I n Iw i Inn, 

( dl( d out oil Liuus (U id ind huh 1 un tl i L 
On tint uidi ipj)v son who niunliu 1 him 
And si lined Jus bod, then tuiiiinghi i sul ( i *. 

Upon till guilty (oudi, slu cuisid tlu jilin 
M hen she had borne a huslmnd fioin lu i uii I mil, 

And duldien fiom her child wli it follow t I tl i ii 
I know not, by the cries of Gklipus 
Prevented, for on him oui (}cs wcic Ijm I 
Attentive , forth he camr , hesccc lung us 
To lend him bome slurp wiapoii, mil iiiloi ii hui 
Wheie he might find liis motliei ind Jus wili 
Hib children’s wictdiid inotliti and his i ii 
Some ill designing power did then diici I lum* 

(For w e weie silent) to the queen s ap ii tnu ni , 

Forcing the bolt, lie rushed into the bed, 

And found Jocasta, whore we all bdiold ho', 

Entangled in the fata noose, which soon 
As he perceived, loosing the pendant lope, 

Deeply he groaned, and cisting on the ground 
Hxs wietched bod\ showed a piteous sight 
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To tlie beholders j on a sudden, thence 
Starting, he pld<?lred<£ronx off the robe she wore 
A golden buckle that adorned her side, 

And buried in his eyes the sharpened point, 

Crying, ho ne’er again would look on her, 

Never would see Lis crimes or miseries more, 

Or those whom guiltless he could ne’er behold, 

Or those to whom he now must sue for aid. 

His lifted eyelids then, repeating still 
These dreadful plaints, he tore ; whilst down his cheek 
Fell showers of blood Such faie the wretched pair 
Sustained, partakers in calamity, 

Fallen from a state of ha])pinos^ (for none 
Were happier once than they) to groans sjiid death, 
E-eproach and shame, and every human woe. 

<’iioi{. And where is now the poor unhappy man / 
Mes, Open the doors, he cries, and let all Tliebcs 
Behold Ins jjareuts^ murdex'or, adding words 
Not to ]>e nlterod ; banished now, he sa}’s, 

JJe must he, nor, devoted as li(‘ is 

By his own curse, remain in this sad place. 

31(‘ wants a kind conductor and a friend 
To help him now, for ’tis too much to bear. 

But you will see him soon, for lo 1 the doors 
Are opened, and yo\i will bohoUl a sight 
That would to pity move his deadliest foe. 

ScLNE ir. 

fEniPi's, jMessexoer, Cnours. 

CuoE. Oh I horrid sight I more dreadful spectacle 
Tlian e’er these eyes be] add ! what madness urged Ibee 
To this sad /Iced } Wliat power malignant heaped 
On thy poor head sucli complicated woe ? 

Ubhappy man, alas ! I would have held 

Some converse with thee, but thy lo(d:s affright me ; 

1 cannot bear t<; speak lo thee. 

CFin. ^ O me ! 

Where am I ^ and wlienee comes the voice 1 hear ? 
Where art thou, fortune ? 
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Chor. T^han^ed to misery, 

Dreadful to hear, and dreadful to behold. 

(Edi. 0 cruel darkness ! endless, hopjess night, 
Shame, terrors, and unutterable woe i 
Mere painful is tht* inemory a' my crimes 
Tlifin all the wounds my wild distraction made. 

(’noa. Thus doubly cursed, O prince! I woiidcr not 
At t by affliction. 

< Kni. Art thou lim, my fj imd I 

] know Ihy voice ; thou \voui(lsfc not lea\c the wretched ; 
Ihou ait my faithful, kind nssi * mt stil 

( *H()K. How couldst lliou iln s dejn 'm* (1^ li* of s^igln f 
What niiidness drove Uk'C to tin dtsjKM.iii* deed / 

Wliat god inspyed ? 

(Km. Apollo w’us the 

He was, nn fi-icnds, tlie cause ot all my \v(>t‘s ; 

JJut for th(‘s<^ eu*s- xnyself did epo ix h tlieii light — 

I want not tlic’m ; what use weie tla*) to me, 
llul to diseover scmies oi endless w^oo ; 
a. Tis hnt too true. 

(I^hii. What jileasuu* now leiiiains 

For Oedipus t He cannot joy in aiiglit 
To sight or ear delighttul. Curse on him. 

Whoe’er he W'as, that loosened my bound fi'ct, 

And saved me, in Citlueron’s vale, from death 1 
I owe him notliing : had 1 |iensJied tlaui, 

Much happier had it been for you, my friends, 

And for myself. 

Cnoii. 1 too could wish thou hadst. 

(Edi. 1 should not then have murdered Laius ; tlrm 
1 had not ta’en Jocasla to my bed ; 

But now 1 am a guilty wretch, tho son 
Of a polluted luotlier, father now 
To my own brothers, all tluit 's hoi’riblo 
To nature is the lot of (Etbpns. 

CnoE, Yet must I blame this cruel act, for sure 
The loss of sight is W’oi'se than death itself. 

(Em. 1 eaie not for th^ couiusel or thy praise; 

For with wliat eyes could 1 liavt* e'er belield 
^ly honoured father in tlie .sfuides below’, 

Or my unhappy mother, lioth dc'^troyed 
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By me ? This piinislimont is worse than death, 

And so it should be* Sweet had been the sip^ht 
Of my dear children — them I could have wished 
To gaze upon ; but I must never see 
Or them, or this fair city, or the palace 
Where 1 was born. Deprived of every bliss 
By my own lips, which doomed to banishment 
The murderer of Laius, and expcdled 
The impious wretch, by gods and men accursed : 
Could T behold them after this? Oh no ! 

Would I could now w^h equal ease remove 
My hearing too, bo ddaf os well as blind, 

And from another entrance shut out woo ! 

To want our senses, in the hour of ill, 

Is comfort t{) the wretched. O Oitha;ron ! 

Why didst thou e’er receive me, or received, 

Why not destroy, that men might ne^ver know 
Who gave me birth? O Poly bus ! O (kuinth ! 

And thou, long time believed my father’s j)alaco, 
Oh! what a foul disgrace to human nature 
Didst thou receive beneath a prince’s form 1 
Impious myself, and from an impious race. 

Where is my splendour now ? O Daulian ^ith ! 
The shady forest, and the narrow pass M 
Where three ways meet, who drank a fat^i ’s hlnod 
Shed by these hands, do you not still remember 
The horrid deed, and what, 'when here I caiijt', 
Followed more dreadful? Fatal nuptials, you 
Produced me, you returned me to the womb 
That bare mo ; thence relations honible 
Of fathers, sons, and bi'others came ; of wives, 
Sisters, and mothers, sad alliance ! all 
That man holds impious and detestable. 

But what in act is vile the modest tongir' 

Should never name. Bury me, liido me. friends, 
From every eye; destroy me, oast me foi*Lli 
To the wide ocean — let mo perish there : 

Do anything to shake oh* hated life. 

Seize me ; approach, my friends — you need not fear, 
Polluted though J am. to touch me ; none 
Shall suffer for my crimes hut I alone. 
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Cnoti. In most fit timo, Iny Icijul, ilio noble Creon 
This way advances ; he can lM‘ht detoiuiino 
And best advise; sole gnardinT» now of ''^hobes, 

To him thy pover devohes. 

'iVlmt shah L sayl 

(’an 1 apply to him for aid whom la to 
1 deej)ly injured by unjust suspieicu ? 
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Creon, Q^.DtPT^«-, Ciiorits. 

Creon, I come not, prime, to triumjdi o’er thy woes 
With vile reproach ; J pity thy misForiuijeh. 

But, 0 my Th(‘bans ! ii you do not fear 
The censure of your fellow-citizens 
At least respect t ho all-creating eye 
Of Phoebus, wdio beholds you thus exj)osing 
To public view a wretch accursed, polluted, 

Whom neither earth can bear, nor sun behold, 

Nor holy shower besprinkle. Take him hcnco 
Within the palace ; those who are by blood 
United should alone be witnesses 
Of such cala^iit 3 ^ 

O Creon ! thou, 

Tlie best of men, and 1 the Avorst, how kind 
Thou art to visit me ! Oh ! by the gods 
Ijot me entreat thee, since beyond my lioj;es 
Thou art so good, now hear me ; what 1 iisk, 

Concerns thee most. 

Creon, What is it thou dcsirest 

Thus ardently ? 

fUni. 1 beg Ihee, balli^ll me 

Prom Thebes this moment, to some hind rcniuLw, 

Where I may ne’er conA'crse Avith man again. 

Creon. Myself long since had done it, hut the gods 
Must be consulted first 

CEdi. Their will is known 

Already, and their oracle decRired 
Tlie guilty parricide sliouhl die. 
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Creon. It liath ; 

But, as it is, *twere better to inquire 
What must be done. 

(Edi. For such a wretch as me 

Wouldst thou again explore the will of Heaven ? 

Creon. Thy hapless fate should teach us to believe, 
And reverence the gods. 

(Edi. Now, Creon, list; 

I beg thee, I conjure thee, let a tomb 
Be raised, and all due honours paid to her 
Who lies within : she thy sister, Creon ; 

It is a duty which thou ow’st : for me, 

I cannot hope this city now will deign 
To keep me hero. O Creon ! let me go, t 
And seek the solitary mountain s top, 

My own Cithseron, by my parents doomed 
Long since to be the grave of CEdipus ; 

Where would I die, as they decreed 1 sliould. 

Alas I I cannot, must not perish yet. 

Till I have suffered evils worse than death. 

For I was only saved to be unhappy ; 

But 1 must meet my fate, whatever it be. 

My sons are men, and wheresoever fortuny 
May place them, cannot want the means tflife ; 
‘They shall not burthen thee ; but, 0 my friend I 
What will become of my unhappy daughters. 

With tenderest love, beneath a father's hand. 
Cherished so long ? Oh ! take them to thy caT-e, 
Thou best of men ! Oh ! might 1 but embrace them, 
But shed a tear o’er their disastrous fate, 

Might 1 be suffered but to touch them here, 

1 should rejoice, and think 1 saw them still. 

But liark ! methinks e’en now T hear the voice 
Of my dearitlauglitors ; liath tlie gracious Cieon, 

In pity to my woe^, already brought 
children to me ? — is it so ? 

Creov. It is : 

Thy wishes are prevented ; they ai’e here. 
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ScENi; IV. 

Daughters of CKdipus, (l^»pi rncoN, (^noars. 

rp^Di. May Heaven reward tlioe for this ^]fo^>dnos^ to 
me, 

Anti ^ivo thee much more bliss tiiau I li.i\e Limwn ! 
Now , 01 } dear children, couu Iow.ihK me ’'mie 
Towards your fathiT and your — bioihei ; m 
T hese si^ditloss eyo^, pierced by ir>y own m.m handbj 
Behold that wreUhed father who heeal mhi 
U nknowingly ou her who ^^.ue jjie Imth ; 

J cannot boo you now — 1 can bnt w'eep 
Your fate, to think what houns of wnddicdnoss 
You have io know hci'cafler. AVhii a.r now 
Must my poor children lly ? Viom e\i ly fea^t 
Joyless with iof and sh.ime, shall jon relurn ; 

And viien the lime shall coiiiC whmi ii|‘ej' \ears 
Should give yo\i to the nuptial h< d, who then, 

C^iielcss of fame, will let hi> <hil(l ]).iilaJvO 
The infamy of my abliornd inco, 

Sprung from a W'rctch uccui^imI, who Lilltnl his faihor, 
And from the womb that baie him did )u‘''^f‘t 
You my unhappy daiighlci » f Siu h loiaoach 
Must still bo yours, to \ii^in solitudi' 

Devotod ever, and a bainai bed. 

Son of Menaeceus. thou alone art left 
Their father now, for, oh ! Jocasta ’s dead, 

And I am — nothing. Do not then forsake 
Thy kindred ; nor, deserted and imloin, 

Sutfer thorn still in penury and wne 
To wander helpless, m tlic-ir t, uder u" 

Remember they have no suppoit but thee 
O generous prince ! have pity on them ; givo mo 
Thy fiiendly hand in promhe of tli\ .ud. 

To you, my daughtcis, had your caily \eais 
Permitted, I had given my la^ ad \ ice : 

Too young for counsel, all 1 ask of you 
As but to pra\ the gods Had i i} d Hie 
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May not be long ; but yours, my cliildren, crowned 
With many days, and happier far than mine. 

Creon. It is enough; go in — thy grief tran^poits thee 
Beyond all bounds, 

CEdi. *Tifi hard ; but I submit. 

Creon. The time demands it; theieforo go. 

OSdi. 0 Creon! 

Knowst thou what now I wish? 

Creon. What is it ? Ppeali. 

(Em. That I may quit this fatal places 

Creon. Thou asl. bt 

What Heaven alone can grant. 

(Em. Alas I to Heaven 

lam most hateful. > 

Crfon. Yet shall thou obtain 

What thou desirest. 

(Em. Shall 1 indeed ^ 

Creon. Thou&halt; 

I never say aught that I do not mean. 

(Em. Then let mo go : may I depart] 

Creon. Thou miyct • 

But leave thy children. 

(Em. Do not \'d\z 2 ihovMvom me. 

Creon, Thou must not alwa}s have thwill. Already 
Thou bt sufTcred for it. 

C'jiOR. Thebans, now behold 

The great, the nugljly (Edipus, who once 
The Sphinx’s daik enigma could unfold, 

Who less to fortune than to wi!^dom owed. 

In virtue as in rank to all superior, 

Yet fallen at last to deepest misery, 

Ijet moitals hence be taught to look beyond 
The present time, nor dare to say, a man 
Is happy till* the last decisive hour 
Shall close his life without the taste of woe. 
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ACT I. 

SCLNE J. 

OSDirus, Antigone. 

CEdipus. Where «ore we now, my dear Anti^:;onc f 
Knowst thou the pliiee ? "Will any alfoi'd 
Their scanty alms to a poor wandoici , 

The banished Q^dipub] 1 ask not much, 

Yet less receive ; but I am satlslled . 

Long time hath made my woes familiar to m0| 

And I have learned to bear calamity. 

But tell me, daughter, if thou seest a place, 

Or sacx’ed, or profane, where I may rest, 

Tliere set me down, from some inhabitant 
A chanr.* but we may learn where now we ore, 

And a''t. >o on^jht. ns be divert'^ us. 
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Ant. O CEdipus ! my poor, unhappy father, 

Far as my eyes can reach I see a city, 

With lofty turrets crowned, and, if 1 err not. 

This place is sacred, by the laurel shade 

Olive and vine thick-planted, and the songs 

Of nightingales sweet warbling through the grove; 

Here sit thee down, .and rest thy wearied limbs 
On this rude stone ; ’tis a long way for age 
Like thine to travel. 

(Edi. I’lace me heie, and guard 

A sightless wretch. ^ 

Ant. Alas ! at such a time 

Thou needst not tell Antigone hei* duty. 

Q^ni. Knowst thou not where wo are ? 

Ant. As J have learned 

From passing travellers, not far from Athens; 

The place I know not ; would \ ou that 1 go 
And straight inquire \ But now I need not leave thee, 
For, ]o ! a stranger comes this way, e'en now 
lie stands before you, he will soon inform us. 


SoBNiS 11. 

An Athenian, CEdipus, AntITonb. 

(Edi. Stranger, thou com'&t in happy hour to tell us 

What much wo wish to know ; let me then ask thee 

Atiie. Ask nothing ; speak not till thou art removed 
From otf that hallowed spot where now thou standst, 

By human footsteps not to be profaned, 

(Edi. To whom then is it sacred ] 

Atiie. ’Tis a place 

Where but to tread is impious, and to dwell 
Foi bidden, ^vhel•e the dreadful goddesses, 

J^nughters of Earth and Night, alone inhabit. 

(T^ju. Tla ’ let me hear their venerablo names. 

Atiie. By other naiiu^^ in other climes adored, 

Thci natives lieie call them Eumenidoj, 

Th’ all-seeing pow ers. 

(Edi. 


Oh 1 that they would but smile 
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Propitious, and receive a supplinnt^s prayer, 

That I might never leave this blest abode ! 

Athe. What dost thou mean % 

CEdi. It buits my sorrows well. 

Athe. T must inform the citizens; till tlieii 
Kcmain. 

CEdi. Oh ! do not scorn a wretched edle, 

But tell me, stranger— 

Athe. Speak ; 1 scorn thee not. 

CEdi. What place is this 1 

Athe. I’ll tell iheo what I know. 

This place is sacred all : great Neptune heio 
Presides, and he w’ho bears the liidng fire, 

Titan Prometheps ; w^hort^ thou tread^t is called 
The Brazen Way, the bulwark of our Stale : 

From this equestrian hill, their safest guai’d, 

The neighbouring villagers their general namo 
Derive, thence called Colonians all, 

CEdi. But say, 

Are there who dwell here, then ? 

Athe. There arc, and called 

From him they worship. 

(Edi. Is the pow’cr supreme 

Lodged in the people’s voice, or in the king? 

Athe. 'Tis in the king. 

Q2dt., Who is he? 

Athe. Theseus, son 

Of ^geus, their last sovereign. 

CEdi. Who will go 

And tell him 

Athe. What ! to come and meet thee here 1 

CEdi, To tell him that a little help bostoAved 
Would amply be repaid. 

Athe. Why, w hat eouldst Phou do. 

Dark as thou art ? 

CEdi. My words will not be so. 

Athe. Tlien mark me. that thou err not ; for to me 
Thy fortunes seem ill-suited to thy nature, 

Wliich is most noble ; therefor^ *?tay thou here 
Till I return ; I will not go to Athens, 

But ask these villagers, who sojourn here, 

Ifthou mayst stay. Athenian, 

X 
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Scene III. 

CEdipus, Antigone, 

(Edi. My daughter, is he gone 1 

Ant. He is, and thou mayst safely speak, for I 
Alone am with thee. 

Q^di. Goddes'^es revered ! 

.‘^incp in your seats my w^earied steps have found 
'riieir first repose, not ii^uspicious smile 
On Phcebus and on ino !*For know’, the god 
Who 'gainst unhappy Gldipus denounced 
Unnumbered woes, foretold that here at last 
I should have rest, within this hallow^ed grove 
These hospitable shades, and liiiish hero 
A life of misery : happy those, ho said. 

Who should receive me, gloj-ious their rew^ard. 
And woo to them who strove to drive me hence 
Inhuman. This ho promised to confirm 
By signs undoubicd ; thunder, or the sound 
Of dreadful earthquake, or the lightning's blast 
r^aunched from the arm of Jove. 1 doubt it not, 
tVom you some happy omen hither lec^F 
My prosperous stops, that first to you Wcame 
Pure to the pure ; and here on this rude seat 
Reposed me, could not be the work of chance \ 
Wherefore, ye potvers ! as Phoebus hath decreed, 
Here let mo find a period of my woes, 

Here end my wretched life ! unless the man. 

Who long hath groaned beneath the bitterest ills 
That mortals feel, still seem to merit more. 
Daughters of Ancient Night ! oh, hear me now I 
And thou, .from great Minerva called, the best 
And noblest city, Aihens » pit}' me, 

Pity the shadow of poor Gidipiie ; 

Foi*, oh ! 1 am not what I was. 

Ant. No mere : 

Behold a venerable baml a])])roach 
Of ancient natives, come perchance to seek thee, 
(Edi. I've done ; Antigone, remove me hence, 
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And hide me in the grove till by their words. 

Listening, I learn their purpose ; such foreknowledge 
WUl best direct us how to aet hereafter. [E^mnU 


Srr.vr IV. 

CiiOB. Where is ho ? Look, oxamino. searclx around 
f or this abandoned exile, of mankind 
The most profane ; doubtless some wn toned stranger. 
Who else had dared on this forbidden ^oil 
To tread, where dwell the dreadful deities 
We tremble e’en to name, and as wo pass 
T)are not behold, but silently revere, 

< )r soft with words of fairest omen greet? 

Of these regardless, here we come to find 
An impious wretch. I look around tlie grove, 

But still he lurks unseen. 


V. 

CEnirus, Amtiuom:, CriORUs. 

^ Behold me hero ; 

1 or by your words I find you look for me. 

Chor, \loohing steadfastly at hivi]. Dreadful his voice 
and terrible his aspect ! 

(Edi. I am no outlaw ; do not look tlms on mo. 

Chor. Jove the defender ! who is this old man ? 

CEdi. One on whom fortune little hath bestowed 
To call for reverence from you ; that, alas ! 

Is but too plain ; thus by another’s eyes 
Conducted here, and on her aid depending, 

Old as I am. 

CiioR. Alas ! and verl thou born 

Thus sightless ? Full of sorrow and of years 
Jndeed thou soemst; but do not let on us 
Thy curse devolve. Tliou ha-^. tr.insgrpssed the bounds 
Prescribed to mortals ; shun this hallowed gro\ 
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"Whero on tho grassy surface to the powers 
A welcome olfering flows with honey mixed 
The limpid stream ; unhappy stranger, hence, 

Away, begone ! Thou seest *tis a long space 
Divides us : dost thou hear me, wretched exile 1 
This instant, if thou dost, depart, then speak, 

But not before. 

(Em. Antigone, my daughter, 

"What’s to be done ? 

Ant, Obey the citizens ; 

Give me thy hand. 

CEnr. I^ill ; and now, my friends, 

Confiding thus in you, and thus removing 
you diiected, let me not be injiu-ed. 

C^iiOR, Thou shalt not ; be assured that thou art safe 
!N'()ne shall offend or drive thee hence 

CEnr. Yet more 

Must I approach? 

C^iiOR. A little farther still. 

GiIdi. Will this suffice ? 

CiioR. Bemove him this way. virgin 

ffhou hearst us. 

’*4 Thou must follow me, my father, 

Woali as thou art ; wo aro xinhappy {Jliiigons, 

And must submit ; whate’er the city pates 
Content to hate, and what she loves to lovo. 

QiIdi. Lead me, my daughter, to some hallow ed spot 
mutual converse fit, nor let us sliive 
Willi dire neccs'^ity. 

f ’iioit. Stop there, nor move 

Bf^yond tlmt stone. 

ni Thus, 1 lieu? 

Cl 11)11. ft is enough. 

fEni. Where sliould I sit ? 

CiioR. A little foi'wnrd lean, 

Ajiid rest thee there. 

Ant, [taking hold of 7iini\. Alas! ’fis m\ sad office — 
Let me perform it — to direct thy steps ; 

To this loved hand commit j-hy aged limbs ; 

1 will bo careful. /imf8 him on the ston^ 

CEdi, O unh»npy Stito ' 
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Chob. Now, wrcfched stranger, toll ns who thou ■ n, 
Thy country, iind thy name. 

Alas ! iny lords, 

A poor abandoned exile ; but, oh ! do not 

CiioR. What sayst thou ? 

Do not nslv me who I am ; 

Inquire no farther. 

Chou. Wherefore % 

My fiad race 

CiioR. Speak on. 

Q!3i)i. \turnhuj to Antiooke]. ]\Jy dniic;hter, liOAr shall 
I proceed % 

CiiOR. Thy race, thy father 

CEdi. • O Antigone ! 

What do I suffer ^ 

Ant. Speak; tlioii caiist nob be 

More wretched tlian thou art. 

CEdi. 1 will ; for, oh 1 

It cannot be concealed. 

Ciioii. You do delay ; 

Inform us straight. 

CEdi. Know yon the son of Laius ? 

Chor. Alas I 

CEdi. The race of Labdacus. 

( hiOR. O Jovo ! 

CEDi. Th’ unhappy CEdipus. 

CiioR. And art Ibou he? 

G^]di. Eg not affrighted at my words. 

Chou. 0 iroaven ! 

CEdi. Wretch that 1 am 1 what will benoiiie of uio ? 
ChioR. Away, begone, fly from this place ! 

CEdi. Then whore 

Are all your promises ? are they forgotten ? ^ 

CnoR. Justice divine will never punish those 
Who but repay the injury they receive ; 

And fraud doth merit fraud for its reward. 

Wherefore, begone, and leave us, lest once more 
Our city be compelled to force thee hence. 

Ant. O my kind friends !* as you revere the name 
Of virtue, though you will not hoar the prayers 
Of my unhappy father, worn with age 
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And laden with involuntary crimes; 

Yet hear the daughter pleading for her siro, 

And pity her who with no evil eye 
Beholds you, but, as one of the same race. 

Born of one common father, here entreats 
Your mercy to th’ unhappy, for on you. 

As on some god alone, we must rely ; 

Then grant this wished-for boon — oh ! grant it now, 
By all that*s dear to thee, thy sacred word, 

Thy interest, thy children, and thy god ; 

’Tis not in mortals to a\itid the crime 
'Which Heaven hath pre-ordained. 

(J 11 oil. Wo pity thro. 

Daughter of Gildipus; wo pity him, 

And his misfortunes; hut of wrath divino 
Still fearful, dare not alter our doci’ee. 

Now who shall trust to glory and fair fame 1 
Wliat shall it })rofit that your jnous city 
Was once for hospilable rites renowned. 

That she alone would pity and relieve 
The afilicted strangi'r'f Is she so to me 
Who drives me hence, and tremhles at a name t 
Me you can never tear, and for iny criJPs 
I am the sufterer, not the ofTondcr, 

Touching my father I have spoke, alas ! 

Tf Tis for that you do abhor me thus, 

Was 1 to hlamc '( The injury received 
i but lepaid, and tlierefore had I known 
Tlu^ crime 1 acted, i wore guiltless still. 

Whither I cami', 1 came unknowingly; 

Not so they acted who have banished me. 

By your commands already liere removed, 

Oh ! hy the gods, preserve, assist me now ; 

Ef you revere them, do not thus despise 
WJiat they di'cree ; their eyes behold the good 
And view the evil man, nor shall the wicked 
Kscapo their wrath ; use not their sacred names 
To co\ or crimes and stain the fame of Athens. 

As you received the supijliailt, oh ! remember 
Your plighted faith — ^i>reberve me, save me now ! 
Look not contemptuous on this wretched form, 
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Or cast reproach unmerited ; 1 come 
Nor impious, nor profane, and with me bring 
To Athens much of profit and renown, 

As wlion your king arrives, 3 'ou aD shall know : 
Meantime despise me not. 

Chor. Old man, Ihy words 

Are full of weiglit, and merit our ol>servauc‘c ; 

If those who here preside but know thy purpohe, 

It doth Buliice. 

(Edi. But say, where is the kingl 

CiiOR. Within his palace, but a me ^engor 
Is gone to fetch him hither. 

CEni. O my friends ! 

Think you a sightless wretch like jiie will movo 
His pity or his care, that ho will come i 
CiiOR. Most readily, when he shall hear the mime 
Of O^klipus. 

QiIdi, And wdio sliall tell it him 1 
(^Hoii. The journey’s long, but passing travellers 
Will catch the tale, and he must hear it soon ; 

Fear not, thy story is already known 
On every side; ’twill cpiicken liis slow stops, 

And bring him instant hither. 

(Eni. Jday he come 

In hapjiy hour to Athens and to me ! 
lie will ; what good man dotli not love Jiis country? 
Ant. 0 Jove ! what .shall I say or tJiink I My 
fntlier 

G<]r>i. What says my daughter ? 

Ant. Tin’s way bent, behold 

On a Sicilian stood, a woman conies, 

Her face concealed hy a Thessalian veil. 

To shield her fi’om the sun : am J <leceived, 

Or is it she ? T know not what to think. 

It is my sistiT, now she smiles upon mo ; 

It must, it can be none but my Isiiione. 

(-Edi. Who, my Antigone' 

Ant. It is thy daughter, 

My sister, but her \oicc wiU^soon convince you. 
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Scene VI. 

ISMENE AND ATTENDANT, CEdIPUS, AnTIGONE, ChORUS. 

IsM. O the sweet sounds ! a father and a sister I 
What pains have 1 not buffered in the search 1 
And now for grief can scarce behold you. 

CEdi. Oh I 

My daughter, art thou here 1 

Ism. Alas ! my father, 

H ow terribly thou look^ ! 

CEdi. Erom tho same blood 

The father and the daughter. 

IsM. Wrctehecl, race I 

CEdi. And art thou come, my daughter ] 

Ism. I have reached thee 

With toil and labour. 

CEdi. Touch me, 0 my child ! 

IsM. Let mo embrace you both. 

OBdi. Both miserable I 

Ism. Join then a third us wretched as yourselves. 

\They all embrace, 

CEdi. Ismtaie, wherefore art thou qpoae ? 

Ism, My care 

For thee, my father, brought me her^ 

CEdi. For me ? 

Ism. That I might speak to thee ; this faithful slave 
Alone conducted me. [Pointwy to her Attendant. 

(Edi. Thy brothers, say, 

What are they doing ? 

Ism. They are — what they are; 

For, oh ! between them deadliest discord reigns. 

CEdi. How like th* unmanly sons of Egypt’s clime, 
Where the 5nen sit inglorious at the loom, 

And to their wives leave each domestic care ! 

E'en thus my sons, who should have laboured for mo, 
Like women idly sit at homo, whilst you 
Perform their olfice, and with filial care 
Attend a wretched father. ^Thia kind maid, 

[pointing to Antigonb 

E^en from her infant days, hath wandered long 
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An exile with me, And supported still 
My feeble a"e ; oft through tho savage woods, 

Naked and hungry, by tho wintry storms 
Or scorching heats afflicted, led me on, 

And gave me food, unuiiiidful of her o^^n. 

Thou too. Ism one, wert niy faithful guard 
When I was driven forth ; and now art come 
To tell thy father what the gods declare ; 

A stranger now to Thebes, 1 know not what 
Hath passed between them ; thou l)ast some sad news, 

I know thou hast, to tell thy wretchefl father. 

Ism. What I have suffered in the search of thee 
T pass in silence o’er, since to repeat 
Were but, alai^ to double my misfoi-tiines ; 

I only came to tell theo tlie sad fate 
Of thy unhappy sons. Awdiile they seemed 
As if they meant to yiehl tho throne to Creon, 

Nor stain their guilty hands with Theban blood. 
Mindful of that pollution which reiiudued 
On thy devoted race ; but now some god 
Or their own wicked minds have raised a flame 
Of dire contention, which shall gfiiii the power 
Supreme, and reign in Thebes. Eteocles 
Hath drove his elder Polynices forth, 

Who, now an exile, seeks (as fame rc})orts) 

The Argiaus, and in solemn contiiict joined 
With these his new allies would raise their fame 
Above the stars, and sink our Thebes in ruin. 

These are not words alone — ’tis now in act, 

Alas! e’en now I fear, nor know I when 
The gods will tako compassion on thy woes. 

CEdi. Hast thou no hope tliey’ll pity me ? 

IsM. J have; 

Their oracles have said it. 

CEdi. Ha ! said what ? 

My daughter, ti'll me, wdiat have they declarc'd % 

Ism. Tlie time would come, they said, when Thebes 
once more 

Must seek thee, dead or liviiig, for her safety. 

CEdi. Wliy, what could such a wretch os I do for 
then! 9 
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IsM. Their only hope, they say, is placed in thee. 
GilDi. T, that am nothing, grown so powerful ! Whence 
Can it proceed % 

[sAi. The gods, who once depressed thee, 

Now raise thee up again. 

(Kdi. It cannot bo ; 

WIk) falls in youlh will never rise in age. 

IsM. Know, for this very purpose Creon comes; 

Eio long thou mayst expect him. 

CKdi. What to do. 

My daughter? 

lsi\r. To remove tJieo hciu'c, and place thoo 

No'iier to Thebes, but not within Iut brirdcus. 

If not within, what prolit can it bo 
To them ? 

Um. Tliy ioinb, raised in a foreign land, 

Tlioy fear would prove most fatal. 

< him. But how know they 

It niiist be so, unb'ss some god declared it ? 

For this alone they wish to ha\e thee near 
Tli(' borders, in their power, and not thy own. 

(Em. To buiy mo at Thebes? 

J s M . That^hniiot be ; 

Tlo crime forbids it. 

(him. Then Til ne\er ^o. fanco. 

Tsm. a time will come when they shall feel thy venge- 
(him. What strange vieissitinle can e’er produce 
Tins wished event I 

i^M. Thy WTaih, when at thy tomb 

Tlnw' shall be forced to meet. 

lEm. Who told thee this ? 

Ismene, say. 

]sM. The sacred ministers 

Of Dclphos. ‘ 

G^ni. Came it from Apollo\s shiine? 

>SM. On their return to Thebes they dul report it. 
(Em. My sons, did they hear auglit of this ? 

Both hoard, 

And know it w’ell. 

CEdi. Yet, impious as they are, 

Preferred a kingdom to their father’s lovet 
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Ism. With grief i tell thee what giief I lu,u(h 

CEdi. Oh ! limy the gods doom llieui lo endless sUile, 
Ne’er may the battle cease till CEdipus 
Himself shall end it ; then, nor he wlio hears 
The sct'pire now, should long maintain the throne, 

Nor Polynices e'er to Thebes return ; 

They should not live W’ho drove a parojit forth 

4'n mistvy and exile, left h}’ tlioso 

Who should have loved, supported, and revered him; 

I know they say tlie eily hut complied 
With rny recjuest — 1 asked for baiiishriieiit ; 

Not then I asked it. In my desperate mind, 

When lirst 1 i-agi'd, T wisIhmI indeed for deatli; 

It had been grateful tl)en, but no kind friend 
Would minister the lioon. At length my grad* 

(rave way, and when they saw my troubled soul 
Had taken ample vengeanei* on itself. 

After long stay, the city drove me lorth ; 

And those who could have sa^ed me, my base sons, 

Deaf to a father’s pra\ers, permit me still 
To roam abroad in poverty and exile. 

From these alone, far as their tender sex 
Can help me, I receive the means of life, 

All the sweet eomfort, food, or needful rest 
Earth can afford me now, whilst to my sons 
A throne was dearer than a father’s love ; 

But they shall never gain me for their fneud, 

Ne’er reign in Thebes— these oracles declare 
They never shall. I do remember too 
Another prophecy which Pho'bus erst 
Delivered to me : let ’em send their Creou, 

Or any other powerful citizen, 

To drag me hence ; my hospitalile friends, 

If to those all-protecting deities 

Who here jireside you loo will lend your aid, 

Athens shall find in me its best defence, 

And vengeance strike the foes of (Edipua. 

CnOR. Thou and thy daughters well deserve our pity 
And, for thy words are full of promised good 
To our loved city, T will tell tliee all 
*Tis meet thou shouldst perform. 
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OEdi. My best of friends, 

Instruct me , I am ready to obey. 

CiioR. An expiation instant must thou make 
To the offended powers whose sacred seat 
Thou has profaned. 

(Edi. But how must it bo done ^ 

(^HOR. Fust, ^\ith pure hands, from th* ever-flowing 
spring, 

Thy due libations pour. 

CKdi. What follows then'? 

Chor. Take thou a Qpp wrought by some skilful hand, 
Bind it with wi oaths around. 

QSdi. Of leaves oi line ids 

Composed ? • 

Chor. Of wool, fresh fiom the new-shoin limb. 
Q5di. Is there aught else ? 

CiiOR. Then, turning to the sun, 

Make thy libations. 

CEdi. From the cup, thou sayst, 

Chioit. The watci from thiee fountains diawn; and 
last 

Bemember, hoik* be left. 

CEdi. With thatfflonc 

Must it be filled *? 

Chor. Water with lione^ mixed — 

No wine, this pour on th’ earth 

(Edi. What then remains? 

Chor. Take in thy hand of olive-boughs thrice nine. 
And offering these, begin thy humble piayer. 

(Edi. But how address them ? Tllat concerns me near. 
Chor. Their name thou knowst implies benevolent ; 
Intreat them therefore kindly now to piove 
Benevolent to thee , but, remember, 

Low be thtf voice and short the supplication. 

That done, return — be careful to perform it; 

T*TOav assist thee then with confidence, 

But if thou dost it not, must tremble foi thee. 

(Edi, My daughters, heaid you this i 
Ant We did; command 

What’s to be done. 

(Edi. 


What I can never do, 
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Powerless and blind as I am ; one of you, 

My daughters, must perform it. 

Ant. One alone 

May do the task of many w hen the mind 
Is active in it. 

CKdi. Hence then, <£uiek, away ! 

But do not leave me hero alone. 1'lieso limbs 
Without a guide will ncv(‘r find their way. 

IsM. Father, I go; but how to li nd the ]>laro 
I know not. 

Chor. Stranger, t’ oilier sid( of llio grove; 

There, some inhabitant will soon inlonii thee. 

If thou shouldst want absistan(‘c or instruction. 

Ism. Meantyne, Antigone, remain thou here. 

And guard our father well : eai es are not ca resit 
When we endure them for a parent’.^ sake. ' 

ISMENE. 


Scene VTI. 

CEnirrs, AxTUiONE, Chorus. 

CiiOR. Stranger, albeit wo know ^tis most ungrateful 
To raise the sad remembrance of past woes, 

Yet would we gladly heai' 

GiDi. What wouklst thou know 'i 

CnoR. The cause of thy unhappy state. 

OHIdi. Alas ! 

By all the sacred honpitablo rites, 

I beg thee do not ask mo to reveal it ; 

My crimes are horrible. 

CiioR. Already fame 

Ilatli spread them "NAide, and still talks loudly of them; 
Tell us the trutli. 

G5di. Alas ! 

CiioR. L(‘t me beseech thee ! 

(Edi. O me 

Chor, Comply : ask what thou wilt of me, 

And thou shall ]ia\e it, 

(Fw I have «!ntTcH’<l much; 
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The gods can witness ^twas against my will ; 

I knew not of it. 

Chor. Knew not what 1 

QSdi. The city, 

Unknowing too, hound me in horrid nuptials. 

CnoR. And didst thou then pollute, as fame I’cports, 
Thy mother’s bed ? 

Q5dt. Oh ! death to hear : 1 did. 

Here, here they are. 

CnoR. Who ’s there ? 

CEdi. My crimes ! my dauglifors ! 

Chor. Daughters andisisters of their father i Oh 1 
Tis horrible indeed ! 

Qim. ’Tis woe on woo. 

Chop. Great Jove ! both daughters of one hapless 
mother ! 

What hast thou sutTered ? 

CEdi. Ills not 1o bo borne. 

Cnoii. Didst thou then p^^rpetiate the horrid deed! 
CEdi. Oh no I 

Ciioii. Not do it ^ 

CI^DT. T received from Tli(d)cs 

A fatal gift ; would I had never t.i’en it ! 

CnoR. And art thou not a inurderqlftoo ? 

CEdi. What's that 

Thou sayst ] 

Ciiou. Thy father 

CEdi. Thou adtl'st grief to grit‘f. 

Chor. Didst thou not murder him ? 

CEdi. 1 did : but hear— 

CiioR. Hear what? 

CEdi. TI>e caiFO. 


Chor. What enn^e? 

CEdi. • J’U tell thee. Know then, 

I murdered others too, yet by the laws 
I stand abjsoUeJ; ’twas done in ignonmee. 

CiioR. \scenuj Thrseds, who enters^ But lo ! the king, 
-rEgean Theseus, comes ; 

The fame of thee hath bi ought him here already. 
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Scene VIIT, 

Theseus, CEdipus, Antigone, Cnonus. 

The. O son of Laius ! long ere this the tale 
Of thy disastrous fate, by many a tongue 
Belated, I had heard: thy torn forth 
By thy own de.sperate hand : and now 1 see 
It was too true. Thy garb and di end fill aspect 
Speak who thou art. Unhappy GEdiiui^, 

1 come to ask, in pity to thy woes, 

What ’s thy request to Athens or to me — 

Thine, or tliis hapless virgin on iliy sti ps 
Attendant. P^peak; for large niest be the boon 
1 would refuse tliec. I have known loo >\tll, 

My. self a wretched ■wanderer, tlu‘ woes 
Of cruel exile, not to pity thine : 

Of toils and clangers in a foreign land 
Mucli have I suHered ; tlu'rcforc not to mo 
Shall the poor stranger ever sue* in viim 
For aid and safety. Mortals as we are, 

Uncertain ever is to-morrow's fate^ 

Alike unknoiMi to The.scais and to tlue. 

(Em. Theseus, thy words declare tiiy noble nature, 
And leave me little to reply. Thou kiiowst 
My story — ho and whence I am ; no more 
llemains, but that I tell thee my request, 

And we have done. 

The. Proceed then, and inform mo 

G^di. 1 come to give this wretched body to thee, 

To sight ungiMcioiis, but of worth more clear 
To thee than fairest forms could boast. 

The. Yv iiul woildh ? 

CEdi. Hereafter thou shalt knov* — not now ^ 

The. But vlr.n 

Shall we receive it ? 

G^di. When I am no more 

When thou bhalt bury me. 
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The. Death is, it seems, 

Thy chief concern, and life not worth thy care. 

CEdi. That will procure mo all the means of life. 

The. And is this all thou ask’st, this little boon f 

CEdi. Not little is the strife which shall ensue. 

The. What strife ? With whom — thy children, or my 
own ? 

(Edi. Mine, Theseus; they would have me back to 
Thebes. 

The. And woiildst thou rather bo an exile here? 

OilDi. Once they refused me. 

The. An^er suits but ill 

With low estate and miseries like thine. 

CEdi. Hear first, and then condeiiiu me. 

The. Not unheard 

All thou canst urge, would I reprove thee. Speak. 

(Edi. 0 Theseus 1 T have borne the worst of ills. 

The. The curses on thy race I 

UilDi. Oh no ! all Cb'eece 

Hath heard of them. 

The. What more than mortal woe 

Afflicts thee then ? 

(Edi. E^cn this: my cruel sons 

Have driven ino from my country ; Jfv(*vmoro 
Must Thebes receive a parricide. 

The. W iiy then 

Recall thee now, if thou^piust ne’er roturu ? 

(Edi. Commanded by an oracle div^inc. 

The. Why, what doth it declare ? 

(Edi. That '^riiobe.s shall yield 

To thee, and to thy arms. 

The. But u hence should spring 

Such dire contention ? 

(Edi. Dearest son of Hagens, 

From age and death CAOin])i, the gods alone 
Immortal and unchangeable remain, 

Whilst all tilings eke fall by the band of Time, 

The universal eonqueror. Earth laments 
Her fertile powers cxliauatqd. ITumaii strength 
Is withered soon. hVen faith and trutli decay, 
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And from their allies fraud and falsehood rise. 

Nor friendship long from* man to man endures, 

Or realm to realm. To each successive rise 
Bitter and sweet, and happiness and woe. 

Athens and Thebes thou seest united now, 

And all is well; but passing time shall bring 
The fatal day (and slight will be the cause) 

That soon shall change the boinls of amity 
And holy faith, for feuds and deadliest ha! e. 

Thmi, buried long in earth, shall this cold torse 
Drink tlieir warm blood, which from tin* mutual wound 
Frequent shall liow. It must be as I ttdl iliee, 

If Jove be Jove, and great Apollo true. 

But why should 1 leveal the lived decree 
Of all-deciding Heaven ? Permit me now 
To end where I began. Thy plighted faith 
Once more confirm, and never shalt thou say 
The wretched Qidipus to Theseus came 
An useless and unprofitable guest, 

If the immortal gods have not deceived me. 

CnoK. 0 king ! already hath this man declaied 
The same goodwill to thee and to our country. 

Thes. Can 1 reject benevolence and Jovt* 

Like this, my friends? Oh no ! the common rites 
Of hospitality, this altar here, 

The witness of our mutual vow >, forbid it ; 

He comes a suppliant to the goddesses, 

And pays no little tribute boili to me 
And to my kingdom ; he shall find a seat 
Within my realms, for I revere lii.s vii-tiies. 

If here it pleasetli him to stay, reincinber \ to the CiioJius 
*Tis my command you gujird tliis stranger well : 

[f thou wouldst rather go with me, thou mav’t ; 

J leave it to thy choice. G^mrus, 

Q^di. Reward them, Jove*. 

The. What sayst thou ? wilt thou follow mo ? 

(Km. 1 w'ouM, 

If it were lawful, but it must be here — 

This is the place 

The. For wlmt : I’ll not (lcn\ * 
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(Edi. Where 1 must conquer those who banished me. 

The, That would bo glory and renown to this 
Thy place of refuge. 

&DI. If I may depend 

On thy fair promise. 

The. Fear not, I shall ne’er 

Betray my friend, 

GCdi. I will not bind thee to it 

By oath, like those whom wo suspect of ill. 

The. Tliou needst not, Oedipus ; my word 's my oath. 

(Edi. How must I act then? 

The. Fear’st thou aught ? 

n^h)X. I do. 

A force will come against me. 

The. [jiointimj to the Cnoitus], Here 's thy guard ; 
Tlie^-e shall protect thee. 

(Edi. If thou goost, remember 

And save me, Theseus. 

The. Teach not mo my duty. 

(Edi. Still am I fearful. 

The. Tliesous is not so. 

(Edi. Knowest thou not what they threatened? 

The. This I know, 

No power on earth shall wrest theeifom this place. 
Oftimes the angry soul will vent itwrath 
In idle threats, with high and empty words, 

Which ever, as tho mind is to itself 
Bestored, are — nothing. They may bonst. tlieir strength, 
And say ihoy ’ll tear tliee from mo ; but \ tcdl thee 
The jonmt'y would 1)0 long and tedious to them ; 

They will not hazard it- they dare nut : therefore 

Be for if }»y Plia*bus sent 

Thou hither canrst, thouVt safe without my aid, 

Tjon if I h'liv’e thoc safe ; for know, the name 
Of Tlieseus hero sulliceth to protect thee. 

[EjcU Theseus. 
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Scene JX. 

OBdipus, Antigone, CuoEua 

Chorus. 

Strophe I. 

Thou art come in happy time, 

Stranger, to this blisshil clime, 
liong for swiftest steeds renoA^ nod, 
Fortilest of the regions round ; 

Where, beneath tlio ivy shade, 

In thef dew-sprinkled glade. 

Many a love-lorn nightingale 
Warbles sweet her plaintive tale ; 

Where the vino in clusters pours 
Her sweets, secured from wintry showers 
Nor scorching suns, nor raging storm 
The beauties of the year deform. 

Aiitistrojihe i. 

Where the sweet narcissus growing, 
Where the yellow crocus blowing. 

Hound the sacred altars twine, 

Offering to the powers divine ; 

Where the piire springs perpetual flow, 
Watering the verdant meads below, 
Which with its earth-enriching wa\ es 
The fair Cephisus over Laves ; 

Whore, with his ever-sporting train, 
Bacchus wantons on tlie plain. 

Pleased with the Muses still to rove,. 
And golden Venus, queen of love. 

Strophe 2. 

Alone within this happy land. 

Planted here by Nature’s hand, 

Which, nor Asia's fertile plains. 

Nor Pel ops’ spacious isle contains. 
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Pallas, thy sacred olive grows, 

Striking terror on our foes ; 

Ever free from hostile rage, 

Erom wanton youth or greedy ago ; 

Happy in sage Minerva’s love, 

And guarded still by Morian J ove. 

Antiairophe 2 . 

But nobler gifts and fairer fume, 

Athens, yet adorn thy name ; 

8uch wondrous gifts hath pouiod on tlico, 

Thy great proteetjpg deity. 

Here first obedient to command, 

Formed by Neptune’s skilful hand, 

The steed was taught to know the rein, 

And bear the (jhariot o’er the plain , 

Here first along the rapid tide 
The stately vessels leai’ned to ride, 

And swifter down the currents flow 

Than Nereids cut the waves below. [ExmnU 


ACT 11. 


SCE.NE 1. 

Antigone, GSdipus, Ciiouus. 

Antioone, Great are thy praises, Attica, and now 
The time is come to show thou dost deserve them. 
CEdi. What means my daughter ? Speak ; what now 
event 

Alarms the§? 

Ant. Creon, with a numerous band 

Of followers, comes this way, 

(Edi. Oh ! now', my friends, 

If ever, help me. 

CnoR. Fear not , well protect thee. 

Though 1 am old, the strength of Attica 
Is not decayed, \ 
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Scene II. 

Creon {with Attendants), CEdipus, AntigonIj 
Chorus. 

Creon. Most honoured citizens, 

1 see you look with eyes of fear upon me, 

Without a cause ; for know, I came not here 
Intending aught of violence or ill 
Against a city so renowned in (rr(‘cce 
As yours hath ever been ; i only came, 

Commissioned by State of Tliebes, to fetch 
This old man back, if by jjersuasiuu mild 
1 could induce him to return ; not sent 
By one alone, but the united voice 
Of a whole people, who assigned the task 
To me because, by blood united to him, 

I felt for his misfortunes as my own. 

( ^ome therefore, CEdipus, attend me home ; 

'Jliebes calls thee back, thy kingdom now demands theo— 
Hy me she calls thee ; listen to thy friend, 

For surely Creon were the worst of men, 

I f he could look on woes like thine unmoved 
When J behold thee, in a foreign land 
A wretched wanderer, forced to beg thy hiead 
I^^rom place to place, with this unhappy maid, 

Whom little did 1 think to see exposed 
To misery and shame, of nuptial rites 
Hopeless, and thus bereft of every aid, — 

< )h 1 *tis reproach and infamy to us 
And to our race ; but 'tis ah’eady known, 

And cannot be concealed. O CRdipus ! 

1 here beseech thee, by our country's gods. 

Return to Thebes ) bid thou a kind farewell— 

Bor she deserves it — to this noble city, 

But still remember thy own dearer country. 

(Edi. Thou daring hyj)Ocyite, whose specious wiles 
Beneath fair semblance mean but to beti’ay, 

Why wouldst thou tempt mo thus? Why thus ouee mora 
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Ensnare me in thy toils, and make me still 
More wretched than I am % Long time oppressed 
By heaviest woes, I pined within my palace, 

And longed for exile ; but you then refused 
To let me go, till, satiated with grief, 

My soul at length was calm, and much I wished 
To spend my few remaining years at home : 

Then thou — for little did the kindred blood 
Thou talkst of then avail — didst banish me \ 

And now again thou com’st to make me wretched. 
Because thou seest this kind benignant city 
Embrace and cherish, t^u Wouldst drag me hence, 
With sweetest words covering thy bitter mind, 
Professing love to those who choose it not.^ 

He who denies his charitable aid 
To the poor beggar in his utmost need, 

And if abundance comes, should oiler that 
Which is not wanted, little merits thanks. 

Such is thy bounty now— in word alone, 

And not in deed, the friend of (Edipiis. 

But I will tell them what thou art. Thou earnest not 

To take me hence, but leave me in the borders 

Of Thebes, that so thy kingdom may escape 

The impending ills which this avengift city 

Shall pour upon it ; but ’twill come t Jj^ass 

As I foretold : my evil genius still 

Shall haunt yon, and my sons no more of Thebes 

Inherit than shall serve them for a grave. 

Thy country's fate is better known to me 
Than to thyself, for my instruction comes 
From surer guides — ^from Phoebus and from Jove. 
Thy artful speech shall little serve tliy purpose, 

'Twill only hurt thy cause : therefore begone ! 

I'm not to bo persuaded. Let me live 
In quiet here, for, wretched as 1 am, 

'TyiU be some comfort to be fai* from thoe. 

Cbeon. Thinkst thou I heed thy words ? Who’ll 
suffer most 

For this perverseness — thou,, or I ? 

CEdi. Thy little arts will nought avail with mo, 

Or with my friepds. 
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Cbeon. Poor wretcli ! no time can cure 

Thy follies ; thy old age is grown delirious. 

CEdi. Thou hast a hateful tongue ; hut few, how 
Soe’er they be, can always speak aright. 

CiiEON. But to say much, and to say well, arc tilings 
Which differ widely. 

(Eni. What thou snyst no doubt 

Is brief, and proper too. 

(JuEON. ’Twill liardly sc'oni so 

To those who think like thee. 

G^dt. Awny ; nor dare 

Din'cfc my steps, as if thou hadst tin* pcmcT 
To place mo where thou wilt. 

OiinoN. Ttenicmber all 

To witness tliis, for he shall answ er it 
When ho is mine. 

Giliu. But who shall force mo henco 

Against the will of lhe.se my friends f 

Cue. Tlieir aid 

Is vain, already 1 have dotio what much 
Will hurt thee. 

(Edi. lla! what throats are tliesi* ? 

CiiEON. I'hy daiigliters 

Must go with me ; one is seemed, and now' 

This moment wdll I wre,st the otlau* from thc{*. 

(Edi. Omo! 

Creon. I’ll give thee much more cause for grief. 

(Edi. Hast thou my daughter! 

Creon. Ay, and will have this. 

(Edi. [to the Ciioiins]. Wh.it wili you do, my fiieiuls? 

Will you fonsake me ? 

Will you not drive this Aule, abandoned man 
Forth from your city? 

CiiOR. Stranger, hence, a^vay ! 

Thy actions are most shameful and unjust. 

Orkon, Slaves, do youi* ollico j bear her off by force, 

If she consents not. 

Ant. Whither sh.ill 1 fly 

For aid ? What god or man shall 1 implore 
To succour mo ? 

CnoR. Alas ! what wouldst thou do? 
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Obeon. I touch not him, but I must have my own. 

Ant. O princes 1 aid me now. 

Ohor. Tis most unjust. 

Creon. I say *tis Just. 

Chor. Then prove it. 

Creon. They are mine. 

Chor. O citizens ! 

Ant. Oh ! loose me : if you do not^ 

You shall repent this violence, 

Creon. Go on, 

I will defend you. 

CEdi. He, who injures me, 

Offends the city. 

CiiOR. Said I not before 

It would be thus % 

Creon. \to the Chorus]. Let go the maid this instant. 

Chor. Command where thou hast power. 

Creon. Let her go. 

Chor. Begone thyself. What, ho ! my countrymen, 
'J'he city is in danger ; haste and save us. 

[Creon’s J'oUowers seize on Antigone. 

Ant. I'm seized, my friends. Oh, help ! 

lEni. Where is my daughter? 

Ant. Torn from thee. 

(Edi Oh ! stret® torth thy hand. 

Ant. T cannot. 

(^reon. Away with her 

CEdi. O wretched Oedipus ! 

Creon. No longer shall these tender props support 
Thy feeble age ; since thou art still resolved 
Against thyself, thy country, and thy friends, 

By whose command I come, remain perverse 
And obstinate, old man ; but know, hereafter 
Time will convince thee tbou hast ever hoon 
Thy own wV)rat foe ; thy liery' temper still 
Must make thee wretched. 

€ Cjior. Stranger, stir not hence. 

Creon. I charge you, touch me not. 

Chor. Thou shalt not go 

Till thou restor’st the virgins. 

CuEoN. I must have 
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A nobler ransom from your city ; these 
Shall not suffice. 

Choe. What meanst thuu ? 

Oreon. lie shall go, 

Tliis (Edipus. 

CiiOR. Thy threats are terrible 

Creon. I’ll do ’t ; and only he who governs here 
Shall hinder me. 

(Edi. 0 insolence ! thou wilt not, 

'riiou dar’st not force me. 

t’REoN. Hold thy peace. 

(Edi. Not e’en 

The dreadful goddesses, who heio pieside, 

Should bind my tongue from lieaviost curses on thee, 
For thou hast robbed me of the onl) light 
These eyes could boa^it ; but may th’ all-seeing sun 
Behold and punish thee and all thy race. 

And load thy age with miseries like mine ! 

Creon. Inhabitants of Athens, hear ye tliis ? 

(Edi. They do, and see that but with fruitless words 
T can repay the injuries 1 receive ; 

For 1 am weak with age, and here alone. 

CiiKON. No longer will I curb my just resentment, 
But force thee hence. 

OijDi. 0 me ’ 

CiiOR. Wlijit boldnes^', strangei , 

Could make thee hope to do a deed like this 
LT npunislied ? 

CiiEON. ’Tts resohed. 

Ohor. (^ur Athens then 

Is fallen indeed, and is no moio a citv. 

Oheon, In a just cause the weak may foil the mlght^ 

<Kdi. Hear how he threatens 

(’iioR. What he’ll peifonn 

Crlon. That Jove alone ran tell. 

Chor. Shall injui ies 

Tiike these be suffered ? 

Creon. Call if injury 

Thou mayst, ’tis such as thou jiei force musf bear. 

Chor, This is too much , ye iiders of the land 
My fellow-citizeAs, come forth and s.iv"e us. 
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Rcenb III. 

Theseus, Creon, CEdipus, Antic, one, Ciioeus. 

The. Whence is this clamour ? Wherefore am I calleil 
From sacred rites nt Neptune’s altar paid. 

Our guardian god 1 Say, what’s the cause that thus 
In haste I’m summoned hither ? 

(Em. O my friend ! — 

For well I know thy voice —most cruelly 
Have I been treated by this man. 

The. Who did it ? 

(Em. This Creon, whom thou seest, hath ravished 
from me 

My onlj’^ help, my daughters. 

The. Ha ! what sayst thou ? 

(E3)i. ’Tis fis I tell thee. 

The. \ to his AUendant8\ Quick, dispatch my servant^, 
Fly to the altar, summon all my people, 

Horsemen and foot ; give o’er th^sjiciilice, 

And instant to the double gale rftair. 

Lest with the virgins the base raWshers 
Escape unpunished, and my guest thus injured 
Tjaugh me to scorn for cowardice Away ! 

Were I to punish this oppressor here \tuming to Creon 
As my resentment bids and he deserves, 

He should this instant fall beneath my rage ; 

But the same justice he to others deals, 

Himself shall meet from us ; thou shall not go 
Till those whom thou didst basely ravish hence 
Are brought before me. ’Twas unlike thyself, 
Unworthy of thy country and thy race. 

To enter thus a cultivated city, 

Where law and justice reign, with violence 
And rapine, snatching what thy fancy pleased. 

Or didst thou think I ruled a desert land, 

Or that my people were a race of slaves, 

And Thesoijs but the shadow of a king ? 

Thebes never taught thee such destructive lessofls, 
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For she abhors injustice : t^hen she hears 
That Creon, thus despising sacred laws, 

Hath ta'en with brutid violence iny right, 

And would have stolen a wrctcdied suppliant from me, 
Slje’ll not approve thy conduct ; say 1 went 
To Thebes, how just soever were the cause, 

[ should not seize on aught without the leave 
Of him who governed there ; but, as becomes 
A stranger, bear myself unblamed by all. 

Thou hast disgraced thy country and thy friends. 

And weight of years hath ta’en thy senses fioin thee. 
Again I say, restore the virgins to me. 

Or stay with me thyself, for so thou shalt, 

Howe’er unwilling; what Tve said, nanciiiber, 

Is what 1 have resolved — therefore determine. 

Chou. \to Creon]. Stranger, thy actions, noble as 
thou art, 

But ill become thy family and name, 

B(jcause unjust ; but thou beholdst thy fate. 

CuEON. Theseus, it was not that 1 thought this city 
Without or guards to save, or laws to rule, 

Which brought mo here, nor unadvised 1 came ; 

But that I hoped you never would receive 
My kindred here against my will, nor e’er 
Embrace a vile incestuous pandcide. 

Or cliorish and protect him in a land 
Whose court, renowned for justice, suffers not 
Such poor abandoned exiles to reside 
Within its borders ; therefore did 1 this, 

Wliicli yet T had not done but for the cui-ses 
Which he hath poured on mo and all my race ; 

Bevonge inspired me ; anger, well thou knowst, 

Can never be extinguished but by death. 

Which closeth every wound. At present, Theseus, 

H must be as thou wilt; my want of power. 

How just soe’er my cause, demands submission ; 

Yet, old and weak, I shall not tamely yield. 

tilDi. Audacious man 1 thinkst tlioii the vile rejjroach 
Thou utter’st falls on mo, or on thyself ? 

Thou who upbraidst me thus for all my woes. 

Murder and incest, which against my will 
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I had committed, bo it pleased the gods, 

Offended at my race for former crimes ; 

But I am guiltless ; canst thou name a fault 
Deserving this ? For, tell me, was it mine, 

When to my father Phmhus did declare 
That he should one day perish by the hand 
Of his own child? Was Gidipus to blame, 

Who had no being then ? If, born at length 
To wretchedness, he met his sire unknown. 

And slew him, that involuntary deed 

Canst thou condem^ji? And for my fatal marriage, 

Dost thou not blush to name it ? Was not she 

Thy sister, she who boro mo, ignorant 

And guiltless woman, afti'iwards my wife, 

And mother to my children % What she did. 

She did unknowing ; not like thee, who thus 
Dost purposely upbraid us both. Heaven knows 
Unwillingly T wedded her, and now 
Unwillingly repeat the dreadful tale ; 

But, nor for that, nor for my murdered father. 

Have 1 deserved thy bitter taunts ; for tell me. 

Thy life attacked, wouldst thou have stayed to ask 
Th' assassin if he were thy fath®? No; 

Self-love would urge thee to re\«ge the insult. 

Thus was I drove to ill by th' angry gods ; 

This, sliould my father's soul revisit earth. 

Himself would own, and pity GEdipus. 

Thy bold and impious tongue still utters all ; 

.fust or unjust, thou ponrst thy foul reproach 
On me, pretending to revere the name 
Of Theseus and his countiy. But remember, 

I'lio eity, whom thou hast pi-aised, is famed 
Por‘ piety and reverence to the gods ; 

Yet woi:ddst thou drive a needy suppliant thence, 

And lead him captive. Thou hast stolon my daughter; 
But I implore the dreadful goddesses 
To grant me aid, tliat thou mayst feel the power 
Which thou coritemn’st, and know the force of Athens. 
CiioR. Theseus]. Oking! this stranger merits thy 
regaiijJ ; 

Hij woes are great, his cause should be defended. 
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The. No more tho ravisliera are Hod with 
Wliilbt we, wlio suffer, stand inactive lieie. 

Okeon. Speak thy commands, for I must yield to 
thee. 

The. Go thou before me, 1 shall follow close ; 

If here thou hast concealed the virjariiis, now 
Discover them ; if hence, to others’ hands 
Tommitted, they aro fled, they shall not ’sc.jpe . 

My servants soon will fetch them hack. Mf-intiuie, 
Remember thy condition, for thy fate 
Hath cauglit Iheo in the net which thou had^i spicad 
For others; but what evil means n((|uire 
Is seldom kept: thou cam’st not naked here, 

Or unattended, ^lus to do an act 
Of violence. Ere long I’ll know' on what 
Thou didst rely, nor by a siugh' arm 
Hhall Athens fall inglorious. IlearsL thou this, 

Or are my words unheeded 2 
Cjieon. ’Tis not now 

A time to answer ; we shall know at home 
What must be done. 

The. Thou threatenest ; but go on, 

Slay thou in quiet heie, for if I live, 

[tvrnutfj to rKniprs 

1 ill not re.5t iiU I restore thy daughters. 

yiCxt uni I’liESLUS and CuLON. 


ScE^£ IV. 

CEdipls, Chorus. 
Chorus. 

Slroi)hp I. 

Now the combatants prepare, 

And hasten to the field of war, 

Tlieseus, their great and god-like friend, 
The hapless virgins shall defend. 

Oh ! could I hear the dreadfuf battle roar, 

Or near Apollo’s sacred .slnine, 
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Or on the torch-enlightened shore, 

Or Ceres, where thy priests their rights divine 
Perform, with lips in solemn silence sealed, 

And mysteries ne'er by mortal tongue revealed, 

Antiatroplie i. 

At yon snowy mountain's feet 
Westward perchance the warriors meet ; 

Chariot and horse with mutual* rage 
On (Eta’s flowery plains eng^e; 

Around their TheseuFnow, a valiant band. 

See Athens’ martial sons unite 
To save their native land ; 

All shake their glittering spears, and ui'ge the fight ; 

All who thy power, Equestrian Palias, own, 

Or bow to Neptune, Rhea’s honoured son. 

Strophe 2. 

The bloody scene shall soon be o’er 
Creon the virgin shall restore ; 

My soul prophetic sees the maid 
For pious duty thus repaid ; 

For ever active is the power of Jew, 

From whom perpetual blessings flow : 

Oh ! that I now could, like the dove, 

Koar through the skies, and mark the field below. 

The wished-for conquest joyful to behold. 

And triuniph in the victory I foretold ! 

Antistrophe 2, 

^J’liou power supremo, all powers above^ 

All-seeing, all-performing Jove, 

Graiitrtthat the rulei'S of this land 
May soon subdue the liostile band ! 

TJioe, t(K), O Pallas ! hunter Phoebus, thee 
Do wc invoke, with thee be joined 
Thy virgin sister deity, 

Wlio loves o’er lawns to chaise the spotted hind ; 

On you we np.ll, your aid propitious bring, 

Oh ! haste, prolecl our country and our king. [JH^cevnU 
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ACT IIL 

Scene I. 

(Edipus, Theseus, Antigone, Ismcne, 

Chorus. 

Cjior. I’m no false prophet, stranger, for behold 
Thy daughters. 

(Edi. Ha ! what sayst thou ? Where, oh ! where 1 

Ant, My father ! O my father ! what kind god 
Kaised up this Mend who Jiath re'Ntored us to tlieo ? 

(Eui. Are then my daughters with me 'i 

Ant. Theseus’ arm 

Hath brought us here : to him and to his friends 
We owe our safety. 

CEdi. Oh ! come nigh, my children ; 

Let me embrace you* Never did I tMnk 
Again to fold you in those arms. 

Ant. We come 

With joy, my father. 

fEui. Oh ! where are you 1 

Ant. Hero. 

(Edi. My dearest children I 

Ant. To our father still 

May every pleasure come I 

(Edi. ori Antigone]. My host support ! 

Ant. Th<* wi el died bear the wrelelied. 

fEi)i. \^pmhraciny I have all 

That ’s precious to me : were I now to dio 
Whilst you are here, J should not be unhappy,. 

Support mo, daughters, to your fathei’s side 

Close pressed. Oh ! soothe to poaoo a wretched exile, 

Jjong time deserted. Toll mo what liatli happened ; 

But let the tale bo short, as best becomes 
Thy tender age. 

Axr. [pointing to TiieslusJ. Here is our great pio* 
teetor, 
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lie will inform you ; so shall what I speak 
Be brief, as thou wouldst have it. 

OEdi. Noble Thcbcus, 

My children thus beyond my hopes restored, 

If I should talk too long on such a theme, 

Thou wilt not wonder. *Tis to thee alone 
1 owe my joys ; thou didst protect and save 
My much-lovod daughters : may the gods repay 
Thee and thy kingdom for this goodness to me ! 

Here only have I found or faith, or truth. 

Or justice ; you alon^ossess them all. 

I will attest it, for I know it well. 

1 feel your virtues \ what I have is all 
From you. O king I permit me hut to tcyicb 
l^hy hand. Oh ! stretch it foi*th ; or let me kiss 
I'hy honoured lips. But, oh 1 what do i say I 
C^an such a wretch as CEdipus e’er hope 
AVith guilty hands to touch a man like thee, 

So pul*e, so spotless ? Yet I must embnice thee ; 
l^hey only who have known misfortune feel 
For others’ griefs with 6ymp.ithizing woe. 

Hail, best of men I and luayst tho||ever be, 

As thou hast been, my guardian aft my friend ! 

The. Thus htippy jvs thou must Ifc in thy children, 
JIadst thou said more, much more, and talked to them 
Kather than me, it had not moved my wonder ; 

Nor think 1 should resent it. Not by words 
Would Theseus be distinguished, but by deeds 
Illustrious. Thirt thou knowst, for what I swore 
I have performed — restored thy daughters to thee, 

Safe from the tyrant’s threats. How passed the conflict 
Why should I boast ? They at their leisure best 
May tell you all. Meantime to what I heard 
As hither ojming, (Edipus, attend. 

Of little import seemed the circumstance, 

*Vnd yet ’twas strange ; but nought should mortal man 
Deem or beneath his notice or his care. 

CEdi. What is it, son of yEgeus ] Oh ! inform me, 
For nothing have I heaid. » 

The. a nifUi, they say, 

Who boasts himself by blood «illied to thee, 
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At Neptune's altar, whilst I sacriliced 
J II humblest posture stood. 

, - What f‘ould it mean I 

W hence came he v 

That I know not ; this alone 
'rhey told me : suppliant he requested much 
To talk a while with thee. 

, XT- 1 • With me 1 Tis strange, 

\ nd yet methinks important. 

„ Tiiic. He desired 

But to converse with thee, and then depart. 

CEni. Who can it be ? 

XT friend at Argos, 

None of thy kindred there who wished to see thee? 

CKdi. No more, my friend. 

The. What snyst thou ? 

Do not ask me. 

The. Ask what— — 

^Di. I know him now : I know too well 

Who \s at the altar. 

The, Who is it ? 

CEDI. gQn — 

i hat hateful son, whose voice I loathe to hear. 

The. But why not hear him ? Still thou mayst refuse 
What he shall ask. 

QSdi. I cannot, cannot bear it : 

Do not oblige me. 

But the sacred place 

Where now he stands, and reverence to the gods, 

Demand it of thee. 

^ -^ht. 0 my father 1 

Voung as T am, admonish thee. Oh 1 grant 
Thy friend his just request; obey tJie gods, 

And let our brother come ; whate'er he says 
H need not draw thee from thy first resolve. 

to hear him ? Words have oft produced 
he noblest works. Bemembor, 'tis thy child — 
hou didst beget him ; though he were the worst 
1 sons to thee, yet would it til become 
Hfu return it. Let him come, 

thers like thee have base, unworthy children, 


X 
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And yet their minds are softened to forgiveness 
By friends' advice, and all their wrath subdued. 

THnk on thy own unhappy parent's fate, 

Thence mayst thou learn what dreadful ills have flowed 
From anger's bitter fountain ; thou, alas ! 

Art a sad proof ; those sightless eyes too well 
Bear witness to it. Those who only ask 
What justice warrants, should not ask in vain ; 

Nor who receives a benelb , forget 

The hand that gave, but study to repay it. 

(Edi. You have o'er^me mo : with reluctant pleasure 
I yield. My children, bo it as you please ; 

But if ho comes, O Theseus ! guard my life. 

• The. I’ve said enough ; no more. I wilt not boast, 
But thou art safe if Heaven forsake not mo. 


SdENE 11. 

Chobus. 

Strophe, 

In sacred wisdom’s path is seldom seen 

The wretch, whom sordid love of wealth inspires ; 
Neglectful of the happy golden mean, 

His soul nor truth nor heavenly knowledge fires ; 
No length of days to him can pleasure bring, 

In death alone he finds repose, 

End of his wishes and his woes ; 

In that uncomfortable night 
Where never music’s charms delight. 

Nor virgin clioirs their liymeneals sing. 

Antistrophe, 

The happiest fate of man is not to be ; 

And next in bliss is he wko soon as bom, 

From the vaih world and all its sorrows free, 

Shall whence he came with speediest foot return ; 
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For youth is full of folly, toils, and woes, 

Of war, sedition, pain, and strife, 

With all the busy ills of life, 

Till helpless age I'ome cioopiiig on, 

Deserted, friendless, and alone, 

Which neither power nor joy nor pleasure knows, 

E'pode. 

The hapless CEdipus, like me, 

Is doomed to age and misery; 

E’en as around tho northern shore 
The bleak winds howl and tempests roar, 
Oontendii^ storms in terror meet, 

And dashing waves for ever beat ; 

Thus is the wretched king wdlh grief oppressed, 

And woes on woes afflict his long-distempered breast. 

\EMunt^ 


ACT IV. 

Scene 1. 

CEdipus, Antigone, Ismenr, Chorus. 

Ant. This way, my father. Lo I the wretched man 
Approaches, unattended, and in tears. 

QEdi, Who comes, my child 1 
Ant. E’en he I told thee of — 

Poor Polynices. 


Scene II. 

Polynices, CEdipus, Antigone, Ismene, Chorus. 

Pol. O my sisters ! see 

Of all mankind the most unh£y)py. Where 
Shall I begin % shall 1 lament my own. 

Or shall I weep an aged parent’s fate? 

Por, oh! ’tis horrible to find him thus 
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A wandering exile in a foreign land ; 

In this mean garb, with wild dishevelled hair. 

Bereft of sight, and destitute, perhaps. 

Of needful food and nourisliinont. Alas 1 
Too late I know it ; worthless as 1 am, 

J flew to succour him, to plead my cause, 

That not from others he might hear tlie tale 
Of my misfortunes. Sacred pity sits 
Fast by the throne of Jove, o^er all his works 
Presiding gracious. Ofei ! let her inspire 
Thy breast, my father. Crimes already done. 

Which cannot be recalled, may still be healed 
By kind forgiveness : why, then, art thou silent 1 
Oh ! speak, my father ; do not turn aside. * 

Wilt thou not answer 1 Wilt thou let me go 
Without one word ; nor tell me whence thy wrath 
Contemptuous springs My sisters, you at. least 
Will try to move his unrelenting heart, 

And loosen his closed lips, that not thus spurned 
And thus unanswered, though a suppliant hero 
At Neptune’s altar, I return with ^auie 
And foul disgrace. 

Ant. Say, wherefore ^ust tnou come, 

My hapless brother ? Tell thy mournful tale ; 

Such is the power of words, that whether sweet 
They move soft pity, or when bitter urge 
To violence and wrath, at least they ope 
Th’ unwilling lips, and make the silent speak. 

Poly, ’Tis well advised, and I will teU thee alL 
Oh 1 may that deity propitious smile 
Whose altar late I left, whence Theseus raised 
This wretched suppliant, and in converse free 
Mixed gracious with me ! May I hope from you 
The Hke benevolence ? And now, my fathei-, 

111 tell thee wliorefore Polynices came. 

Thou seest me banished from my native land — 

Unjustly banished, for no other crime 

But that 1 strove to keep the throne of Thebes, 

By birthright mine, from him who drove me t lienee, 
The young Eteocles : not his the claim 
By justice, nor to me his fame in arms 
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Superior ; but by soft persuasive aits 
He won the rebel city to his love. 

Thy curse, my father, was the cause of all— 

I know it was ; for so the priests declared 
In oracles divine. To Argos then 
I came, and, to Adrastus’ daughter joined 
In marriage, gained the Argive chiefs, renowned 
For martiid deeds ; seven vajiant leaders march 
To Thebes, resolved to conquer or to die. 
Therefore to thee, my father, came 1 here, 

To t)eg thy aid for me and these my friends, 
Companions of the war, who threaten Thebes 
With their united powers, in order thus : 

The wise and brave Amphiaraus, or skilled 
To cast the spear, or with prophetic tongue 
Disclose the will of Heaven ; with OSneus son 
-^tolian Tydeus, and Eteocles, 

At Argos born ; to these Hippomedon, 

Sent by Talaus, his renowned sire ; 

Bold Capaneus, who threatens soon to raze 
The walls of mighty Thebes; to close the tram, 
Parthenopa?an Areas comes, the son 
Of Atalaniis, from her virgin name 
So called. With these thy hapless son (the child 
Of dire misfortune rather) leads his force 
From Argos to rebellious Thebes. For those, 
And for their children, for the lives of all, 
Suppliant to thee wo come — in humble prayer 
To depreciate thy wrath against a wretch 
Who, injured much, but seeks the vengeance due 
To a base brother, whose oppressive hand 
Hath drove me from my country and my throne. 
If there be truth in what the gods declare, 

On him shall victory smile for whom thy \ (?vvs 
Sliall rise propitious ; therefore, by our gods 
And native fountains, oh ’ I’emit thy anger, 

And smile upon me, on a banished man, 

A beggar like thyself, who lives, like ilicc, 

By otheivV bounty— in ono common iafo 
We are united, whilst the tyrant sit . 

In ease at home, and laughs our wo* 
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Yet if thou wouldst but listen to my vows, 

Soon might I cast him forth, restore thee soon 
To thy dear native land, and seat myself 
In my own kingdom. Thy assent, my father, 

Is all 1 ask ; but, oh ! without thy aid 
I have no hope of safety or revenge. 

Chor. For Theseus' sake, oh ! give him answer now, 
And let him go. 

(Edi. But that the noble Theseus, 

Who hither brought him did request it of me, 

He ne’er had heard the voice ef CEdipus ; 

And little pleasure will j^, now bet^tow. 

Ungrateful wretch ! who, when the throne of Thebes, 

\tammg to PoLYNiCES 

Where now thy brother sits, was thine, didAt drive 
Thy father hence, to penury and woe, 

Now, when thou seest me in this mean attire, 

Thou weepst my fate because ’tis like thy own ; 

But I’ll not weep, for I can bear it all, 

Still, wicked parricide, remembering thee, 

The cruel cause of all ; thou mad’st me thus 

On others’ bounty to rely for food 

And nourishment; for thee, 1 might^ave perished. 

But these my pious daughters, theseSlone, 

Beyond their sex's power, with monff aid 
Have cherished and protwted.me. For you, 

Who call yourselves my sons, ye are not mine — 

I know you not ; though Heaven hath spared you long 
Death will oVrtake you. When thy forces come 
To Thebes, which shall not fall l)efore thy arms, 

There soon shalt thou, and thy vile brotlior, die. 

Long since my curses did declare thy fate, 

Which here I do repeat, that you may learn 
The reverence due to parents, and no more 
Keproach a sightless father. Look on these, 

My duteous daughters : did they act like you ? 

They never did ; and therefore to the throne 
Which you have forfeited shall they succeed, 

If justice still, as she is ever wont. 

Sits at the hand of Jove, Meantime thou worst, 

Thou most ab»|^donod of the race of men, 
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Begone — away I and with thee bear this curse 
Which here I do pronounce i To Argos ne’er 
Mayst thou return 1 never may Thebes be thine 1 
Soon mayst thou perish by a bl*othpr’8 hand, 

Slaying the slayer ! may dark Erebus 
Receive them both ! And now on you I call, 

Ye goddesses revered, and thou, O Mars ! 

Thou who hast raised the bitter strife beh\('(m 
My impious sons, bear witness to my wonls ! 

Farewell I Now go, and tell the Thebans, tell 
Thy faithful friends, how fair an heritage 
Your CEdipus hath here bequeathed his children. 

Chor. O Polynices ! little is the joy 
Which we cai^ give thee of this fatal 3 ournoy ; 

Therefore away and leave us. 

Poly. A sad path 

These steps have trod indeed, of woe to mo 
And to my friends. Was it for tlii*^, alas I 
I came from Argos 1 I can never tell 
My mournful story there, never return ; 

Oh ! I must bury it in silence all. 

My sisters, ye have heard the dreadful ciuse 
Which he pronounced. Oh 1 if it be fulfilled. 

And some kind hand restore you back to Thebes, 

At least remember me ; at least perform 
The funeral rights, and hide me in the tomb ; 

So shall your names, for pious tenderness 
To an unhappy father long revered, 

With added praises crowned, exalted sliine, 

For this kind office to a brother’s shade. 

Ant. O Polynices ! let me beg tliee, hear 
Thy sister now. 

Poly. My dear Antigone, 

What sayst thou 1 

Ant. Lead thy armies back to Argos, 

Nor thus destroy thy country and tliyself. 

Poly, It cannot bo; my forces once dismissed 
Through fe.ir, wliat power shall c’(T reunite them 1 
Ant. Rut wherefore all jtliis rage? Wliat caii^t thou 
hope 

Of fame or profit by the f.dl of I'liebes ? 
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Poly. 'Tia base to fly, and, eldest bom as I am^ 

To be the laughter of a younger brother. 

Ant. Dost thou not dread the oracles pronounced 
Against you both — death by each other’s hand 1 
PoLT. 1 know the sentence ; but we must go on. 
Ant. Alas I and who shall dare to follow thee 
After this dire prediction ) 

Poly. None shall know it. 

The prudent general tells the good alone, 

And keeps the threatened ill unknown to all. 

Ant. Art thou determined then, and wilt thou go 1 
Poly. Do not dissuiile me, for the task is mine ; 

And though a father's fatal curse attend me, 

Though vengeful furies shall await my ste^s, 

Yet I must go. May Jove indulgent smile 
On you, my sisters, if when I am dead, 

As soon I shall be, to my breathless corpse 
You pay due honours 1 Now, farewell for ever. 

For living ye shall ne’er a^in behold me. 

Ant. Alas ! my brother ! 

Poly. Do not weep for me. 

Ant. Who would not weep to see thee rushing thus 
On certain death ) ^ 

Poly. If I must die, (must. 

Ant. Yet bo persuaded. 

Poly. Ask me not to do 

A deed unworthy of me. 

Ant. Losing thee, 

I shall be most unhappy. 

Poly. To the gods 

Alone belong the fate of mortals j some 
Are born to happiness and some to woe . 

You may they guard from every ill, for sure 
Ye merit alb the good they can bestow. 

PuLYNicES 
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Scene III. 

(Edtpub, Antigone, Ismene, Chorus, 

CnoR. Fresh sorrows hath this hapless stiang(*r 
brought 

On me and all ; but so hath Heaven decreed, 

Which nothing doth in vain ; whilst time heliolds 
And orders all, inflicting woo on 'woe. 

But, liark ! the thunder roars : almighty Jo\ o ’ 

(Edi. My daughters 1 O my daugliters ’ ^\ lio \\ ill 
bring 

The noble Theseus here, that best of men I 
Ant. Wherefore, my father, should wo call him 
hither ^ 

(Edi. This winged lightning from tlie arm of Jove 
Must bear mo to the shades below. Where 's Thtscusl 
Let him be sent for instantly. 

Chor. Again, 

Another dreadful clap ! Tt strikes my soul 
With horror, and my hairs do stand on end 
With fear. Behold, again the light ningo flash I 
1 dread the consequence, for not in vain 
These signs appear of some calamity 
Poitentous ever, 0 ethoieal Jove ^ 

(Edi. Alas ! my children, nought ran &.ive me now; 
The fatal liour of my departure hence 
Draws nigh. 

Ant, Why thinkst thou sot 

(Edi, 1 know it well. 

Send for the king immediately. 

Chor. Alas t 

The thunder rolls on every side. Good Heaven, 
Protect us! If to this devoted land 
It bodes destruction, let not ruin fall 
t-)n me. Oh 1 let not that be our reward 
For pitying thus a poor deserted stranger. 

0 .Tovo ! on thee we call piqtect and have us ! 

(Ei)i. Is Theseus come shall he onco more bcl 
''Vhdst yot 1 livp, and keep my perfect mmd ? 
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Chob. What secret hast thou to reveal to him ? 

CEdi. I owe him much, and would repay his goodness, 
E’en as 1 promised him. 

CiioR. Oh I haste, my son; 

At Neptune’s altar leave the sacrifice 

And hither fly, for CEdipus, to thee 

And to thy country grateful, waits to pay 

Thy bounties. Haste, 0 Theseus 1 to receive them. 


Scene IV. 

Theseus, CEnirus, Antigone, 1s»iene, Chorus. 

The. Again this noise, this wild astonishment, 
Amongst you all ! Was CEdipus the cause ? 

Or did the bolt of Jove and rushing hail 
Affright you ? When the god in raging storms 
Descends thus dreadful/ we have cause to fear. 

(Edi. 0 king 1 thou com’st in happy hour ; some god 
Propitious led thee hither. 

The. Sou ^ Laius, 

What new event hath happened ■ 

QCdi. Know, my life 

At length is verging to its latest hour ; 

1 wish to die, but first my vows to thee, 

And to this city, faithful must perform. 

The. But who hath told thee thou so soon shalt die ? 

CEdi. The gods themselves, who never utter falsehood, 
By signs infallible have warned mo of it. 

The. How spake they to thee? 

GCdi. In repeated thunder 

And lightning from th* all-powerful hand of Jove. 

The. I do believe thee, for thy prophecies 
Were never false; but say, what must bo done? 

•CEdi. () son of uEgeus I I will tell thee all 
The bliss reserved for thee in thy age— 

J^'or thee, and for thy country, I must go 
To my appointed place, and there shall die : 

I go witho'ht a guide, nor must thou tell 
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To mortal ear where CEdipim doth lie^ 

For ever hid. O king I tha^ sacred pljice 
Shall be thy sure defence, land better far 
Than many a shield, or all the social aid 
Of firm alliance in the field of war. 

What more remains, unutterable now, 

Of higher import, thither when thon com’st 
To thee tdone shall be delivered ; nought 
Shull I reveal, or to the citizens, 

Or e’en to those, beloved as they are, 

M) pions daughters. Thou must over keep 
'I’ho solemn secret ; only, when thy life 
Draws near its end, disclase it to thy son, 

Heir of thy kingdom, .nnd to him alone. 

Fiom king to kirtg thus shall the tfile devolve, 

And thus thy Athens bo for ever safe 
From Theban force ; even the best of cities, 

Where justice rules, may sw^erve from virtm^’j^ laws 
And be oppressive ; but the gods, though late, 

AVill one day punish all who disobey 

Their sacred mandates ; therefore, son of iSigeus, 

Bo careful and be just : but this to thee 
i need not say. Quick, let us to the place, 

For so the gods decree ; there must I go, 

Thence never to return. Come then, my daughters : 
Long have you been my pious guides ; henceforth 
I must be yours. Follow, but touch me not ; 

Let me find out the tomb where I must hide 
My poor remains : that way my journey lies. 

\Pointifi(/ with his hartd. 
Away : thou god of shades, great Mercury, 

And Proserpine, infernal powers, conduct mel 
C sightless eyes I where are ye? Never more 
^hall these hands touch your unavailing orbs. 

0 light and life I farewell ; at length I go 
^ hide me in the tomb ; but oh ! for thee. 

My best beloved friend, and this fair land, 

And these thy subjects, may prosperity 
Attend you still, and may you sometimes deign 
Amidst your bliss to think on (Kdip\is ! [Exeunt. 

Liioa. Goddess invisible, on thee we call, 
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If thee we may invoke, Proserpina, and thee 
(rreat Pluto, lung of shades, oh ! grant 
That not, oppressed by torturing pain, 

Beneath the stroke of death he linger long, 

But swift with easy steps deseend, 

To Styx’s drear abode ; 

For he hath led a life of toil and pain ; 

May the just gods repay his undeserved woe I 
Ye goddesses revered, who dwell 
Beneath the earth deep hid, and thou, 

Who, barking from thy gloomy cave, 

Unconquered OerbeAs, guardst the ghosts below, 

On thee, 0 son of Tartarus ! we call. 

For thou art ever wakeful — lead, oh ! lead 
To thy dark mansions this unhappy stranger. 

\Exe\jtM 


ACT V. 

Scene 

Messen(jer, Chorus. 

Messei^cer. O citizens ! 1 come to tell a talc— 
But to be brief, know, (Edipus is dead. 

To speak the manner and strange circumstance 
< )t' liis departure will require more words, 

A nd calls for your attention. 

CifOR. Is he gone? 

Ihiliappy^man ! 

Mes. For ever hath he loft 

Tim path of life. 

“ (hion. How died he? — by the hand 

Of ITc'avcn dismis.s 0 d, without disease or pain? 

Meg. Oh 1 'twas a scene of wonder. How he left 
'riiis pl.icc, and, self-conducted, led us on, 

Blind ‘.’G yo all remember well. 
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Soon as he come' to where the craggy steep 
With brazen steps leads to the h<ulow gulf, 

Where various paths unite, a place renowned 
For the famed lea^e of Theseus and his friend, 
Between Acherdus and the Thracian rock, 

(>n a sepulchral stone he sat him down; 
lulled off the filthy weeds he long had worn, 

And bade his daughters instantly prepare 
The bath and splendid garb ; with hasty steps 
To Ceres’ neighbouring altar they repair 
Obedient, bring the vessel, and the robe 
Funereal. All things done ns custom bids 
For dying men, sudden a dreadful clap 
Of thunder shoq)c the ground ; the virgins trembled, 
And clinging fearful round their father's knees 
Beat their sad breasts, and wept. Soon as he heard 
The sound portentous, he embraced his daughters : 

“ Children," he cried, “ your father is no more ; 

No longer shall you lead a life of pain, 

No longer toil for (Edipus. Alas ! 

Twas dreadful to you, but this day, my children, 
Shall end your sorrows and my life together. 

Never did father love his daughters inoi’e 
Than I liave loved ; but henceforth you must live 
Without your QSdipus. Farewell for ever ! " 

Ho spake, and long, in sad embraces joined, 

They wept aloud ; at length did clamorous grief 
To silent sorrow yield, and all was still ; 

When suddenly we heard a voice that oft 
Kepeat^, “ (Edipus, why this delay? 

Where art thou, (Edipus ? ” The wretched king. 
Attentive to the call of Heaven, desired 
That Theseus might be sent for ; Theseus camo, 
When thus the dying exile : ‘‘ O my friend ! • 

C^ive me thy hand, my daughters give him yours; 
Let this, my dearest Theseus, be the pledge 
Of amity between you ; promise here 
That you will ne’er forsake my hapless children, 

But henceforth cherish, comfprt, and protect* them,** 
The generous king, in pity to their woes, 

Vowed to perform what (Edipus desired. 
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The father threw his feeble arms arotmd 

His weeping children. “ Vou/' ^ cried, ** must learn 

To bear your sufferings with ab e(j[ual mind, 

And leave this place ; for not t6 mortiil eye ' 

Is given to see my future fate. Away f 
Theseus alone must stay, and know it all.’’ 

This did we hear him utter as we stood 
Attentive ; when his duteous daughters left him, 

And went their way, we wept, and followed them. 

Soon we returned, but CEdipus was gone ; 

The king alone remaining, m if sti^ick 
With terror at some dreadful spectacle, 

Had with hLs hand o*er-veiled his downcast eye ; 

A little after, we beheld liim bend 
In humble adoration to the earth, 

And then to heaven prefer his ardent pi*ayer. 

How the poor exile perished none can tell 
But Theseus; nor the fiery blast of Jove 
Destroyed, nor sea o’erwhelmed him, but from heaven 
Some messenger divine did snatch him hence, 

Or power infernal bade the pitying earth 
Open her peaceful bosom to receiv^im; 

Without a groan, disease, or pain S fell. 

’Twas wondrous all ; to those who ^edit not 
This strange report, I answer, ’Tis most true. 

Ohor. Where are his daughters, with thoir weeping 
friends 

Who followed them? 

Mbs. They cannot be far off; 

The voice of grief 1 hear proclaims them nigh. 


S6BNE II. 

Antigone, Ismene (with Attendants)^ Messenger, 
Chorus. 

Ant. Alas ’ the time is come when wo must weep 
Our lather’s ^te, the fate of all his race 
Long since unhappy. Various were the toils, 
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The labours we endured, biil this is fur, 

Far above all, unutierablo woe. 

On OR. What is it 1 

Ant. Oh ! ii cannot be conceived. 

Ohor. Is he then dead ? 

Ant. He is; Ids death was strange 

And wonderful, for not in war he fell. 

Nor did the sea o’erwhelm him, but the earth 
Hath hid him from us; deadly night hath closed 
Our eyes in sadness ; whether o’er the seas 
We roam, or exiles in a foreign land 
Lead our sad days, we must be still unhappy, 

Alas ! 1 only wish T might have died 
With my poor father ; wherefore should I ask 
For longer h’fe 1 

Ciioii. Ye good and pious daughters, 

Remember, what the will of Heaven decref‘s 
With imtionce wo must bear ; indulge not then 
Excess of grief — your faith hath not deserved it. 

Ant. Oh ! 1 was fond of misery with him ; 

E’en what was most unlovely grew beloved 
When he was with me, O my dearest father I 
Beneath the earth now in deep darkness hid, 

Worn as thou wert with age, to me thou still 
Wert dear, and shalt be ever. 

Chor. Now his course 

Is finished. 

Ant. Even as he wished, he died 
In a strange land — for such w^is his desire ; 

A shady turf covered his lifeless limbs ; 

Nor unlamented fell ; for oh ! these eyes, 

My father, still shall weep for thee, nor time 
Ere blot thee from my memoiy. 

ISM. Alas I 

Alas I my sister, what must be our fate, 

Eorlorn and helpless, of our father thus 
Bereft 1 

^ CnoR. His end was happy, therefore cease 
Your fruitless tears : from soVrow none is free. 

Ant. Let us be gone. 

Ism. But where ? 
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Ant. I wish— 

IsM. Oh I whatf 

Ant. To see the tomb. 

Ism. Whose tomb ? 

Ant. Our father’s. Oh! 

JsM. 15ul is it lawfiiH Knowst thou that 1 


Ant. Why thus 

Eeprove me, luy Lsmeue ? 

IsM. He is yet 

Un buried, and without 

Ant. ^ Oh ! lead me there 

Then kill me if thou wilt; for where, alas ! 

Can 1 betake me i 

Chor. Friends, be comforted 

Ant. Where shall I fly ^ 

Chor. Thou hast already 'scaped 

Unnumbered ills. 

Ant. I’m thinking, my ismene— 

IsM. Wliat thiiikst thou ? 

Ant. How we shall get home. 

Chor. No more; 

Thou hast been long familiar with affliction. 

Ant. My life hath over been a 0 of pain 
And sorrow, but this hir exceeds llem all. 

Chor. The storm boats hard upon you. 

Ant. Oh ! it doth, 

CiioR. I know it must. 


Ant. Oh I whither shall we fly 1 

Great Jove ! what hope remains? 

CiiOR. Suppress your gi’iefs; 

Wo should not weep for those who wished to die, 

And meet their fate with pleasure ; 'tis not just 
Nor lawful to lament them. 


Scene III. 

Theseus, Antigone, Tsmene, Chorus. 


Ant. 

Suppliant to thee we come. 


Son of .^geus, 
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The. What would \ e of mt‘ 1 

A.VT. Permit us but to see our fathiu V tomli. 

Tin:. It is not lawful. 

Avr. OK! what sayst thou, king 1 

Tins. Know, pious virgins, (]i)(lipu.s him^eIf 
PuilKide that any should upproadi his toinli ; 

'Hiat sacred spot, which he possiwes there, 

Mo mortal must profane ; to me, he slid. 

If can'ful ] performed his last (snnmiiud, 

Sliouid piy and safety come, with victory 
.Vnd [leace to Athens ; this your gods did hear 
(Jonfirmed by the sacred oath of Jove. 

Ant, If such our father’s will, we must submit ; 

But, oh ! permit»us to revisit Thebes, 

That so we may prevent th’ impemling fate 
Of our dear brothers. 

The. All that you request. 

Or may be grateful to that honoured shade 
Whose memory we reveiT*, 1 freely grant ; 

For I must not Im weary of my task. 

(hioR. Remember, virgins, to I’epress your sorrows, 
And cease your fruitle.-is grief ; for know, 'tis all 
Decreed by fate, and all the work of Heaven, 
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Nurse. 

Ah ! would to heaven the Argo ne’er had urged 
Its rapid voyage to the Colchian strand 
’Twixt the Cyanean rocks, nor had the pine 
Leen fell in Pclion’s forests, nor the hands 
Of those illustrious chiefs, who that famed bark 
Ascended to obtain, the golden fleece 
For royal Pelias, plied the stubborn oar ; 

So to lolchos’ turrets had my Queen 
Medea never sailed, her soul with love 
For Jason smitten, nor, as since her arts 
Prevailed on Pelias* daughters to destroy 
Their father, in this realm of Corinth dwelt 
An exile with her husband and her sons ; 

Thus to the citizens whose land received her 
Had she grown pleasing, and in all his schemes 
Assisted Jason : to the weddedfair, 

Hence bliss supreme arises, when the bond 
Of concord joins them : now their souls arc flll^d 
With ruthless hale, and all affectionTlost j 
For fake to his own sons, and her I servo, 
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With a new consort of imperial birth 
Sleeps the perfidious Jason, to the daughter 
Of Creon wedded, lord of these domains. 

The wretched scorned Medea oft exclaims, 

“ O by those oaths, by that right hand thou gav'st 
The pledge of faith !” She then invokes the gods 
To witness what requital she hath found 
From Jason. On a couch she lies, no food 
Receiving, her whole frame subdued by grief ; 

And since she marked the treachery of her lord’ 
Melts into tears iiyessant, from the ground 
Her eyes she never raises, never turns 
Her face aside, but steadfast as a rocl^. 

Or as the ocean’s rising billows, hears 
The counsels of her friends, save when she weeps 
In silent anguish, with her snowy neck 
Averted, for her sire, her native land, 

And home, which she forsaking hither came 
With him who scorns her now. She from her woes 
Too late hath learnt how enviable the lot 
Of those who leave not their p^rnal roof. 

She even hates her children, nS with joy 
Beholds them : much I dread ^st she contrive 
Some enterprise Unheard of, for her soul 
Is vehement, nor will she tamely brook 
Injurious treatment ; well, full well I know 
Her temper, which alarms me, lest she steal 
Into their chamber, where the genial couch 
Is spread, and with the sword their vitals pierce, 

Or to the slaughter of the bridegroom add 
That ^of the monarch, and in some mischance, 

Yet more severe than death, herself involve; 

For dreadful is her wrath, nor will the object 
Of her aversion gain an easy triumph. 

But lo, returning from the race, her sdns 
Draw near i they thinly not of their mother’s wofs, 
For youthful souls are strangers to affliction. 
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Attendant, itni/t tie Sons of Jason ami Mcncv, Nurse. 

ATT. O thou, who for a length of time hast dwelt 
Beneath the roofs of that illustrious dame 
I serve, why stand*st thou at these gates alone 
Repeating to thyself a doleful tale : 

Or wherefore by Medea from her presence 
Art thou dismissed ? 

NTjr. Old man, O vou who tend 

On Jason’s sons, to faithful servants aught 
Of evil fortune that befalls their lords 
Is a calamity ^ but such a pitch 
Of grief am I arrived at, that I folt 
An impulse which constrained me to come forth 
From these abodes, and to the conscious earth 
And heaven proclaim the lost Medea’s fate. 

Ait. Cease not the plaints of that unhappy dame ? 

Nur. Your ignorance 1 envy : for her woes 
Are but beginning, nor have yet attained 
Their mid career, 

Att. O how devoid of reason, 

If we with terms thus harsh may brand our lords, 

Of ills more recent nothing yet she knows. 

N UR. Old man, what mean you ? Scruple not to speak. 

At 7’. Nought. What I have already said repents me. 

Nur. I by that beard conjure you not to hide 
The secret from your faithful fellow-servant. 

For I the strictest silence will observe 
If it be needful. 

Att. Some one I o’erheard 

(Appearing not to listen, as I came 
Where aged men sit near Pirene's fount 
And hurl their dice) say that from Corinth’s land 
Creon, the lord of these domains, will banish 
The children with their motlysr ; but I know not 
Whether th’ intelligence be true, and wish 
It may prove otherwise. 

Nur. 


Will Jason Irook 
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Such an injurious treatment of his sons, 

Although he be at variance with their mother ? 

Att. By new connections are all former ties 
Dissolved, and he no longer is a friend 
To this neglected race. 

NUR. We shall be plunged 

In utter ruin, if to our old woes, 

Yet unexhausted, any ‘fresh we add. 

Att. Be silent, and suppress the dismal tale, 

For ’tis unfit our royal mistress know. 

Nur. Hear, O ye chi^en, how your father’s soul 
Is turned against you : still, that he may perish 
I do not pray, because he is my lord ; 

Yet treacherous to his friends hath he been found. 

Att. Who is not treacherous ? Hast thou lived so long 
Without discerning how self-love prevails 
O’er social ? Some by glory, some by gain, 

Are prompted. Then what wonder, for the sake 
Of a new consort, if the father slight 
These children ? 

Nur. Go, all will be well, go in. 

Keep them as far as possible away, tf 
Nor suffer them to come into the preVnee 
Of their afflicted mother ; for her eyes 
Have I just seen with wild distraction fired, 

As if some horrid purpose against them 
She meant to execute ; her wrath I know 
Will not be pacified, till on some victim 
It like a thunderbolt from Heaven desci;nds; 

May she assail her foes alone, nor aim 

The stroke at those she ought to hold most dear. 

Med. Ah me 1 how grievous are my woes I Whal 

Can I devise to end this hated life 1 [means 

,NUR. *Tis as I said : strong agitations seize 
Your mother’s heart, her choler’s raised. Dear children, 
Beneath these roofs hie instantly, nor come 
Into her sight, accost her not, 'beware 
Of these fercM^ous manners and the rage 
Which boils in that ungovernable spirit. 
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Go with the utmost speed, for I perceive 

Too clearly that her plaints, which in thicl; clouds 

Arise at first, will kindle ere *tis long 

With tenfold violence. Whai deeds of honor 

From that high-soaring, that remorseless soul, 

May we expect, when goaded by despair ! 

{Exeunt At i endant and Sons. 

Med. {within^ I ha^^ endured, alas 1 I have endured— 
Wretch that I am 1 — such agonies as call 
For Joudest plaints. Ye execrable sons 
Of a devoted mother, perish ye 
With your false sire, and perish his whole house I 

Nxjr. Why should the sons — ah, wretched me ! — partake 
Their father’s*^ uilt ? Why hat*st thou them ? Ah me I 
How greatly, O ye children, do I fear 
Lest mischief should befall you ; for the souls 
Of kings are prone to cruelty, so seldom 
Subdued, and over others wont to rule, 

That it is difficult for such to change 
Their angry purpose. Happier I esteem 
The lot of those who still me wont to live 
Among their equals. May I thus grow old. 

If not in splendour, yet with safety blest I 
For first of all, renown attends the name 
Of mediocrity, and to mankind 
Such station is more useful : but not long 
Can the extremes of grandeur ever last ; 

And heavier are the curses which it brings 
When Fortune visits us in all her wrath. 

Chorus, Nurse. 

Chor. The voice of Colchos’ hapless dcime,! heard— 

A clamorous voice, nor yet is she appeased. 

Speak, O thou aged matron, for her cries 
I from the innermost apartment heard ; 

Nor can 1 triumph in the woes wiih which 
This house is visited ; for to*my soul 
Hear are it? 

Nun. 


This whole hcu::.e is plunged 
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In ruin, and its interests are no more. 

While Corinth’s palace to our lord affords 
A residence, within her chamber pines 
My mistress, and the counsels of her friends 
Afford no comfort to her tortured soui. 

Med. O that a flaming thunderbolt from Heaven 

Would pierce this brain ! for what can longer life 
To me avail ? Fain would I seek repose 
In death, and cast away this hated being. 

Chor. Heard’st thou, all-righteous Jove, thou fostering earth, 
And thou, O radiant lamp of day, what plaints, 

What clamorous plaints tms miserable wife 
Hath uttered ? Through insatiable desire. 

Ah why would you precipitate your death ? 

O most unwise 1 These imprecations spare. 

What if your lord’s affections are engaged 
By a new bride, reproach him not, for Jove 
Will be the dread avenger of your wrongs ; 

Nor melt away with unavailing grief. 

Weeping for the lost partner of your bed. 

Med. [wMin.] Great Themis and Diana, awful queen. 

Do ye behold the insults I endure, 

Though by each oath most holy I have^ound 
That execrable husband. May I see 
Him and his bride, torn limb from limb, bestrew 
The palace ; me have they presumed to wrong. 

Although 1 ne’er provoked them. O my sire, 

And thou my native land, whence I with shame 
Departed when my brother I had slain. 

Nur. Heard yc not all she said, with a loud voice 
Invoking Themis, who fulfils the vow. 

And Jove, to ^hom the tribes of men look up 
As guardian of their oaths. Medea’s rage 
Can Jjy no trivial vengeance be appeased. 

Chor. Could we but draw her hither, and prevail 
On her to hear the counsels we suggest, 

Then haply might she check that hitter wrath. 

That vehemendl^of temper ; for my zeal 
Shall not be snared to aid my .friends. But go, 
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And say, O hasten, ere to those within 
Thou do some mischief, for these sorrows rush 
With an impetuous tempest on thy soul.” 

NuR. This will I do ; though there is cause to fear 
That on my mistress I shall ne’er prevail : 

Yet I my labour gladly will bestow. 

Though such a look she on. her servants casts 
As the ferocious lioness who guards 
Her tender young, when any one draws near 
To sjfcak to her. Thou wouldst not judge amiss, 
Inr^harging folly and a total want 
Of wisdom on the men of ancient days. 

Who for their festivals invented hymns. 

And to the banquet and the genial board 
Confined those accents which o’er human life 
Diffuse ecstatic pleasures : but no artist 
Hath yet discovered, by the tuneful song. 

And varied modulations of the lyre, 

How we those piercing sorrows may assuage 
Whence slaughters and such horrid mischiefs spring 
As many a prosperous mansion have o’erthrowii. 

Could music interpose her healing aid 
In these inveterate maladies, such gift 
Had been the first of blessings to mankind : 

I5ut, ’midst choice viands and the circling bowl, 

Why should those minstrels strain their useless throat ? 

To cheer the drooping heart, convivial joys 

Are in themselves sufficient. \Exit NURSE. 

Chor, Mingled groans 

And lamentations burst upon mine ear : 

She in the bitterness of soul exclaims 
Against her impious husband, who betrayed 
His plighted faith. By grievous wrongs opprest, 

She the vindictive gods invokes, and Themis, 

Jove’s daughter, guardian of the sacred oath, 

Who o’er the waves to Greece benignly steered 
Their bark adventurous, launched in midnight gloom. 
Through ocean’s gates which never can be clobcd I 
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Medea, Chorus. 

Med. From my apartment, ye Corinthian dames, 
Lest ye my conduct censure, I come forth : 

For I have known full many who obtained 
Fame and high rank ; some to the public gaze 
Stood ever forth, while others, in a sphere 
More distant, chose their merits to display : 

Nor yet a few, who, studious of repose. 

Have with malignant obloquy been called 
Devoid of spirit : M no human eyes 
Can form a just discernment ; at one glance. 

Before the inmost secrets of the heart 
Are clearly known, a bitter hate ’gainst him 
Who never wronged us they too oft inspire. 

But ’tis a stranger’s duty to adopt 

The manners of the land in which he dwells ; 

Nor can I praise that native, led astray 
By mere perverseness and o’erweening folly, 

Who bitter enmity incurs from those 
Of his own city. But, alas ! my^iends. 

This unforeseen calamity hath vShered 
The vigour of my soul. I am u^one, 

Bereft of every joy that life can yield, 

And therefore wish to die. For as to him. 

My husband, whom it did import me most 
To have a thorough knowledge of, he proves 
The worst of men. But sure among all those 
Who have with breath ;ind reason been endued. 
We women are the most unhappy race. 

First, with abundant gold are we constrained 
To buy a husband, and in him receive 
A haughty master. Still doth there remain 
One mischief than this mischief yet more grievous- 
The hazard whether we procure a mate 
Worthless oi virtuous : for divorces bring 
Reproach to woman, nor must she renounce 
The mam she wedded ; as for her who comes 
Where usages and edicts, which at home 
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She leamt not, are established, she the gift 
Of divination needs to teach her how 
A husband must be chosen : if aright 
These duties we perform, and he the >okc 
Of wedlock witli complacency sustain^, 

Ours is a happy life ; but if we fail 
In this great object, better *twerc to die. 

For, when afflicted by domestic ills, 

A mn^v goes forth, his choler to appease, 

Auchto some friend or comrade can reveal 
Vi’hat he endures ; but we to him ilone 
For succour must look up. Thc\ still contend 
That we, at home remaining, lead a life 
Kxempt from danger, while they launch the spear; 
False are these judgments ; rather would I thrice, 
Armed with a target, in th* embattled field 
Maintain my stand, than suffer once the tliroes 
Of childbirth. But this language suits not you ; 
This is your native city, the abode 
Of your loved parents, every comfort life 
Can furnish is at hand, and with your friends 
You here converse : but I, forlorn, and left 
Without a home, am by that husband scorned 
Who carried me from a Barbarian realm. 

Nor mother, brother, or relation now 
Have I, to whom I 'midst these storms of woe, 
Like an auspicious haven, can repair. 

Thus far I therefore crave ye will espouse 

My interests, as if haply any means 

Or any stratagem can be devrsed 

For me with justice to avenge these wrongs 

On my periidious husband, on the king 

Who to that husband’s arms his daughter gave, 

And the new-wedded princess ; to observe 

Strict silence. For although at other times 

A woman, filled with terror, is unfit 

F or battle, or to face the lifted sword, 

She when her soul by marriage wrongs is fired, 
Thirsts with a rage unparalleled for blood. 
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Chor. The silence you request I will observe, 

For justly on your lord may you inflict 
Severest vengeance : still I wonder not 
If your disastrous fortunes you bewail : 

But Creon I behold who wields the sceptre 
Of these domains ; the monarch hither comes 
His fresh resolves in person to declare. 

Creon, Medea, Chorus. 

Cre. Thee, O Medea, who, beneath those looks* 
Stern and forbidding| harbour’ st ’gainst thy lord 
Resentment, I command to leave these realms 
An exile ; for companions of thy flight 
Take both thy children with thee, nor delay. 

Myself pronounce this edict : I my home 
Will not revisit, from the utmost bounds 
Of this domain, till I h^ve cast thee forth. 

Ah, wretched me ! I utterly am ruined : 

For in the swift pursuit, my ruthless foes, 

Each cable loosing, have unfurled their sails, 

Nor can I land on any friendly 

To save myself, yet am resolved speak, 

Though punishment impend. MTat cause, O Creon 
Have you for banishing me? 

Cre. Thee I dread 

(No longer is it needful to disguise 
My thoughts) lest ’gainst my daughter thou contrive 
Some evil such as medicine cannot reach. 

Full many incidents conspire to raise 
This apprehension : with a deep-laid craft 
Art thou endued, expert in the device 
Of misch^iefs numberless, thou also griev’st 
Since thou art severed from thy husband’s bed. 

I am informed, too, thou hast menaced vengeance 
’Gainst me, because my daughter I bestowed 
In marriage, and the bridegroom, and his bride. 
Against these threats I therefore ought to guard 
Before th^ take effect ; and better far 
Is it for me, O woman, to incur 
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Thy hatred now, than, soothed by thy mild words, 
Hereafter my forbearance to bewail. 

Med. Not now, alas t for the first time, but oft 
To me, O Creon, hath opinion proved 
Most baleful, and the source of grievous woes. 

Nor ever ought the man, who is posse st 
Of a sound judgment, to train up his children 
To be too wise : for they who live exempt 
From war and all its toils, the odious name 
Among their fellow-citizens acquire 
Of abject sluggards. If to the unwise 
You some fresh doctrine broach, you arc c‘?tr'"mcd 
Not sapient, hut a trifler : when to tho^e 
Who in their own conceit possess each branch 
Of knowledge, you in state affairs obtain 
Superior fame, to them you grow obnoxious. 

I also feel the grievance I lament ; 

Some envy my attainments, others think 
My temper uncomplying, though my wisdom 
Is not transcendent. But from me it seems 
You apprehend some violence ; dismiss 
Those fears ; my situation now is such, 

O Creon, that to monarchs I can give 
No umbrage : and in what respect have you 
Treated me with injustice? You bestowed 
Your daughter where your inclination led. 

Though 1 abhor my husband, I suppose 
That you have acted wisely, nor repine 
At your prosperity. Conclude the match ; 

Be happy : but allow me in this land 
Yet to reside ; for I my wrongs will bear 
In silence, and to my superiors yield. 

Cre. Soft is the sound of thy persuasive words, 
But in my soul I feel the strongest dread 
Lest thou devise some mischief, and now less 
Than ever can I trust thee j for 'gainst those 
Of hasty tempers with more ease we guard, 

Or men or women, than the silent foe 

Who acts with pnidefic^. ' Therefore be thou gone 
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With speed, no answer make : it is decreed, 

Nor hast thou art sufficient to avert 
Thy doom of banishment; for well aware 
Am 1 thou hat’st me. 

Med. Spare me, by those knee? - 

And your new-wedded daughter, I implore. 

Cre. Lavish of words, thou never shalt persuade me. 

Med. Will you then drive me hence, and to my piayei> 
No reverence yield ? 

Cre. I do not love thee more 

Than those of my o^ house. 

Med. With what regret 

Do I remember thee, my native land ! ^ 

Cre. Except my children, I hold nought so dear. 

Med. To mortals what a dreadful scourge is love ! 

Cre. As fortune dictates, love becomes, I ween, 

Either a curse or blessing. 

Med. Righteous Jove, 

Let not the author of my woes escape thee. 

Cre. Away, vain woman, free me from my cares. 

Med. No lack of cares have I. 

Cre. Thou from this spot 

Shalt by my servants^ hands ere long be torn. 

Med. Not thus, O Creon, I your mercy crave. 

Cre. To trouble me, it seems, thou art resolved, 

Med. 1 will depart, nor urge this fond reifuest. 

Cre. Why dost thou struggle then, nor from our realm 
Withdraw thyself? 

Med. Allow me this one day 

Here to remain, till my maturer thought? 

Instruct me to what region I can fly, 

Where for my sons find shelter, since their sire 
Attends not to the welfare of his race. 

Take pity on them, for you also know 
What 'tis to be a parent, and must feel 
Parental love : as for mys^f, I heed not 
The being doomed to exile, but lament 
Their ha^ss fortunes. 

CR£. 


No tyrannic ragt 
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Within this bosom dwells, but pity oft 
Hath warped my better judgment, and thou^rh non 
My error I perceive, shall thy bequest 
Be granted. Yet of this must T forewarn thee ; 

If when to-morrow with his orient beams 
Phoebus the world revisits, he shall view 
Thee and thy children still within the hounds 
Of these domains, thou certainly shalt die— 

Th’ irrevocable sentence is pronounced. 

But tf thou needs must tarry, tarry here 
This single day, for in so short a space 
Thou canst not execute the ills I dread. [Evit Cki.on. 

Chor. Alas 1 thou wretched woman, o\ ci powered 
By thy afflictions, whither wilt thou turn ? 

What hospitable board, what mansion, find. 

Or country to protect thee from these ills ? 

Into what storms of misery have the gods 
Caused thee to rush I 

Med. On every side distress 

Assails me : who can contradict this truth ? 

Yet think not that my sorrows thus shall end. 

By yon new-wedded pair must be sustained 
Dire conflicts, and no light or trivial woes 
By them who in affinity are joined 
With this devoted house. Can ye suppose 
That I would e’er have soothed him, had no gain 
Or stratagem induced me ? Else to him 
Never would I have spoken, nor once raised 
My suppliant hands. But now is he so lost 
In folly, that, when all my schemes with ease 
He might have baffled, if he from this land 
Had cast me forth, he grants me to remain 
For this one d4y, and ere the setting sun 
Three of my foes will I destroy — the sire. 

The daughter, and my husband : various means 
Have I of slaying them, and,^0 my friends. 

Am at a loss to fix on which I first 
Shall undertake, or to consume with flames 
The bridal mansion, or a dagger plunge 
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Into their bosoxnsj entering nnperceived 
The chamber where they sleep. But there remains 
One danger to obstruct my path : if caught 
Stealing into the palace, and intent 
On such emprise, in death shall I afford 
A subject of derision to my foes. 

This obvious method were the best, in which 
I am most skilled, to take their lives away 
By sorceries. Be it so ; suppose them dead. 

What city will reccjife me for its guest, 

What hospitable foreigner afford 
A shelter in his land, or to his hearth 
Admit, or snatch me from impending fate? 

Alas ! I have no friend. I will delay 
A little longer therefore ; if perchance. 

To screen me from destruction, 1 can find 
Some fortress, then I in this deed of blood 
With artifice and silence will engage ; 

But, if by woes inextricable urged 
Too closely, snatching up the dagger them 
Am I resolved to slay, although^iyself 
Must perish too ; for courage u^ppalled 
This bosom animates. By that dread queen. 

By her whom first of all th’ immortal powers 
1 worship, and to aid my bold emprise 
Have chosen, the thrice a%\ful Hecatd, 

Who in my innermost apartment dwells, 

Not one of them shall triumph in the pangs 
With which they wound my heart ; for I will render 
This spousal rite to them a plenteous source 
Of bitterness and mourning — they shall rue 
Their union, rue my exile fiom this land. 

But now come on, nor, O Medea, spare 

Thy utmost science to devise and frame 

Deep stratagems, with swift career advance 

To de^s of horror. Such a strife denaands 

Thy ufttiost courage. Hast thou any sense 

Of these indignities? Nor is it fit 

That thou, who spring’st from an illustrious sire, 
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And from that great progenitor the sun, 
Shouldst be derided by the impious brood 
Of Sisyphus, at Jason s nuptial feast 
Exposed to scorn : for thou hast ample skill 
To right thyself Although by Natuie formed 
Without a genius apt (Cr virtuous deeds, 

IWe women are in mischiefs most expert 

Chorus. 

ODE. 


i. I. 

Asow upward to their source the li-^ers flovr. 
And in a retrogadc career 
justice and all the baffied virtues ^ w- 
The views of man are insincere, 

Nor to the gods though he appeal 
And with an oath each promise seal, 

Can he be trusted. Yet doth veering tanw 
Loudly asseit the female claim. 

Causing our sex to be renowned, 

And our whole lives with glory crowned. 
No longer shall we mourn the wrongs 
Of slanderous and inhuman tongues. 


Nor shall the Muses, as in ancient days, 
Make the deceit of womankind 
The constant theme of their malignant lays. 
For ne’er on our uncultured mind 
Hath Phoebus, god of verse, bestowed 
Genius to frame the lofty ode ; 

Else had wc waked the lyre, and in icply 
With descants on man’^ infamy 
Oft lengthened out th’ opprobrious page* 
Yet may wc from each distant age 
Collect such records as disgiace 
Both us and man’s imperious race. 
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li. I. 

By love distracted, from thy native strand, 

Thou ‘twixt the ocean's clashing rocks didst sail 
But now, loathed inmate of a foreign land, 

Thy treacherous husband's loss art doomed to wa^l. 
O hapless matron, overwhelmed with woe, 

From this unpitying realm dishonoured must thou go. 


II. 2. 

No longer sacred oaths their credit bear, 

And virtuous shame hath left the Grecian plain* 
She mounts to Heaven, and breathes a purer air. 
For thee doth no paternal house remain 
The sheltering haven from affliction's tides ; 
Over these hostile roofs a mightier queen presides. 

Jason, Medea, Chorus. 

Jas. Not now for the first time, but oft, full oft 
Have I observed that anger is a pest 
The most unruly. For when i^his land, 

These mansions, you in peace wight have abode. 

By patiently submitting to the will 
Of your superiors, you, for empty words, 

Arc doomed to exile. Not that I regard 
Your calling Jason with incessant rage 
The worst of men ; but for those bitter taunts 
With which you have reviled a mighty king, 

Too mild a penalty may you esteem 
Such banishment. I still have soothed the wrath 
Of^the-offended monarch, still have wished 
That you might heie continue ; but no bounds 
Your folly knows, nor can that tongue e'er cease 
To utter menaces against your lords ; 

Hence from these regions justly are you doomed 
To be cast forth. But with unwearied love 
Atteiitive to your interest am I come, 

Lest with your children you by cruel want ; 

Should be encompassed : exile with it brin^ 
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Full many evils. Me, though you abhor. 

To you I harbour no unfriendly thoiij^ht. 

Med. Thou worst of villains (for this bittei < harj;© 
Against thy abject cowardice my tongue 
May justly urge), com’st thou to me, O wictch, 

Who to the gods art odious, and to me 

And all the human race ? It is no proof 

Of courage, or of stead tastness, to face 

Thv injured friends, but impudence, the woist 

uf^U diseases. Yet hast thou done well 

*n coming; I by uttering the repioarhes 

Which thou deservest shall ease my burdened soul, 

And thou wilt grieve to hear them. With th’ events 

Which happened first will I begin my charge. 

Each Grecian chief who in the Argo sailed 
Knows how from death I saved thee, when to yoke 
The raging bulls whose nostrils pourt d forth flames, 
And sow the baleful harvest, thou wert sent : 

Then having slain the dragon, who preserved 
With many a scaly fold the golden fleece, 

Nor ever closed in sleep his watchful eyes, 

I caused the morn with its auspicious beams 
To shine on thy deliverance; but, my sire 
And native land betraying, came w ith thee 
To Pelion, and lolchos* gates : for love 
Prevailed o’er reason. Pelias next I slew — 

Most wretched death — by his own daughters’ hands, 
And thus delivered thee from all thy fears. 

Yet though to me, O most ungrateful man. 

Thus much indebted, hast thou proved a traitor, 

And to the arms of this new consort fled, 

Although a rising progeny is thine. 

Hadst thou been childless, ’twere a venial fault 
In thee to court another for thy bride. 

But vanished is the faith which oaths erst bore, 

Nor can I judge whether thou think’st the gods 
Who ruled the world have Ibst their ancient power 
fresh laws at present are in force 
AitlilljllgiankiRd, because thou to thyself 
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Art conscious, thou thy plighted faith hast broken. 

O my right hand, which thou didst oft embrace, 

Oft to these knees a suppliant ding ! How vainly 
Did 1 my virgin purity yield up 
To a perfidious husband, led astray 
By flattering hopes ! Yet I to thee will speak 
As if thou wert a friend, and I expected 
From thee some mighty favour to obtain : 

Yet thou, if strictly questioned, must appear 
More odious. Whither shall I turn me now ? 

To those deserted mansions of my father. 

Which, with my country, 1 to thee betrayed, 

And hither came ; or to the wretched daughters 
Of Pelias? They forsooth, whose sire 1 ^lew, 

Beneath their roofs with kindness would receive me. 

Tis even thus : by those of my own house 
Am I detested, and, to serve thy cause, 

Those very .friends, whom least of all I ought 

T6 have unkindly treated, have I made 

My enemies. But eager to reay 

Such favours, ’mongst unnumbered Grecian dames, 

On me superior bliss hast thou tfstowed, 

Ana 1, unhappy woman, find infeee 
A husband who deserves to be admired 
For his fidelity. But from this realm 
When I am exiled, and by every friend 
Deserted, with my children left forlorn, 

A glorious triumph, in thy bridal hour, 

To thee will it afford, if those thy sons, 

And 1 who saved thee, should like vagrants roam. 
Wherefore, O Jove, didst thou instruct mankind 
How to^jdistinguish by undoubted marks 
Counterfeit gold, yet in the front of vice 
Impress no brand to show the tainted heart ? 

Chor. How sharp their wrath, how hard to be appeased, 
When friends with friends begin the cruel strife. 

Jas. I ought not to be xash, it seems, in speech, 

But like- the skilful pilot, who, with sails 
Bcarce half unfurled, his bark more surely guides, 
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Escape, O woman, your ungovemed tongue. 

Since you the benefits on me conferred 
Exaggerate in SO proud a strain, I deem 
That I to Venus only, and no god 
Or man beside, my prosperous voyage owe. 

Although a wondrous subtlety of soul 
To you belong, ^twere an invidious speech 
For me to make should 1 relate how Love 
By his inevitable shafts constrained you 
To save my life. I will not therefore state 
This*laigument too nicely, but allow. 

As you did aid me, it W^s kindly done. 

But by preserving me have you gained more 
Than you bestowed, as I sliall prove : and first, 
Transplanted from barbaric shores, you dwell 
In Giecian regions, and have here been taught 
To act as justice and the laws ordain, 

Nor follow the caprice of brutal strength. 

By all the Greeks your wisdom is perceived, 

And you acquire renown ; but had you still 
Inhabited that distant spot of earth, 

You never had been named. I would not wish 
For mansions heaped with gold, or to excet;d 
The sweetest notes of Orpheus* magic lyre, 

Were those unfading wreaths which fame bestows 
From me withheld by fortune. I thus far 
On my own labours only have discoursed. 

For you this odious strife of words began. 

But in espousing Creon’s royal daughter. 

With which you have reproached me, I will prove 
That I in acting thus am wise and chaste. 

That I to you have been the best of friends, 

And to our children. But make no reply. 

Since hither from lolchos* land I came, 

Accompanied by many woes, and such 

As could not be avoided, what device 

Alore advantageous could an Qxile frame 

Than wedding the king’s daughter? Not through hate 

To you, which you leproach me with, not smitten 
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With love for a new consort, or a wish 
The number of my children to augment : 

For those we have already might suffice, 

And I complain not. But to me it seemed 
Of great importance that we both might live 
As suits our rank, nor suffier abject need, 

Well knowing taht each friend avoids the poor. 

1 also wished to educate our sons 
In such a manner as befits my race 
And with their noble brothers yet unborn. 

Make them one faitfily, that thus, my house 
Cementing, I might prosper. In some measure 
Is it your interest too that by my bridf' 

I should have sons, and me it much imp6rts, 

By future children, to provide for those 
Who are in being. Have I judged amiss ? 

You would not censure me, unless your soul 
Were by a rival stung. But your whole sex 
Hath these ideas ; if in marriage blest 
Ye deem nought wanting, but if some reverse 
Of fortune e’er betide the nuptia^ouch, 

All that was good and lovely y^bhor. 

Far better were it for the humaiTrace 
Had children been produced by other means, 

No females e*er existing : hence might man 
Exempt from every evil have remained. 

Chor, Thy words hast thou with specioiH art adorned, 
Yet thou to me (it is against my will 
That I such language hold), O Jason, seem*st 
Not to have acted justly in betraying 
Thy consort. 

Med. *' From the many I dissent 
In many points : for, in my judgment, he 
Who tramples on the laws, but can express 
His thoughts with plausibility, deserves 
Severest punishment : for that injustice 
On whif^h he glories, with his artful tongue. 

That he a fair appearance can bestow. 

He dares to practise, nor is truly wise. 
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No longer then this specious langtia'^e hold 
To me, who by one word can strike theo dumb, 

Hadst thou not acted with a base dcsii;n, 

It was thy duty first to have prevailed 
On me to give consent, ere the^c espousals 
Ihou hadst contracted, nor kept such dtsi^n 
A ^ccret from thy friend 5. 

J \s. You would have servt d 

Aly cause most gloriously, had I disclosed 
lo you my purposed nuptials, when the ra'je 
Ot that proud heart still unsubdued remain^;. 

Med. Thy real motive was not what thou sayst, 
r^ut a l^aibarian wife, in thy old a‘^e, 

Might have appeared to tarnish ihy n non'n. 

Jas. Be well assured, love urged me not to take 
The daughter of the monarch lo my b tl 
But ’twas my wish to save you* from distic&s, 

As I already have declared, and raise 
Some royal brothers to our foimcr sons, 

Strengthening with fresh supports our shattered house. 

Mld. May that prosperity which brings remoise 
Be never mine, nor riches such as sting 
The soul with anguish. 

Jas. Are )ou not awaie 

You soon will change \our mind and giow more wise? 
Forbear to spurn the blessings you possess, 

Nor droop%eneath imaginary woes, 

When you are happy. 

Med. Scoff at my distress, 

For thou hast an asylum to receive thee : 

But from this land am I constrained to roam 
A lonely exile. 

Jas. This was your own choice : 

Accuse none else. 

Med. What have I done— betra>ed 

My plighted faith and sought a foreign bed? 

Jas. You uttered impious curses 'gainst the king. 

Ml D. I also in thy mansions am accursed. 

Jas. With you I on these subjects will contend 
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No longer. But speak freely, what relief, 

Or for the children or your exiled state, 

You from my prosperous fortunes would receive; 
For with a liberal hand am I inclined 
My bounties to confer, and hence despatch 
Such tokens, as to hospitable kindness 
Will recommend you. Woman, to refuse 
These offers were mere folly ; from your soul 
Banish resentment, and no trifling gain 
Will hence ensue. 

Med. ^No use I of thy friends 

Will make, nor aught accept ; thy presents spare, 
F or nothing which the wicked man can give 
Proves beneficial. 

JAS. I invoke the gods 

To witness that I gladly would supply 
You and your children with whatever ye need : 
But you these favours loathe, and with disdain 
I^cpel your friends : hence an increase of woe 
Shall be your lot, 

Med. Be gone ; for thou, with love 

For thy young bride inflamed, long remain'st 
Without the palace. Wed her® though perhaps 
(Yet with submission to the rignleous gods. 

This I announce) such marriage thou mayst rue. 

Chorus. 

ODi:. 


I. I. 

Th’ immoderate loves in their career, 

Nor glory nor esteem attends, 

But when the Cyprian queen descends 
Benignant from her starry sphere, 

No goddess can more justly claim ‘ 

From man the grkteful prayer. 

Thy wrath, O Venus^ still forbear, 

Nei^at my tender bosom aim 
That venpmed arrow, ever wont t’ inspire 
Winged from thy golden bow. the pangs of keen desire. 
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I. 2.. 

May I in modesty delight, 

Best present which the god > cm give, 

Nor torn by jamng passions live 
A prey to wrath and cankcicd spite. 

Still envious of a lival’s charms, 

Nor rouse the endless strife 
While on my soul anothei wiie 
Impresses vehement alaims 
On^u'i dread queen, thy mildest intluence shod. 

Tiiou who discern’st each ciime that stains the napti d bed* 

II. I. 

My native land, and dcaiest htmve ! 

May 1 ne’er know an e\iled state, 

Nor be It ever my sad fate 

While from thy well-known bouin I 10 am, 

My hopeless anguish to bemoan. 

Rather let death, let death 
Take at that houi my forfeit bicath. 

For surely never was there knonn 
On earth a curse so great *iS to exceed, 

From his loved country torn, the wretched exile’s need. 

II. 2. 

These eyes attest thy piteous tale, 

Which not from fame alone we know; 

But, O thou royal dame, thy w oe 
No generous city doth bewail, 

Nor one among thy former friends. 

Abhorred by Heaven and earth. 

Perish the wretch devoid of worth, 

Fngrossed by mean and selfish ends, 

Whose heart expands not those he loved to aid ; 

Never may I lament attachments flius repaid. 

iFlGEUS, Mldea, Chorus. 

Medea, hail 1 for no man can devise 
Terms more auspicious to accost his friends, 

Med, And you, O son of wise Pandion, hail 
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Illustrious ^.gcus. But to these domains 
Whence came you ? 

From Apollo’s ancient shrine. 
Med. But to that centre of the world, whence sounds 
Prophetic issue, why did you rep.air ? 

/Er.. To question by what means I may obtain 
A race of children. 

Med. By the gods, inform me, 

Are you still doomed to drag a childless life } 

yEc. Such is tjje influence of some adverse demon. 
Med. Have you a wife, or did you never try 
The nuptial yoke ? 

JEg. Wifb wedlock’s sacred bunds 

I am not unacquainted. 

Med. On the subject 

Of children, what -did Phn-bus say ? 

His words 

Were such as mortals cannot comprehend. 

Mld. Am 1 allowed to know the god’s reply ? 
yEc. Thou surely art : such mystery to expound 
There needs the help of thy tfft.jcious soul. 

Med. Inform me what thcwaclc pronounced. 

If 1 may hear it. 

yEo. “ The projecting foot, 

Thou, of the vessel must not dare to loose 

Med. Till you do what, or to what region come ? 
JEg. “ Till thou return to thy paternal lares.’* 

Med. But what are you in need of, that you steer 
Your bark to Corinth’s shores ? 

IEg. A king, whose name 

Is Pittheus, o’er Treezene’s realm presides. 

Med. That most religious man, they say, is son 
Of Pelops. 

yEo. I with him would fain discuss 

'1 he god’s prophetic voice. 

Med. For he is wise, 

And in this science long hath been expert. 

/Eg. Dearest to me of those with whom 1 formed 
A league of friendship in the embattled field. 
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Mkd. But, O may you be happy, and obtain 
All that you wish for. 

J^iG, Why those downc.ist e>cs, 

That wasted form ? 

Mld. O -digeus, he I wedckd 

To me hath proved of all mankind most base. 

JF.G, Whatmean’st thou ? In plain terms thy grief deilare, 

Med. Jason hath wronged me, though without a cau^c. 

Mg. Be more explicit, what injurious tieatment 
Complai^l^’st thou of? 

Med. To me hath he preferred 

Another wife, the mistress of this house. 

yKo. Dared he to act so basek ? 

Med. Be assured 

That I, whom erst he loved, am now foisaken. 

dilG. What amorous passion triumphs o’er his soul? 

Or doth he loathe thy bed ? 

Mkd. *Tis mighty love, 

That to his first attachment makes him false. 

/E(;. Let him dep art then, if he be so void 
01 honour as thou sayst. 

Med. He sought to form 

Alliance with a monarch. 

Mg. Who bestows 

On him a royal bride ? Conclude thy tale. 

Med. Creon, the ruler of this land. 

/Eg. Thy sorrows 

Are then excusable. 

Mrn. I arn undone, 

And banished hence. 

/Eg. By whom ? There’s not a word 

Thou utter’s! but unfolds fresh scenes of woe. 

Med. Me from this realm to exile Creon driven. 

•<Eg. Doth Jason suffer this? I cannot praise 
Such conduct. 

Med. Not in words: though he submits 

Without reluctance. But I by that beard, 

And by those knees, a wretched suppliant, crave 
Your pity ; see me not cast forth forlorn, 
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But to your realms and to your social hearth 
Receive me as a guest ; so may your 
For children be accomplished by the gods, 

And happiness your close of life attend. 

•But how important a discovery Fortune 
To you here makes you are not yet apprised : 

For destitute of heirs will I permit you 
No longer to remain, but through my aid 
Shall you have sons, such potent drugs 1 know. 

JEg. Various in^cements urge me to comply 
With this request, O woman ; first an awe 
For the immortal gods, and then the hope 
That 1 the promised issue shall obtain. ' 

On what my senses Scarce can comprehend 
1 will reiy- O that thy arts may prove 
Effectual ! Thee, if haply thou arriv'st 
In my domain, with hospitable rites 
Shall It be my endeavour to receive, 

As justice dictates : but to thee, thus much 
It previouly behoyes me to anno|pcc ; 

1 will not take thee with me from his realm ; 

But to my house if of thyself thou come 
Thou a secure asylum there shall find, 

Nor will I yield thee up to any foe. 

But hence without my aid must thou depart, 

For I, fi-om those who in this neighbouring land 
Of Corinth entertain me as their guest, 

Wish to incur no censure. 

Meo. Your commands 

Shall be obeyed : but would you plight your f.uth 
That you 'this promise will to me perform, 

A noble friend in you shall 1 have found. 

Me,. Bchcv’bt thou not? Whence rise these anxious 
doubts ? 

idED. In you I trust; though Pelias' hostile race 
And Creon’s hate pursue nie: but, if bound 
By the firm sanction of a solemn oath. 

You will not suffei them with brutal forte 
To drag me from your ic.dm, but having entered 
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Into such compact, and oy every god 
Sworn to protect me, still remain a friend, 

Nor hearken to their embassies. My fortune 
Is in its wane, but wealth to them belongs, 

And an imperial mansion. 

^G. In these words 

Hast thou expressed great forethought : but if thus 
Thou art disposed to act, I my consent 
Will not refuse; for I shall be more safe 
If to thy foes some plausible excuse 
1 can allege, and thee more firmly stablish. 

But say thou first what gods 1 shall invoke. 

Med. Swear»by the earth on which we tread, the sun 
My grandsire, and by all the race of gods, 

/Eg. What action, or to do or to forbear ? 

Med. That from your land you never will expel, 

Nor while you live consent that any foe 
Shall tear me thence. 

JEg. By earth, the radiant sun, 

And every god I swear, I to the terms 
Thou hast proposed will steadfastly adhere. 

Med. This may suffice. But what if you infringe 
Y our oath, what punishment will you endure ? 

ALg. Each curse that can befall the impious man. 

Med. Depart, and prosper: all things now advance 
In their right track, and with the utmost speed 
I to your city will direct my course, 

When I have executed those designs 
I meditate, and compassed what I wish. [A’.ivV .KriEUS. 

Chor. But thee, O king, may Maia’s wingdd son 
Lead to thy Athens ; there mayst thou attain 
All that thy soul desires, for thou to me, 

0 yli^geub, scem’st most generous. 

Med. Awful Jove, 

Thou too, O Justice, who art ever joined 

With thundering Jove, and bright Hyperion’s b.ams, 

You I invoke. Now, O my friends, o’er those 

1 hate shall we prevail : ’tis the career 
Of victory that we tread, and I at length 
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Have hopes the strictest vengeance on my foes 
To execute : for where we most in need 
Of a protector stood, appeared this stranger, 

The haven of my counsels : we shall fix 
Our cables to this poop, soon as we reach 
That hallowed city where Minerva reigns. 

But now to you the whole of my designs 
Will I relate ; look not for such a tale 
As yields delight : some servant will I send 
An interview with^ason to request. 

And on his coming in the softest words 
Address him ; say these matters are well pleasing 
To me, and in the strongest terms applautl 
That marriage with daughter of the king, 
Which now the traitl^Ntelebrates ; then add, 

“ *Tis for our mutual good, *tis rightly done.*^ 

But the request which 1 intend to make 
Is that he here will let my children stay ; 

Not that I mean to leave them thus behind, 
Exposed to insults in a hostile realm 
From those I hate ; but that rts may slay 
The royal maid : with presents |B| their hands, 

A vesture finely wrought and golden crown. 

Will I despatch them ; these they to the bride 
Shall bear, that she their exile may reverse : 

If these destructive ornaments she take 
And put them on, both she, and every one 
Who touches her, shall miserably perish— 

My presents with such drugs I will anoint. 

Far as to this relates, here ends my speech. 

But I with anguish think upon a deed 
Of more than common hoiror, which remains 
By me to be accomplished : for my sons 
Am I resolved to slay, them from this arm 
Shall no man lescue. When I thus have filled 
With dire confusion Jason’s wretched house, 

I, from this land, yet reeting with the gore 
Of my dear sons, will fly, and having dared 
A deed most impious. For the scornful taunts 
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Of those we hate art not to be endured, 

Happen what may. Can life be any gain 
To me who have no country left, no home. 

No place of refuge ? Greatly did I err 
When 1 forsook the mansions of my sire, 

Persuaded by the flattery of that Greek 
Whom I will punish, if just Heaven permit. 

For he shall not again behold the children 
1 bore him while yet living. From his bride 
Nor shall there issue any second race, 

Since*that vile woman by my baleful drugs 
Vilely to perish have the Fates ordained. 

None shall think lightly of me. as if weak, 

Of courage voi^, or with a soul too tame. 

But formed by Heaven in a far dilTerent mould, 

The terror of my foes, and to my ^Hends 
Benignant : for most glorious are the lives 
Of those who act with such determined zeal. 

Chor. Since thy design thus freely thou to us 
Communicat’st, I, through a wish to serve 
Thy interests, and a reverence for those laws 
Which all mankind hold sacred, from thy puipose 
Exhort thee to desist. 

Med. This cannot be: 

Yet I from you, because ye have not felt 
Distress like mine, such language can excuse. 

Chor. Thy guiltless children wilt thou dare to slay ? 

Med. My husband hence more deeply shall I wound 

Chor. But thou wilt of all women be most wretched. 

Med. No matter: all the counsels ye can give 
Are now superfluous. But this instant go 
And Jason hither bring; for on your faith. 

In all things I depend ; nor these resolves 
Will you divulge if you your mistress love, 

And feel a woman’s interest in my wrongs. 
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Chorus. 

ODE. 

I. I. 

Heroes of Erectlieus* race, 

To the gods who ow'e your birth j 
And in a long succession trace 
Your sncred origin from earth, 

Who on wisdom’s fruit regale, 

Purest breezes still inhale, 

And bchoW skies ever bright. 

Wandering through those haunted glades 
Where fame relates that the Pierian maids, 
Soothing the soul of man with chaste delight, 
Taught Harmony to breathe her first enchanting tale, 

I. 2. 

From Cephisus* amber tide. 

At the Cyprian queen’s command, 

As sing the Muses, are supplied 
To refresh the thirsty lan^ 

Fragrant gales of tempAte air ; 

While around her aubim hair, 

In a vivid chaplet twined 
Never-fading roses bloom 
And scent the champaign with their rich perfume. 
Love comes in unison with wisdom joined. 

Each virtue thrives if Beauty lend her fostering care, 

II. I. 

For its holy streams renowned 
Can that city, can that state 
Where friendship’s generous train are found 
Shelter thee from public hate, 

When, defiled with horrid guilt, 

Thou thy children's blood hast spilt ? 

Think on this atrocious deed 
Ere thy dagger aim the blow : 

Around thy knees our suppliant arms we throw ; 

O doom not, doom them not to bleed. 
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XL 2. 

How can thy relentless heart 
All humanity disclaim. 

Thy lifted arm perform its part ? 

Lost to a sense of honest shame, 

Canst thou take their lives away, 

And these guiltless children slay ? 

Soon as thou thy sons shall view, 

^low wilt thou the tear restrain. 

Or with their blood thy ruthless hands distain, 
When prostrate they for mercy sue ? 

Jason, Medea, Chorus. 

JAS. I at your call am come ; for though such hate 
To me you bear, you shall not be denied 
In this request ; but let me hear what else 
You would solicit. 

Med. Jason, I of thee 

Crave pardon for the hasty words I spoke ; 

Since just it were that thou shouldst bear my wrath, 
When by such mutual proofs of love our union 
Hath been cemented. For I reasoned thus, 

And in these terms reproached myself : “ O wretch, 
Wretch that I ani, what madness fires my breast ? 

Or why 'gainst those who counsel me aright 
Such fierce resentment harbour? What just cause 
Have I to hate the rulers of this land. 

My husband too, who acts but for my good 
In his espousals with the royal maid, 

That to my sons he hence may add a race 
Of noble brothers ? Shall not I appease 
The tempest of my soul ? Why, when the gods 
Confer their choicest blessings, should I grieve ? 

Have not I helpless children ? Well I know 
That wc are banished from Thcssalia's realm 
And left without a friend.'* Wfien I these tboiights 
Maturely had revolved, I saw how great 
My folly and how groundless was my wrath. 
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Now therefore I commend, now deem thee wise 
In forming this connection for my sake : 

But I was void of wisdom, or had borne 
A part in these designs, the genial bed 
Obsequiously attended, and with joy 
Performed each menial office for the bride. 

I will not speak in too reproachful terms 
Of my own sex ; but we, weak women, are 
What nature formed us ; therefore our defects 
Thou must not imitate, nor yet leturn 
Folly for folly. Aubmit and own 
My judgment was erroneous, but at length 
Have I formed better counsels. O my sons, 

Come hither, leave the palace, from those doors 
Advance, and in a soft persuasive strain 
With me unite your father to accost, 

Forget past enmity, and to your friends 
Be reconciled, for ’twi.\t us is a league 
Of peace established, and my wrath subsides. 

\The Sons <2/^ Jason and Medea enlif. 
Take hold of his right hand, me, how great 
Are my afflictions oft as I revAe 
A deed of darkness in my labouring soul ! 

How long, alas I my sons, are ye ordained 
To live, how long to stretch forth those dear aims? 
Wretch that I am ’ how much am I disposed 
To weep } how subject to each fresh alaim 1 
For I at length desisting from that strife. 

Which with your sire I rashly did maintain, 

Feel gushing tears bedew my tender cheek. 

Chor. Fresh tears too from these eyes have forced 
their way; 

And may no greater ill than* that which now 
We suffer, overtake us I 

Jas. I applaud 

Your present conduct, and your former rage 
Condemn not ; for *tis natural that the race 
Of women should be angry when their lord 
For a new consort trucks them. But your heart 
Is for the better changed, and you, though late. 
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At length acknowledge the resistless power 
Of reason ; this is acting like a dame 
Endued with prudence. But for ) f)u, my sons, 

Abundant safety your considerate sire 
Hath with the favour of the gods procured, 
t or ye, 1 trust, shall with my future race 
Bctf the first rank in this Corinthian realm, 

Advance to full maturity ; the rest. 

Aided by each benignant god, your father 
Shall *oon accomplish. Virtuously trained up 
May I behold you at a riper age 
Obtain pre-eminence o’er those I hate. 

Hut, ha ! Why with fresh tears do you thus keep 
Those eyelids moist ? From your averted cheeks 
Why is the colour fled, or why these words 
Receive you not with a complacent ear ? 

Med. Nothing; my thoughts were busied fir these 
< hildren. 

Jas. Be of good courage, and for them depend 
On my protecting care. 

I will obey, 

Nor disbelieve the promise thou hast made : 

But woman, ever frail, is prone to shed 
Involuntary tears. 

Jas. But why bewail 

Wiih such deep groans these children ? 

Med. Them I bore ; 

And that our sons might live, while to the gods 
Thou didst address thy vows, a pitying thought 
Kntered my soul ; 'twas whether this could be. 

But of th’ affairs on which thou com’st to hold 
This conference with me, have I told a part 
Already, and to thee will now disclose 
The sequel : since the rulers of this land 
Resolve to banish me, ns well I know 
That it were best for me to give no umbiag"' 

Or to ihe king of Coiinth, or to thee, 

By dwelling here ; because I to this hous"- 
Scem to bear enmity, from these domains 
Will I depart: but urge thy suit to Creon, 
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That under thy paternal care our sons 

May be trained up, nor from this realm expelled. 

Jas. Though doubtful of success, 1 yet am bound 
To make th* attempt. 

Med. Thou rather shouldst enjoin 

Thy bride her royal father to entreat, 

That he these children’s exile may reverse. 

Jas. With pleasure ; and I doubt not but on her. 
If like her sex humane, I shall prevail. 

Med. To aid^ee in this difficult emprise 
Shall be my care, for I to her will send 
Gifts that I know in beauty far exceed 
The gorgeous works of man ; a tissued vest 
And golden crown the children shall present. 

But with the utmost speed these ornaments 
One of thy menial train must hither bring, 

For not with one, but with ten thousand blessings 
Shall she be gratified ; thee, best of men. 

Obtaining for the partner of her bed, 

And in possession of those splendid robes 
Which erst the sun my grancjHe did bestow 
On his descendants : take thll^ in your hands, 

My children, to the happy royal bride 
Instantly bear them, and in dower bestow. 

For such a gift as ought not to be scorned 
Shall she receive. 

Jas. Why rashly part with these ? 

Of tissued robes or gold can you suppose 
The palace destitute ? These trappings keep, 

Nor to another give : for if the dame 
On me place real value, well I know 
My love she to all treasures will prefer. 

Med. Speak not so hastily : the gods themselves 
By gifts are swAyed, as fame relates ; and gold 
Hath a far greater influence o’er the souls 
Of mortals than the most persuasive words : 

With fortune, the propitious heavens conspire 
To add fresh glories to thy youthful bride. 

All here submits to her despotic sway. 
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But I my children*^ exil^ wotdd redeem. 

Though at the cost of life, not gold alone. 

But these adjacent mansions of the king 
Soon as ye enter, O ye little ones, 

Your sire’s new consort and my queen entreat 
That ye may not be banished from this land : 

At the same time these ornaments present, 

F or most important iS it that these gifts 
With her own hands the royal dame receive. 

C?b forth, delay not, and, if ye succeed. 

Your mother with the welcome tidings greet. 

[Exeunt Jason and Sons. 


Chorus. 

ODE. 


I. I. 

Now from my soul each hope is fled, 

I deem those hapless children dead, 

They rush to meet the wound ; 
Mistrustful of no latent pest 
Th’ exulting bride will seize the gorgeous vOst, 
Her auburn tresses crowned 
By baleful Pluto, shall she stand, 

And take the presents with an eager hand. 


1. 2. 

The splendid robe of thousand dyes 
Will fascinate her raptured eyes, 

And tempt her till she wear 
The golden diadem, arrayed 
To meet her bridegroom in th’ infernal shade 
She thus into the snar^ 

Of death shall be surprised by fate. 

Nor ’scape remorseless At^’s direful hate. 

n. I.* 

But as for thee whose nuptials bring 
The proud alliance of a king, 
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’Midst dangers unespied 
Thou madly rushing, aid’st the blow 
Ordained by Heaven to lay thy children low, 
And thy lamented bride : 

O man, how little dost thou know 
That o’er thy head impends severest woe 1 


II. 2. 

Thy anguish I no less bemoan. 

No less fa# thee, O mother, groan, 

Bent on a horrid deed, 

Thy children who resolv’st to slay. 

Nor fearist to take their guiltless lives^away. 

Those innocents must bleed, 

Because, disdainful of thy charms, 

The husband dies to a new consort’s arms. 

Aitendant, Sons, Medea, Chorus. 

Att. Your sons, my honoured mistress, are set free 
From banishment ; in her owj^iands those gifts 
With courtesy the royal brideMceived ; 

Hence have your sons obtain^^^eir peace. 

Med. No matter. 

Att. Why stand you in confusion, when befriended 
By prosperous fortune ? 

Med. Ah 1 

Att. This harsh reception 

Accords not with the tidings which I bring. 

Med. Alas 1 and yet again I say, alas I 
Att. Have I related with unconscious tongue 
Some g;reat calamity, by the fond hope 
Of bearing glad intelligence misled ? 

Med. For having told what thou hast told, no blame 
To thee do I impute. 

Att. But on the ground 

Why fix those eyes, and s^hed abundant tears ? 

Med. Necessity constrains me : for the godn 
Of Erebus and I in evil hour 
Our baleAil machinations have devised. 
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ATT. Be of good cheer ; for ia your childien still 
Are you successful. 

Med. ’Midst the realms of ni|;ht 

Others 1 first will plunge. Ah, wretched me ! 

Att. Not you alone are from your childicii loin, 

Mortal you are, and therefore must endure 
Calamity with patience. 

Med. I these counsels 

Will practise : but go thou into the palace, 

Andffor the children whatsoe’er to-day 
Is requisite, make ready. \J£xtt AtiendaM, 

O my sons 1 

My sons I ye have a city and a house 
Wheie, leaving hapless me behind, without 
A mother ye for ever shall reside. 

But I to other realms an exile go. 

Ere any help from you I could derive, 

Or see you blest ; the hymeneal pomp, 

The bride, the genial couch, for you adorn, 

And in these hands the kindled torch sustain. 

How wretched am I through my own p rvcisencss J 
You, O my sons, I tlien in vain have nurtured, 

In vain have toiled, and, wasted with fatigue. 

Suffered the pregnant matron’s grievous threes. 

On you, in my afflictions^ many hopes 
I founded erst : that ye with pious care 
Would foster my old age, and on the bier 
Extend me after death — much envied lot 
Of mortals ; but these pleasing anxious thoughts 
Are vanished now; for, losing you, a life 
Of bitterness and anguish shall I lead. 

But as for you, my sons, with those dear eyes* 

Fated no more your mother to behold, 

Hence are ye hastening to a world unknown. 

Why do ye gaze on me with such a look 
Of tenderness, or wherefore smile ? for thcoC 
Are your last smiles. Ah wretched, wretched me 1 
What shall I do ? My resoluiion fails. 

^parkhng wi'th joy now I thei'* loots hnye -con, 
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My fi lends, I car no more. To those past schemes 
I bid adieu, and with me from this land 
My children will convey. Why should I cause 
A twofold portion ot distress to fall 
On my own head, that I may grieve the sire 
By punishing his sons ? This shall not be : 

Such counsels I dismiss. But in my purpose 
What means this change? Can I prefer derision, 

And with impunity permit the foe 

To ’scape ? My ul^iost courage I must rouse : 

F or the suggestion of these tender thoughts 
Proceeds from an enervate heart. My sons, 

Enter the regal mansion. [Exeunt Sons. 

As for those 

Who deem that to be present were unholy 
While I the destined victims offer up, 

Let them see to it. This uplifted arm 
Shall never shrink. Alas ! alas ! my soul 
Commit not such a deed. Unhappy woman, 

Desist and spare thy children ; \m will live 
Together, they in foreign realm^Kiall cheer 
Thy exile. No, by those avengilg fiends 
Who dwell with Pluto in the realms beneath, 

This shall not be, nor will I ever leave 
My sons to be insulted by their foes. 

They certainly must die ; since then they must, 

I bore and I will slay them ; ’tis a deed 
Resolved on, nor my purpose will I change. 

Full well I know that now the royal bride 
Wears on her head the magic diadem, 

And in the variegated robe expires : 

But, hurried on by fate, I tread a path 

Of utter wretchedness, and them will plunge 

Into one yet more wretched. To my sons 

Fain would I say : “ O stretch forth your right hands, 

Yc children, for your mother to embrace. 

O dearest hands, ye lips to'me most d^ ar, 

Engaging features and ingenuous looks, 

May ye be blest, but in another world ; 
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For by the treacherous conduct of your sire 
Arc ye bereft of all this earth bestowed. 

Farewell, sweet kisses— tender limbs, farewell 1 
And fragrant breath ! I never more can bear 
To look on you, my children.” My afflictions 
Have conquered me ; I now am well aware 
What crimes I venture on : but rage, the cause 
Of woes most grievous to the human race, 

Over my better reason hath prevailed. 

Ghor. In subtle questions I full many a time 
Have heretofore engaged, and this great point 
Debated, whether woman should extend 
Her search into abstruse and hidden truths. 

But we too ITave a Muse, who with our sex 
Associates to expound the mystic lore 
Of wisdom, though she dwell not with us all. 

Yet haply a small number may be found, 

Among the multitude of females, dear 
To the celestial Muses. I maintain, 

They who in total inexperience live, 

Nor ever have been parents, are more happy 
Than they to whom much progeny belongs. 

Because the childless, having never tried 
Whethci more pain or pleasure from their offspring 
To mortals rises, ’scape unnumbered toils. 

But I observe that they, whose fruitful house 
Is with a lovely ra^e.o/ infants filled, 

Are harassed with perpetual cares ; how first 
To train them up in virtue, and whence leave 
Fit portions for their sons ; but on the good 
Or worthless, whether they these toils bestow 
Kemains involved in doubt 1 yet must nanfe 
One evil the most grievous, to which all 
The human race is subject ; some there are 
Who for their sons have gained sufficient wealtli. 
Seen them to full maturity advance, 

And decked with every virfue, when, by fate 
If thus it be ordained, comes death unseen 
And hurries them to Pluto’s gloomy realm. 
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Can it be any proBt # the gods 
To heap the loss of cnildren, that one ill 
Than all the rest more bitter, on mankind ? 

Med. My friends, with anxious expectation long 
Here have I waited, from within to learn 
How fortune will dispose the dread event. 

But one of Jason’s servants I behold 

With breathless speed advancing : his looks show 

That he some recent mischief would relate. 

Messenger, Medea, Chorus. 

Mes. O thou, who impiously hast wrought a deed 
Of horror, fly, Medea, from this land, 

Fly with such haste as not to leave the baric 
Or from the car alight 

Med. What crime, to merit 

A banishment like this, have I committed ? 

Mes. By ihy enchantments is the royal maid 
This instant dead^ and Crcon, too, her sue. 

Med. Most glorious are the ti^gs you relate : 
Henceforth shall you be numben|Si with my friends 
And benefactors. 

Mes. Ha I what words are these ? 

Dost thou preserve thy senses yet entire 1 
O woman, hath not madness fired thy brain } 

The wrongs thou to the royal house hast done 
Hear’st thou with joy, nor shudder’st at the tale ? 

Med. Somewhat I have in answer to your speech 
But be not too precipitate, my friend ; 

Inform me how they died, for twofold joy 
Wilt thou afford, if wretchedly they perished. 

Mes. When with their father thy two sons arrived 
And went into the mansion of the bride, 

,We servants, who had shared thy griefs, rejoiced ; 
For a loud rumour instantly prevailed 
That all past strife betwixt thy lord and thee 
Was reconciled. Some kissed the children’s hand'’, 
^nd some their auburn tresses. I with joy 
' o those -’pa-tments where the women dwell 
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Attended them. Our mistress, the new object 
Of homage such as erst to thee was paid, 

Ere she beheld thy sons on Jason cast 
A look of fond desire : but then she veiled 
Her eyes, and turn^'d her pallid cheeks away 
Disgusted at their coming, till his voice 
Appeased her anger with these gentle words ; 

“ O be not thou inveterate ’gainst thy friends, 

13ut lay aside disdain, thy beauteous face 

Tiwn hither, and let amity for those 

Thy husband loves still warm that generous breast 

Accept these gifts, and to thy father sue, 

That, for my sake, the exile of my sons 
He will renfit.*’ Soon as the princess saw 
Thy glittering ornaments, she could resist 
No longer, but to all her lord’s requests 
Assented, and before thy sons were gone 
Far from the regal mansion with their sire, 

The vest, resplendent with a thousand dj es, 

Put on, and o’er her loosely floating hair 
Placing the golden crown, before the mirror 
Her tresses braided, and with smiles surveyed 
Th’ inanimated semblance of her charms : 

Then rising from her seat across the palace 
Walked with a delicate and graceful step, 

In the rich gifts exulting, and oft turned 
Enraptured eyes on her own stately neck. 

Reflected to her view : but now a scene 
Of horror followed ; her complexion changed, 

And she reeled backward, trembling every limb ; 
Scarce did her chair receive her as she sunk 
In time to save her falling, to the ground. 

One of her menial train, an aged dame, 

Possest with an idea that the wrath 

Either of Pan or of some god unknown 

Her mistress had invaded, in shrill tone 

Poured forth a vow to HeSiven, till from her mouth 

She saw foam issue, in their sockets roll 

Her wildly glaring eyeballs, and the blood 
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Leave her whole frame ; a shriek, that differed far 
From her first plaints, then gave she. In an instant 
This to her father’s house, and that to tell 
The bridegroom the mischance which had befallen 
His consort, rushed impetuous ; through the dome 
The frequent steps of those who to and fro 
Ran in confusion did resound. But soon 
As the fleet courser at the goal arrives, 

She who was silent, and had closed her eyes. 

Roused from her si^on, and burst forth into groans* 
Most dreadful, for ’gainst her two evils warred : 

Placed on her head the golden crown poured forth 
A wondrous torrent of devouring flames, 

And the embroidered robes, thy children’s gifts, 
Preyed on the hapless virgin’s tender flesh ; 

Covered with fire she started from her seat 
Shaking her hair, and from her head the ciown 
With violence attempting to remove, 

But still more firmly did the heated gold 
Adhere, and the fanned blaze wijip double lustre 
Burst forth as she her streaming^csses shook : 
Subdued by fate, at length she to^the ground 
Fell prostrate : scarce could any one have known her 
Except her father ; for those radiant eyes 
Dropped from their sockets, that majestic face 
Its wonted features lost, and blood with fire 
Ran down her head in intermingled streams, 

While from her bones the flesh, like weeping pitch, 
I^lcltcd away, through the consuming power 
Of those unseen enchantments ; ’twas a sight 
Most liorrible : all feared to touch the corpse, 
l or her dil>astrous end had taught us caution. 
Meanwhile her hapless sire, who knew not aught 
( n this calamity, as he with haste 
f-mtci ccl the palace, stumbled o’er her body ; 

Instantly shrieking out, then with his arms 
Infolded, kissed it oft, and, ^ O my child, 

My wrc'ched child,” exclaimed ; “what envious god, 
Author of thy dishonourable fall. 
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Of thee bereaves an old decrepit man 

Whom the grave claims ? With thee I wish to die, 

My daughter.” Scarcely had the hoary father 
These lamentations ended • to uplift 
His feeble body striving, he adhered 
(As ivy with its pliant tendrils clings 
Around the laurel) to the tissued vest. 

Dire was the conflict ; he to raise his knee 
From earth attempted, but his daughter*s corse 
Still held him down, or if with greater force 
He dragged it onward, from his bones he tore 
The aged flesh : at length he sunk, and breathed 
In agonizing pangs his soul away ; 

For he agaihst such evil could bear up 
No longer. To each other close in death 
The daughter and her father lie : their fate 
Demands our tears. Warned by my words, with haste 
From this domain convey thyself, or vengeance 
Will overtake thee for this impious deed. 

Not now for the first time do 1 esteem 
Human affairs a shadow. Without fear 
Can I pronounce, they who appear endued 
With wisdom, and most plausibly trick out 
Specious harangues, deserve to be accounted 
The worst of fools. The man completely blest 
Exists not. Some in overflowing wealth 
May be more fortunate, but none are happy. 

Chor. Heaven its collected store of evil seems 
This day resolved with justice to pour down 
On perjured Jason. Thy untimely fate 
How do we pity, O thou wretched daughter 
Of Creon, who in Pluto’s mansions go’st 
To celebrate thy nuptial feast. 

Med. My friends, 

I am resolved, as soon as I have slain 
My children, from these regions to depart, 

Nor through inglorious sloth will I abandon 
My sons to perish by detested hands ; 

They certainly must die : since then they must, 
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1 bore and I will slay them. O my heart ! 

Be armed with tenfold firmness. What avails it 

To loiter, when inevitable ills 

Remain to be accomplished? Take the sword, 

And, O my hand, on to the goal that ends 
Their life, nor let one intervening thought 
Of pity or maternal tenderness 
Suspend thy purpose : for this one short day 
Forget how fondly thou didst love thy sons, 

How bring them forth, and after that lament 
Their cruel fate : althou^^h thou art resolved 
To slay, yet hast thou ever held them dear. 

But I am of all women the most wretched. 

« [Exit Medea. 

Chorus. 

ODE 

I. 

Earth, and thou sun, whose fervid blaze 
From pole to pole illumes each distant land, 

View this abandomed womanJ&e she raise 
Against her children’s lives a faithless hand ; 

For from thy race, divinely bright, 

They spring, and should the sons of gods be slain 

By man, ’twere dreadful. O restrain 
Her fury, thou celestial source of light, 

Ere she with blood pollute your regal dome, 

Chased by the demons hence let this Erinnys roam. 


The pregnant matron’s throes in vain 
Hast thou endured, and borne a lovely race, 

O thoii, who o’er th’ inhospitable main. 

Where the Cyanean rocks scarce leave a space, 
Thy daring voyage didst pursue. 

Why, O thou wretch, thy soul doth anger rend, 
Such as in murder soon must end ? 

They who with kindled gore are stained shall rue 
Their guilt inexpiable : full well I know 
The gods will on this house inflict severest woe. 
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1 st Son Ah me 1 what can I do, or whither fly 

To *scape a mother’s arm ? 

2 nd Son \within^ I cannot tell : 

For, O my dearest brother, we are lost. 

Chor. Heard you the children’s shrieks? 1 (O thou 
dame. 

Whom woes and evil fortune still attend) 

Will rush into the regal dome, from death 
Resolved to snatch thy sons. 

I St Son \withinl\ We by the gods 

Conjuie you to protect us in this hour 
Of utmost peril, for the treacherous snare 
Hath caught us, and we perish by the sword 
Chor. Art thou a rock, O wretch, or steel, to slay 
With thine own hand that generous race of sons 
Whom thou didst bear ? I hitherto have heaid 
But of one woman, who in ancient days 
Smote her dear children, Ino, by the gods 
With frenzy stung, when Jove’s malignant queen 
Distracted from her mansion drove her forth. 

But she, yet reeking with the impious gore 

Of her own progeny, into the waves 

Plunged headlong from the ocean’s craggy beach. 

And shared with her two sons one common fate. 

Can there be deeds more horrible than these 
Left for succeeding ages to produce ? 

Disastrous union with the female sex, 

How great a source of woes art thou to man 1 

Jason, Chorus. 

Jas Ye dames who near the portals stand, is she 
Who hath committed these atrocious crimes, 

Medea, in the palace, or by flight 

Hath she retreated ? For beneath the giound 

Must she conceal herself, or, borne on wings. 

Ascend the heights of Ether, to avoid 
The vengeance due for Corinth’s royal house. 

Having destroyed the ruleis of the land, 

Can she presume she shall escape unhurt 
From these abodes ? But less am I concerned 
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On her account, than for my sons ; since they 
Whom she hath injured will on her inflict 
Due punishment : but hither am I come 
To save my children’s lives, lest on their heads 
The noble Creon’s kindred should retaliate 
That impious murder by their mother wrought. 

Chor. Thou know’st not yet, O thou unhappy man, 
What ills thou art involved in, or these words 
Had not escaped thee. 

JAS. ^a, what ills are these 

Thou speak’st of? Would she also murder me ? 

Chor. By their own mother’s hand thy sons arc slain. 
jAS. What can you mean? How utterly, O woman. 
Have you undone me I 

Chor. Be assured thy children 

Are now no more- 

JAS. Where was it, or within 

Those mansions or without, that she destroyed 
Our progeny ? 

Chor. As soon as thou these doors 
Hast oped, their weltering corses wiltjftou view. 

Jas. Loose the firm bars and bolts vf yonder gates 
With speed, ye servants, that I may^phold 
This scene of twofold misery, the remains 
Of the deceased, and punish her who slew them. 

Medea, in a chariot drawn by dra^onSf Jason, CHORUS. 
Med. With levers wherefore dost thou shake those doois 
In quest of them who are no more, and me 
Who dared to perpetrate the bloody deed ? 

Desist from such unprofitable toil : 

But if there >et be aught that thou with me 
Canst want, speak freely whatsoe’er thou wilt : 

For with that hand me never shalt thou rcMch, 

Such steeds the sun my grandsire gives to whirl 
This chariot and protect me from my foes 
Jas. O most abandoned woman, by tlic go^^s, 

By me and all the human race abhoiicd, 

Who with the sword could picice tlic souj >ou Lj c, 
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And ruin me, a childless wretched man, 

Yet after you this impious deed have dared 
To peipctrale, still view the radiant sun 
And fostering earth ; may vengeance overtake you I 
For I that reason have regained which erst 
t'oisook me, when to the abodes of Greece 
I from your home, from a Barbarian realm. 

Conveyed you, to your sire a grievous bane, 

And the corrupt betrayer of that land 

Which nurtured you. Some envious god first roused 

Your evil genius from the shades of hell 

For my undoing : after you had slain 

Your brother at the altar, you embarked 

In the famcG Argo. Deeds like these a life 

Of guilt commenced ; with me in wedlock joined, 

You bore those sons, whom you have now destroyed 

Because I left your bed. No Grecian dame 

Would e’er have ventured on a deed so impious; 

Yet I to them preferred you for my bride ; 

This was a hostile union, and to me 

The most destructive ; for my arms received 

No woman, but a lioness more fell 

Than Tuscan Scylla. Vainly should I strive 

To wound you with reproaches numberless, 

F or you are grown insensible of shame ! 

Vile sorceress, and polluted with the blood 
Of your own children, perish — my hard fate 
While I lament, for I shall ne’er enjoy 
My lovely bride, nor with those sons, who owe 
To me their birth and nurture, ever hold 
Sweet converse. They, alas ! can live no more. 
Utterly lost to their desponding sire; 

Med. Much could I say in answer to this charge, 
Were not the benefits from me received, 

And thy abhorred ingratitude, well known 
To Jove, dread sire. Yet was it not ordained, 
Scorning my bed, that thou shouldst lead a life 
Of fond delight, and ridicule my griefs ; 

Nor that the royal virgirt thou didst wed. 
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Or Creon, who to thee his daughter gave, 

Should drive me from these regions unavenged 
A lioness then call me if thou wilt, 

Or by the name of Scylla, whose abode 
Was in Etrurian caverns. For thy heart, 

As justice prompted, in my turn I wounded. 

JAS. You grieve, and are the partner of my woes. 

Med. Be well assured 1 am : but what assuages 
My grief is this, that thou no more canst scoff. 

Jas. How vile a mother, O my sons, was yours I , 

Med. How did ye^rish through your father’s lust t 

Jas. But my right hand was guiltless of their death. 

Med. Not so thy cruel taunts, and that new marriage, 

Jas. Was my new marriage a sufficient cause 
For thee to murder them ? 

Med. ' Canst thou suppose 

Such wrongs sit light upon the female breast ? 

JAS. On a chaste woman’s ; but your soul abounds 
With wickedness. 

Med. Thy sons are now no more, 

This will afflict thee. 

Jas. O’er your hf.id, alas I 

They now two evil geniuses impena 

Med. The gods know who these ruthless deeds begaoi 

Jas. They know the hateful temper of your soul, 

Med. In detestation thee 1 hold, and loathe 
Thy conversation. 

Jas. Yours too I abhor ; 

But we with ease may settle on what terms 
To part for ever. 

Med. Name those terms. Say how 

Shall I proceed ? For such my ardent wish. 

Jas. Let me inter the dead, and o’er them weep. 

Med. Thou shalt not. For their corses with this hand 
Km I resolved to bury in the grove 
Sacred to awful Juno, who protects 
The citadel of Corinth, lest iheir foes 
Insult them, and with impious rage pluck up 
The monumental stone. 1 in this realm 
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Of Sisyphus moreover will ordain 
A solemn festival and mystic riteS| 

To make a due atonement for my guilt 
In having slain them. To Erectheus’ land 
1 now am on my road, where I shall dwell 
With iEgeus, great Pandion’s son ; but thou 
Shalt vilely perish as thy crimes deserve, 

Beneath the shattered relics of thy bark, 

The Argo, crushed ; such is the bitter end 
Ofour espousals and thy faith betrayed. 

Jas. May the Erinnys of our slaughtered sons, 

And justice, who requites each murderous deed, 

Destroy yo\j utterly ! 

Med. Will any god 

Or demon hear thy curses, O thou wretch. 

False to thy oath, and to the sacred laws 
Of hospitality ? 

Jas. Most impious woman, 

Those hands yet reeking with your children's gore— 

Med. Go to the palace, and inter thy bride. 

Jas. Bereft of both my sons, I thither go. 

Med. Not yet enough lament^st thou : to increase 
Thy sorrows, mayst thou live till thou art old I 

Jas. Ye dearest children. 

Med. To their mother dear, 

But not to thee. 

Jas. Yet them have you destroyed. 

Med. That I might punish thee. 

Jas. One more fond kiss 

On their loved lips, ah me I would I imprint. 

Med. Nowwouldst thou speak to them, anj in thine arms 
Clasp those whom living thou didst banish hence. 

Jas. Allow me, 1 conjure you by the gods, 

My children's tender bodies to embrace. 

Med. Thou shalt not : these presumptuous words in vain 
By thee were hazarded. 

Jas. Jove, heaPst thou this. 

How I with scorn am driven away, how wronged 
By that detested lioness, whose fangs 
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Have slain her children ? Yet shall my loud plaints. 
While here I fix my seat, if ’tis allowed, 

And this be possible, call down the gods 
To witness that you hinder me from touching 
My murdered sons, and paying the deceased 
Funereal honours. Would to Heaven I ne’er 
Had seen them bom to perish by your hand ! 

Chor. Throned on Olympus, with his sovereign nod, 
J ove unexpcct^ly performs the schemes 
Divine foreknowledge planned ; our firmest hopes 
Oft fail us : but the god still finds the means 
Of compassing what man could ne’er have looked for; 
And thus doth this important business end. 
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